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THE NEW TRADES-UNIONISM. 


Wiruin the last few years Trades-Unionism has been transformed 
under the influence of two main forces:—one being that profound 
social lever which is vaguely known as Socialism; the other being 
the transfer to its side of Public Opinion. 

Thirty years ago the old orthodox Economy was dominant; it 
received the superstitious veneration of the whole capitalist class ; 
and it more or less overawed the leaders of the labouring class. 
To-day the old orthodox Economy—the Gospel, or the Sophism, of 
Supply and Demand, absolute Freedom for Individual Exertion, and 
so forth—all this is ancient history. ‘We are all Socialists now,’ 
cries an eminent statesman in jest or in earnest. And the jest has 
earnest in it, if we take Socialism to mean, not the substitution of 
some communistic utopia for the old institutions of capital and 
labour, but rather the infusion of all economic and political institu- 
tions with social considerations towards social ends. Thirty years 
ago Socialism was a mere outlandish day-dream. It is now, in the 
new vague sense, as a modifying tendency, a very real force. And 
it has killed the old Targum about Supply and Demand—the plain 
English of which was—‘ May the devil take the weakest!’ 

In the same way, within thirty years, the enormous power of 
Public Opinion has passed over to the side of Trades-Unionism. In 
old days a great strike was invariably denounced by the combined 
force of the cultivated and capitalist classes. The press, the pulpit, 
the platform, society, and the legislature, rang with menace ang 
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invective about the innate wickedness of all strikes. If here and there 
aclergyman, a professional man, a politician, or a writer, ventured to 
raise a voice on bebalf of the Unions, he was assailed with a storm of 
ridicule and abuse, and was often boycotted in his daily life. The 
well-known and most successful head of a certain college was almost 
deprived of his office by the trustees for defending the Unions in 
public. When my name was proposed as a member of the Trades- 
Union Commission of 1867, the appointment was hotly opposed as a 
dangerous precedent ; and more than one eminent solicitor calmly 
told me that, if I consented to serve, I must quit the legal profession 
for ever. If we sought to justify a strike to the public, we had the 
greatest difficulty in getting a word into the press edgewise, and a 
quiet statement of the true facts was almost systematically suppressed. 
Trades-Unionism was spoken of much as we now hear men speak of 
Russian Nihilism; and astrike was condemned in the same language 
in which men now condemn the resort to dynamite. To the last 
generation of the educated and employing classes, a Strike had, indeed, 
all the elements of a dynamite outrage. It could not raise wages 
one farthing ; it could only increase the sufferings of its infatuated 
partisans ; it could only annoy and embitter the capitalist ; and those 
who abetted it were the workman’s worst enemies. 

Things are indeed changed now. We have just seen the greatest 
strike on record carried to a successful issue with, and mainly by, 
the support and encouragement of the public. The press, even the 
party press, was uniformly fair; and, very generally, aided the 
movement. No sooner were the docks empty than money poured 
into the strike fund, not only from thousands of British Unions but 
from across the seas, and from the wealthy and the governing classes 
in all directions. ‘ We were pelted with cheques,’ says the treasurer, 
and in a few weeks upwards of 40,0001. was given. No Mansion 
House Fund in a great national disaster, says John Burns, could 
have been ‘ responded to with more extravagant generosity.’ In one 
memorable case, at least, a great employer—Mr. Henry Lafone—him- 
self gave strike pay to his own men, when, under a sense of social 
duty, they left his works empty. The Stock Exchange raised a 
handsome sum towards the fund in a few minutes. Merchants and 
merchants’ clerks cheered the strikers as they passed the warehouses 
in the City. London saw, without uneasiness or ill-will, 50,000 men 
on the verge of starvation pass in procession through the streets. 
Politicians, clergymen, writers, and capitalists backed up their de- 
mands with word and with purse. Churches of all creeds, educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, gave their help. Catholics and 
Salvationists, Tories and Radicals, for once combined. The police 
for once were cheered by the East-End agitators. John Burns car- 
xied his tens of thousands up and down, like a Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
gmidst a sympathetic world of bystanders—as of men bewitched. 
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The very dogs of journalism forgot to bark. The East-End shop- 
keepers gave credit for goods. The pawnbrokers refused interest, 
and lodging-house keepers refused their rent. Finally a Lord Mayor, 
a Cardinal, a Bishop of London, and some prominent politicians, 
succeeded in bringing about peace in this tremendous upheaval of 
industry. 

Cardinal Manning, whose part in this matter shows out the 
Catholie Church on its grandest side, a side whereon, as Ireland, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and London can prove, it is perhaps as much 
alive as it ever was, declares that ‘since the Cotton Famine of the 
North there has been no nobler example of self-command than we 
have seen in the last month.’ ‘In the great and extraordinary 
movement just ended,’ writes John Burns, ‘the cause of labour has 
been the popular cause the whole world over.’ ‘The whole East 
End,’ he adds, ‘rose and stood up alongside of us.’ ‘The greatest 
struggle between Capital and Labour that this generation of English- 
men has seen,’ writes Mr. Champion, ‘has ended in the victory of 
the weaker side.’ ‘It marks an epoch not merely in the history of 
labour, but of England—nay even of humanity,’ says Lord Rosebery 
in his midnight address to the tram servants. And when he opens 
a meeting to consider the formation of a new Union, avowedly as 
Chairman of the London County Council, his bold and sagacious act, 
so full of the new spirit that animates the citizens of London, is 
heartily approved by all but the professional critics of the other 
party. Truly the days are changed for the better since a Strike was 
treated as a social outrage, and to advocate Trades-Unions was to be 
marked as a ‘ wild man.’ 

We have just witnessed not merely the greatest and most rapidly 
successful strike of our time, but we have seen an epidemic of strikes. 
There were at one time, in August, 100,000 men on strike along the 
riverside. Hundreds of different trades took part in it. Within afew 
months nearly 200 different trades, according to John Burns, have 
gained an advance of 10 per cent. in wages with a reduction of 
hours. More than 100,000 new members have been enrolled in 
Unions. The labour problem has become a prime political interest. 
Statesmen, editors, churches, and leagues, put labour questions in 
the front rank. Gas-stokers, coal-whippers, sailors, tram-drivers, 
women, are forming Unions. The children in schools all over the 
country play truant in strike. Great and stubborn as were the 
contests maintained by the old Unionism of the last generation, 
the new Unionism of to-day immensely surpasses it in extent and in 
energy. What is the difference ? 

The old ideas about Unions and strikes have been entirely 
reversed. It used to be an axiom that the unskilled labourers, 
singly, stood almost no chance at all. Yet unskilled labourers have 
just won in the greatest strike on record. It was a truism that no 
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great and prolonged strike conld possibly succeed without a solid 
Union behind it. Yet here a vast strike has succeeded without a 
Union ; and the Union has followed, and not preceded, the strike. 
It used to be held, that where the supply of labour is practically un- 
limited, the idea of a strike is rank suicide. Yet here, with the 
whole population of these islands whereon to draw for unskilled 
labour, mighty and wealthy companies have failed to fill their empty 
docks. 

The new element is this. The trades have stood by one another 
as they never did before. The skilled workmen have stood by the 
unskilled workmen in a wholly new spirit, and public opinion sup- 
ported the men as it never has doue yet. In all the thirty years 
that I have closely studied the labour movement, I have never before 
known the best-paid and most highly skilled trades strike out of 
mere sympathy, simply to help the unskilled, where they had no 
dispute of their own. The skilled trades have often offered generous 
aid in money to other trades. But they never have struck work 
themselves, without asking or expecting any direct advantage for the 
sacrifice. In the strike of the Dock-labourers the whole brunt of the 
struggle lay in the turn-out of the stevedores, lightermen, sailors, 
engineers, and other skilled men. It was a general mutiny, led and 
commanded by the sergeants and corporals in mass. This was the 
cause of the excellent discipline and rapid organisation of the strikers, 
and it was also the ground of their success. Without the stevedores 
and other skilled officers, unskilled labour, even if it could be found, 
would have been useless in the Docks. 

There has been, then, through the whole East End—indeed, 
through the whole of London and of the kingdom—a sympathetic 
-combination of workmen more rapid and more electric than anything 
-seen before. We have witnessed what in the continental jargon used 

to be called the ‘ solidarity of labour,’ or the ‘ fraternity of workmen’ 
—a perfectly real and very powerful force, when it can be organised 
and brought into practical result. It simply means the common 
interest of all the toiling millions to help each other towards their 
social improvement. Now, the old Unionism has often been charged 
(and not without reason) with its defects on this side. The older 
Unions have long been afflicted with the tendency so often remarked 
in religious sects which, after manfully resisting persecution in by- 
gone times, have grown exclusive, hide-bound, retrograde, and the 
Slaves of their own investments. Some years ago (in 1885) I ventured 
to point out in the Industrial Remuneration Conference (Report, 
p- 437) that in two generations Unionism has shown itself powerless 
to reach the residuum, or to combine the great average mass ; that it 
tended to sectional and class interests; to divide trade from trade, 
members from non-members; that it accentuates the gulf between 
the skilled and well-paid artisan and the vast destitute residuum. 
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The new Unionism is a very different thing. It has welded into 
the same ranks skilled and unskilled: it organises the average mass 
and takes charge of the residuum ; it has extinguished sectional in- 
terests; and it is not absorbed in contemplation of its own cash 
balances. Years and years ago we laboured to convince employers 
that an established Union was a strongly conservative power, that it 
checked strikes, and often tended to prevent a rise of wages. The 
minority report of the Trades-Union Commission, 1869 (p. xxxvi.), 
pointed out that the strongest and richest Unions coincide with the 
greatest fixity in wages and hours, and the fewest trade disputes. 
In 1883 I pointed out to the Nottingham Congress that the great 
societies for years past had not spent more than 1 or 2 per cent. of 
their income in strikes. The permanent officials of a great Union, 
with an income of 50,000/., and cash balances of twice or three times 
that amount, easily acquire the cautious, thrifty, contented, rest-and- 
be-thankful temper of a bank director or a City magnate. A famous 
old banker in Fleet Street was once told by a pushing bill-discounter 
of the new American type, that by a very simple operation, he could 
easily add to his profits another 20,0001. a year. ‘ But I don’t want 
another 20,0001. a year,’ said the worthy old man. And I knew 
many a Unionist secretary of the old school who firmly believed that 
the subscribers to his society did not want the ‘tanner,’ and would 
do no good with it, if they got it. 

Between Unionism of that type and the Socialists there has 
raged for some years past a fierce and internecine war. Furious 
accusations have been bandied about on both sides. Socialists 
charged the Unions with bolstering up and stereotyping the miseries 
of the present industrial system, by thinking more of ‘ superannua- 
tion,’ ‘ benefits,’ and ‘cash balances,’ than of any general improve- 
ment in the conditions of labour. Unionists charged Socialism with 
incoherent raving about impossible utopias, whilst doing nothing 
practical to protect any single trade. As usual, there was a good 
deal of force in what was said on both sides. Vague rant about 
Capital as organised plunder buttered no man’s parsnips, and did not 
take ten seconds off the working day. On the other hand, it was a 
poor consolation to the sweated waistcoat-hand to be told that the 
Amalgamated Engineers had a quarter of a million in the bank. 

But in the course of the present year Socialism and Trades- 
Unionism have been fused; and the new Unionism is the result. 
At last a modus vivendi has been found, with an alliance offensive 
and defensive for the time being. Each has contributed a special 
element of its own, and has allowed a good deal of its former cha- 
racter to drop. Socialism has contributed its dominant idea of 
betterment all along the industrial line, whilst borrowing from 
Unionism its regular organisation and practical tactics for securing 
a definite trade end. Unionism has contributed its discipline and 
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business experience, whilst dropping its instinct towards mutual 
insurance ‘ benefits’ as the essential aim. And so Socialism has 
dropped all attack on the institution of Capital. The new Unions 
are avowedly trade societies to gain trade objects. The new Social- 
ism is bent upon objects quite as practical as those of any Trades- 
Union, and really the same. The joint movement may either be 
described as Socialism putting on the business accoutrements of a 
Trades-Union—or as Unionism suddenly inspired with the passion 
and aspirations of the Socialists. The typical secretary of the old 
Unionism would have made a respectable branch manager of a Joint- 
Stock Bank. The typical leader of the new Unionism is a powerful 
club orator who finds himself at the head of a great political move- 
ment. 

It is simple justice to acknowledge that this fusion is the work of 
one man. It is his work both in original conception and in practical 
application. He fully grasps it in principle, and thoroughly works it 
out inact. Where many men, both Socialists and Unionists, have 
honestly given good work, John Burns is the one man who is equally 
prominent both as a Socialist and as a Unionist. Certainly no other 
Socialist ever raised the wages of two hundred trades within a few 
months. And no other Unionist ever brought 100,000 men into 
union in the same time. I have often myself been strongly opposed 
to Mr. Burns, and have been opposed by him; and I daresay the 
same thing will happen again. But I cannot, in justice, deny that 
he has been the head of the most extraordinary labour movement of 
eur time. The recent Strike, from a simply strategical point of view, 
was conducted with consummate skill, surprising energy and swift- 
ness. But the ferment and passion which gathered round it, and 
which is still rolling on from its impulse, is a fact far deeper and 
more strange. A great Strike is at best a grim, cruel, hardening 
tussle, even when most orderly and most justifiable ; and its anti- 
social spirit but too often rouses aversion in the disinterested public. 
But the Strike of the Docks was accompanied with a moral lift which 
kindled sympathy throughout the English world. John Burns con- 
trived to fire it with a sense of social duty as its key-note. He stood 
up again and again preaching about men’s duty at home and abroad ; 
and the singular hold which he has won over the masses is due to 
the sense that he is regarded more as a moral reformer than as a 
strike-leader. The movement, as he said himself, became more like 
the spread of a religion than the demand of arise in wages. Mothers 
of new-born infants had them carried to him through the crowd that 
he might put his hand upon them to bring luck. Just so I have 
seen women in Italy bring their children to Garibaldi to be blessed. 
My friend Mr. Broadhurst occasionally, I believe, expounds the Word, 
but I do not think that such an incident has ever befallen him. As 
orator, leader, teacher, and general in the field, John Burns has ob- 
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tained amongst the workers of London an influence much like that 
which Gambetta had over the French peasants, and by the exercise 
of some of the same gifts. Whatever be his gifts, the public and the 
legislature will, no doubt, soon be able to test them. 

Right or wrong, full of promise or full of danger, as it may be, 
the new Unionism is a very great force. It has already produced 
the greatest upheaval recorded in the history of modern industry, 
one which a statesman of Cabinet rank has described as—‘an epoch 
in the history of labour and of humanity.’ But as yet we are only 
in the beginning. There are not yet a million Unionists in the 
kingdom, whilst there are ten or twelve million workers of both 
sexes who might be. The new Trades-Union isa machine far simpler, 
easier, more rapidly organised than the old; and it can be formed 
ad hoc for any given occasion. There is thus an almost unlimited 
field for its activity, now that Socialists have taken to aim at practical 
results by borrowing the discipline and machinery of a true Trades- 
Union. 

Recent events may serve to display the incredible folly of the 
party who hoped to crush out Unionism at the time of the Royal 
Commission in 1869. They proposed compulsory legislation to divide 
every Union fund into a separate trade fund and a separate benefit 
fund (Report, p. cxiii.). As the minority pointed out (p. lxi.) this 
would merely force the Unions to devote a large proportion of their 
resources to strikes, and take away from the Union officers the strong 
temptation to avoid disputes in order to accumulate a large balance. 
What the enemies of the Unions, with suicidal folly, tried to compel 
the societies to become, i.e. mere trade societies or fighting unions 
per se, that the Socialists have now induced the societies to do 
voluntarily, or rather they have founded new Unions to effect that 
object. In the same way the enemies of the Unions proposed to the 
legislature to make ‘picketing’ criminal. The recent Strike has 
shown us the greatest development of Picketing ever known. There 
were 5,000 ‘ pickets’ maintained night and day, over lines thirty or 
forty miles in extent, by land and water; and the discipline and 
vigilance of the cordon were as exact as with the Prussians at the 
siege of Paris. Without these ‘pickets’ the Strike would have 
collapsed in a week. Yet, in spite of the great extent of the lines 
and the desperation of starving men, no outrage of any serious con- 
sequence was proved, and the police were not called in to interfere. 
If ‘ picketing ’ had been made illegal in 1869, the recent Strike would 
have been suppressed by the resort to cavalry, as they do so constantly 
abroad. 

A brief review of the recent Strike is not the place for a critical 
estimate of the new Unionism which carried the Strike through and 
which has developed out of it. We wait to see how the new Unionism 
intends to work. Itsopportuneness and its strength, its dangers and 
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temptations, are patent enough. A Union having no large weekly 
dues, no costly deferred benefits, and no complex voting machinery, 
is obviously a more handy and more rapid instrument to wield than 
one of the rich, endowed, conservative, mutual insurance Unions. 
On the other hand, experience has shown that a mere strike society 
has no backbone and has no reserve fund to meet a lock-out. For 
years the unskilled trades have been forming temporary Unions which 
soon die out, become insolvent, or encourage foolish, abortive strikes. 
A Union with a splendid balance, with benefits ‘ up to the chin,’ and 
one or two shillings a week in subscriptions, is apt to get as timid of 
change as ‘the old lady in Threadneedle Street.’ A Union which 
is a mere fighting Club soon exhausts itself in defeats, and disgusts 
those who put their trust in its promises and who gave their money 
to its blunders. The permanent success of the new Unionism still 
remains to be proved by results; for it will depend on the judgment 
and self-control the new leaders can show. They have shown an 
energy, a swiftness, and a burning social enthusiasm which have 
long been unknown in the rich established Unions; and they have 
thereby seized a grand advantage in a favourable state of the Labour 
Market. But they will suffer terrible reverses, if they ever come to 
think that energy and fervour will avail, when the economic con- 
ditions of the Labour Market are dead against them. 

What they have proved is this: and it is most important. 
Whereas it used to be an axiom that unskilled workers in an open 
trade could not form regular Unions or sustain a prolonged strike, it 
is now shown that they can. It used to be thought that the very 
poor, the casual labourer, those who have no local employment (as 
sailors), and women, could never form a substantial Union or a serious 
strike, because they could not afford weekly subscriptions, have 
nothing to fall back upon, and had not the endurance, discipline, 
esprit de corps, and patience which an obstinate struggle demands. 
The weakness of Unionism was, that it was only available to the 
skilled men in good wages, and often injured rather than helped the 
great unskilled mass. John Burns has lifted that reproach from it, 
for he has had the sagacity to see that Unionism hitherto has been 
presented to the unskilled in far too costly and elaborate a form 3 
and that to win sympathy, Unionism must take a truly social, and 
not a sectional, aim. If this new departure can be maintained, it 
amounts to a revolution in industry. 

The dead-weight which for generations has pressed upon labour 
in London is the fact, that for some fifteen or twenty miles on both 
sides of the Thames there has been a floating population in irregular 
employment, of casual habits and migratory bent. It was like a 
great leak in the bottom of the ship. East London was always 
growing bigger, and the greater the demand for labour, the larger 
grew the swarm of casual labourers. The great centre of disturbance 
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was the Docks. From the peculiar conditions of the case, and under 
the fierce competition of rival companies, the vast shipping business 
of the Port of London stimulated the accumulation along the river- 
side of a mass of labour underpaid, irregularly employed, immensely 
overstocked, and under the incessant competition of numbers, at 
the mercy of the paymaster. Often and often have I heard in 
Unionist meetings indignant appeals against workmen ‘ being treated. 
like dock-labourers.’ It was the familiar instance of the lowest stage 
of industrial oppression. A new system is now to begin. May his 
‘ tanner’ benefit the dock-labourer! But of far more importance to. 
him than his ‘tanner’ is the mitigation of his excessive hours, of 
the irregular turns in his labour, of all mere casual hour-work. And 
above all important to him is the knowledge that he can now defend 
himself by combination, that he is just as capable of discipline, of 
organised resistance, and of brotherly confidence man to man, as is 
the Associated Miner or the Amalgamated Engineer. The grand 
result of the Dock Strike is this:—the traditional gulf between 
‘skilled’ and ‘unskilled’ labour has ceased. The new Unionism 
has fused them into one. 

But the new Unionism would not have done much if Public 
Opinion had not gone over to its side. Thirty or forty years ago the 
whole weight of English literature and current opinion backed up 
Capital always, and opposed Labour everywhere. The Reform agita~ 
tion, the Chartist movement, the year 1848, the books of Carlyle, 
Kingsley, Maurice, Ruskin, and the later writings of Mill, shook the 
orthodox gospel. But in the main the press, Parliament, and society 
teemed with calumny of Unionism and all its works. The great 
strikes of 1851—2-3 and 1858—9 produced a deep impression. But 
the first systematic attempt to judge Unionism fairly was made by 
the remarkable Committee of the Social Science Association, which 
published its Report in 1860. Onthat Committee of thirty-two may 
be seen the names of twelve Members of Parliament, four Ministers 
(including H. Fawcett, W. E. Forster, and George S. Lefevre), five 
civil servants of the Crown, and twelve men of letters and of science. 
That book was the starting-point of honest study of the practical 
labour problems. Then came the Royal Commission of Trades-Unions. 
in 1867—8—9, when the extravagant proposals of the economic pedants 
were baffled by the steady good sense and the popular sympathies of 
two living peers—Lord Wemyss and Lord Lichfield. 

Of course the transfer of political power effected in the various 
Reform Acts of the last twenty years has exerted a profound silent. 
revolution. And the fact that the workmen are now the depositaries of 
power has forced the rich to listen to their demands with ears entirely 
new. Along with a re-casting of our whole political system into 
democratic form, there has gone during the last twenty years an 
immense movement in social philosophy and social politics. The 
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Commune in France, the land struggle in Ireland, the growth of 
Socialism on the Continent, the teaching of Karl Marx, Henry 
George, Mill, Comte, and those whom each of these has influenced, 
have continually broken up the old economic purism, the gospel of 
laissez faire and unlimited license to individual selfishness. Along 
with these have worked an immense body of organised movements, 
with many different schemes and with widely-divergent creeds, such 
as the Salvation Army, Toynbee Hall, Newton Hall, the Social 
Democratic Federation, the Land Nationalisation Societies, and all 
the other agrarian movements in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
England, with Guilds, Leagues, and Societies innumerable ; such 
inquiries as those of the Industrial Conference of 1885, Mr. Charles 
Booth’s Analysis of Labour in East London, 1889, the Trades-Union 
Annual Congress, and all the various types of Christian Socialism 
that are weekly preached in Church and Chapel. 

Socialism in any systematic or definite form, as a scheme for 
superseding the institution of Capital, had not in my opinion made 
any serious way. At least I know of nocoherent scheme for eliminat- 
ing individual ownership of property which can be said to have even 
a moderate following of rational and convinced adherents. The 
enthusiasts who, here and there, put forth such schemes are not 
really understood by those whom they get to listen to them. But 
Socialism, as meaning the general desire to have all the arrange- 
ments of society, economic, legislative, and moral, controlled by social 
considerations and reformed to meet paramount social obligations— 
this kind of Socialism is manifestly in the ascendent. Such Socialism, 
I mean, as is found in Henry George’s powerful book called Social 
Problems, where we have his view of the problem apart from his 
sophistical ‘ remedy.’ The old satanic gospel of Laissez faire is dead : 
and, in the absence of any other gospel of authority, a vague pro- 
clivity towards Socialism comes to the front. 

Whatever name we give it, a settled conviction has grown up in 
the conscience of serious men of all schools, that society in its present 
form presses with terrible severity on the whole body of those who 
toil in the lowest ranks of labour. And from Bismarck and the Pope 
downwards all who bear rule, and all who teach, are coming to feel 
that society is in a very rotten state whilst that continues. We are 
all waking up to see (what many of us have been preaching for years) 
that it will not do, and must be mended or ended. Hence when 
100,000 men along the riverside rose up to protest against their 
casual employment and their miserable pay, the world very generally, 
both of rich and poor, thought that they were right, and gave them 
encouragement and help. People knew something definite about 
the East End and London Labour. The Mansion House Committees, 
the House of Lords Committee on Sweating, the Royal Commission 
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on the Housing of the Poor, the Industrial Conference of 1885, the 
experiences of Beatrice Potter, the studies of Charles Booth and his 
friends, and all that for years has been said and done in Toynbee 
Hall, Bedford Chapel, Newton Hall, the Working-Men’s College, the 
Hall of Science, the City Temple, and a thousand platforms, pulpits, 
and clubs—had made men think and given them matter for thought. 
Public opinion has passed over to the side of the labourer; and when 
he made his effort, public opinion helped him to success. 

There are lessons enough for everyone in what has just happened. 
The Socialist of the Karl Marx School may reflect how sterile a thing 
Socialism has proved all these years that it has been raving out its 
fierce conundrums about the wickedness of private property, and how 
solid are the results to be won when it consents to enter on a prac- 
tical business bargain. The violent assailants of Trades-Unionism 
may reflect that they have done nothing practical, until they resorted 
to Unionism themselves and adopted its familiar tactics and its well- 
tried machinery. The old Unionist may reflect that, in forty years 
past, the conventional Unionism has proved utterly powerless to effect 
what in a few weeks two or three prominent Socialists have done. 
The men who grow hoarse in declaiming about the selfishness and 
brutality of the middle-classes may think of the solid assistance they 
had from the middle-classes in sympathy and in money. And the 
middle-classes, who were wont to regard the East-End labourer as a 
feckless or dangerous loafer, may ponder on the discipline, honesty, 
endurance, and real heroism which, in defence of what they knew 
to be a just cause, so many thousands of the poorest of the poor have 
shown. 

The Socialist with a system and the impatient reformer gene- 
rally have often turned with mockery from all reliance on public 
opinion and from any such doctrine as‘ the moralisation of industry.’ 
When they have been told that—‘ the true Socialism is this: the 
use of Capital must be turned to social objects, just as Capital 
arises from social combination’ :—when it has been preached 
to them that ‘industry must be moralised by opinion, not recast 
by the State—moralised by education, by morality, by religion’— 
the Socialist with a system and the impatient reformer goes off with 
a laugh or a sneer. Well! but this is what has just happened. 
Public Opinion has been changed, and it has worked great results. 
Capital, to a certain extent, has been moralised, and Ind ustry also 
has been moralised. The very poor have been taught to feel self- 
respect and self-reliance, to bear much for a common cause, to practise 
self-denial for a social benefit. The rich have been taught to listen 
with more sympathy to the poor, and to know themselves as respon- 
sible for the sufferings of those they employ. What has happened 
is a great lesson to rich and poor, to employers and employed, in the 
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imperishable and paramount force of Social Duty in the long run, 
The immediate results are not very great. But it is a beginning: 
and much may come of it. In the meantime, the persistent appeal 
to the public conscience on moral and social grounds has done, what 
Trades-Unionism per se has failed to do in forty years, and what all 
the schemes for confiscating private Capital and nationalising private 
property have only succeeded in hindering and delaying being done. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





THE NEW TORIES. 


ENGLISH people do not love abstract theories, whether these theories 
are of political or other origin. Yet the term ‘Tory Democracy ’ has 
come into very prevalent use in many quarters without the signifi- 
cance of the ideas which it contains being clearly appreciated and 
understood. 

I believe that the ideas in question have a far wider import 
than is generally imagined, and because they are only vaguely appre- 
ciated by those who look forward to the future development of popu- 
lar movement, I believe that a consideration of the theories contained 
in this apparently contradictory term will bring out strange and novel 
conceptions as to what the future relations of parties is likely to 
represent. 

Nothing is more true in the history of the last fifty or a hundred 
years of Parliamentary institutions than the fact that the conflict of 
parties has produced the sinews of free government. Left to them- 
selves, each party would have crystallised down into a close corpora- 
tion of narrow unmoving sectarian tenets. Party rivalry has saved 
the country time after time from this condition, and even during the 
reigns of the Georges, when it might be supposed that nothing what- 
ever could be gained for the popular cause under the abuses of 
the time, the cause of the people at large was never, even in the 
darkest days of Parliamentary abuses, completely arrested. It would 
be inconsistent to suppose that this movement has now ceased, and 
to deny that below the surface of the political questions which im- 
mediately occupy Parliament, are undercurrents all the time working 
in some definite if not generally observed direction. Not only 
political leaders, but the press and the public at large, are generally 
so occupied with the questions of the day that, save for a few 
articles here and there, the more general aspects of political questions 
are seldom if ever considered. The reason however, which makes 
the present time an opportune one for debating this new phrase is, 
that the country and Parliament may be said to be at the present 
time in a state of suspended animation. We are virtually assisting 
at the political ‘ lying-in-state ’ of a great Parliamentary statesman ; 
a statesman who, probably more than any other man in this century, 
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has occupied and led the public mind, but who, owing to the 
strategy of events combined with the fact of advanced years, is 
debarred from ever hereafter resuming a great réle in party 
warfare. On the other hand, it is manifest that there is no man 
capable enough on either side of parties to claim his inheritance. 
The consequence is that on all sides there is a disposition to await 
events. The Radical party is without a leader, and, for all that we 
can tell, is weak in its constitution generally. The faithful remnants of 
former Liberal Cabinets have not commanding personalities; while on 
the purely Radical side, every effort is made toclose the door against the 
possible return of at least one of its most notable members, possibly 
for the reason that personal ambitions are not free from the conceit 
that they are thereby removing an obstacle to their own supremacy ! 
For the moment the party cry of the Radicals is the question of Home 
Rule for Ireland; on all other political matters we can only 
suppose that the platform of the party is as unchanged as when Mr. 
Chamberlain or Lord Hartington were among its leaders. Bourgeois 
Radicalism at the expense of one interest, the landowner, has been 
for a long time the successful platform of this Radical party. I 
will expand this idea further on. On the other side of the field we 
have the coalition camp of Lord Salisbury and the Unionist Liberal 
seceders. The very reverse of a political leader such as Mr. Glad- 
stone or even Mr. Disraeli, Lord Salisbury belongs, intellectually and 
by disposition, to the type of Ministers who led parties under the 
coalitions of the Georges: Tory by profession, Radical for the sake 
of party, despotic and unapproachable as a Minister, his followers 
accept him for his intellectual gifts and his powers of oratory, rather 
than from personal devotion. The Unionist allieson the other hand 
are unwilling, until absolutely forced by their old associates, to 
identify themselves openly with his leadership, while indirectly they 
dictate the general procedure of the Administration. 

All this state of things depends upon the life of the venerable 
statesman, round the closing days of whose poliiical career parties 
and cliques are mutually watching one another, and endeavouring 
every now and again, during the process of marking time in Parlia- 
ment, to gather some small personal advantage. 

The present is then not an inopportune moment for considering 
generally the aspect of parties in the House of Commons and in the 
country, and for attempting to realise what may be the meaning, or 
rather what may have suggested the name, of a Tory Democracy asa 
possible platform for a future political Administration. 

A fact of great importance with regard to the Liberal party has 
generally escaped observation. The fact was true of the first great 
Liberal movement of this century, which produced the Reform Bill of 
1832, and it has been true of the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s long con- 
duct of Liberal legislation. The Radicalism of the Liberal party has 
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been strictly bourgeois, and never really democratic. Certainly this 
was true of Lord John Russell and all the Whigs. It was true even 
of that great tribune Mr. Bright, of Mr. Cobden, and in fact of the 
whole list of so-called Liberal leaders of the present day. Putting 
aside their Home Rule programme, it would be equally true of either 
Sir William Harcourt or Mr. John Morley. It would of course be 
impossible to speak with equal certainty regarding Mr. Labouchere 
and his political following. No doubt this bourgeois Radicalism 
served its purpose very well. It was easy for this new popular party 
to denounce the privileges of landowners; the majority of Liberals 
did not place their stake in the land. It was easy for them to make 
capital out of Free Trade ; cheap bread meant larger profits to manu- 
facturers far more than it meant larger comforts to the working 
classes. It was easy for them to do away with indirect taxation; 
income tax was far less a burden to wealthy manufacturers and 
financiers than it would be to landowners. It was easy again to place 
general charges, including education, on the land, and to do ‘ justice 
to Ireland,’ where no one was affected but landowners or ecclesiastical 
corporations. To pass afew Factory and Employers’ Liability Acts was 
a very small thing in the aggregate to preserve the appearance 
of impartiality without unduly hurting bourgeois interests. 

Now the fact which I come to, and the point I wish to make, is 
that an impartial review of the whole Liberal legislation of the 
century will establish one clear fact: namely, that all the reforms 
that have been carried out have never been done at the expense of 
the party that did them. The trade and finance of the country, i.e. 
its fixed and circulating capital, and everything that represents 
personal as contrasted with real estate, has never been called upon to 
make a single sacrifice in the interests of popular reform. This is 
why I call former Liberal Governments the exponents of bowrgeois 
Radicalism. 

It seems to have been completely ignored or forgotten, that while 
year after year Liberal reformers centred their endeavours on placing 
the landed interests in the pillory of popular opinion, the very party 
that was occupied in this pastime was growing fat in trade, in specu- 
lation, in banking, in industry, earned by the labour of the very 
classes whose animosities it was stimulating against landowners. 
Agricultural property, however, was not being enriched, and its owners 
were doing the best they could according to their lights and limited 
education. The gigantic creation of new forms of wealth which had 
come into existence since that famous era of 1832 seems to have 
been somehow overlooked, and also that this prosperity had fallen in 
its greatest measure to those classes from which Liberal views have 
generally emanated. The former aristocracy of land has been con- 
verted into an aristocracy of trade, and the Liberalism of these traders 
towards those classes which produce the manual labour of the country 
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has been no greater than we should expect from any body of men 
who were in the habit of consulting mainly their own interests. I 
do not pretend that the entire trading interest has reverted to the 
Liberal camp. For various reasons certain interests have remained 
generally Tory ; but I maintain that the great bulk of the so-called 
capitalist and manufacturing interests, until Mr. Gladstone broke up 
the party with Irish Home Rule, have rallied round a party which 
has legislated in the interests of traders rather than in those of the 
working classes; and that this party have blinded the electorate by 
directing their attention to the privileges and fortunes possessed by 
owners of land, while they have concealed from the people the enor- 
mous and increasing advantages capital was reaping out of labour. 
In one word, in so far as the Liberal party has been concerned, the 
machine has been run in the interests of the managers, and not in 
those of the public, and the people have never observed the deception ! 

It will be perhaps said that this statement of the composition of 
the Liberal party is not correct, since that party has always con- 
tained an ultra wing associated directly with labour interests, 
and in no way inclined to bowrgeois legislation. This is, how- 
ever, not true in fact. Radical leaders, such as Mr. Chamberlain 
even, have proclaimed their fidelity to popular interests in the 
clearest and most unequivocal terms; so, indeed, have all the 
leaders of the Liberal party from Mr. Gladstone downwards. The 
only real difference in the action of the Radical party, as compared 
with its Whig leaders, has been displayed by a sort of generally 
careless irresponsibility in their public deliverance, and a manifest 
desire to draw credit to themselves by creating odium against 
the classes. The serious social result of the united action of 
the Radicals has in Parliament been nil. Let them point, if they 
can, to one single Act of Parliament in which they have persistently 
fought for the interests of labour as against capital. The Radical 
party are, indeed, mostly professional politicians; they review the 
Parliamentary field much asa player reviews the condition of a game. 
They observe closely the general topics which interest the democracy 
for the moment, and the measures over which it is most easy to get 
up popular enthusiasm. This gives them the cue to their general 
policy. It would be folly to consider their profession of personal 
interest in these matters as genuine conviction. Philanthropists 
there have been in multitudes in Parliament, but as for the efforts of 
the Liberal party having been led or dictated by the spirit of men of 
this class, the electorate would make a great mistake if they ever 
allowed themselves to be deceived by such an idea. 

The Tories have failed more completely to gauge the game of 
their political opponents than it would have been possible to imagine. 
Whenever land was attacked, or the principles they had ever fought 
for were imperilled, they invariably have adopted a timorous, poor- 
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spirited defence. They have never thought of carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country, and pointing to the gigantic changes which 
were coming to pass in the accumulation of capital, rather than land, 
in a few favoured hands; while the working classes were being ground 
down by long hours of labour, and severe competition in wages to 
the lowest possible limit. It never seemed to occur to the Tories 
that of all classes the landed interest was the most easy position of 
all to justify and defend, if it came to a question of establishing an 
odium against property and wealth. The division of land in England 
might be arbitrary, but the division of profits in trade was more 
arbitrary still. The tenure and accumulation of landed estates 
might have originated in former times in the spoliation of others, 
but at least that tenure was of considerable antiquity, and its duties 
had not been completely ignored. The economic movement of this 
last century has produced inconsiderable change in the condition of 
agriculture ; but, on the other hand, it has fundamentally altered the 
relations of labour and capital. Itis a happy thing that our English 
working classes, however hard their lives may be, have never been 
bitten with the socialistic theories of Germany and France. Had 
they been so, we should have seen a very different result—in a country 
of free discussion like England—for the capitalist interest and the 
Liberal party in connection with their reform legislation. We have, 
however, arrived at a period in Parliamentary history when these- 
things should be considered. Through various causes the landed 
interest is virtually ruined—-that is to say, landowners are heavily 
embarrassed, and their property, except where it has an accommodation 
value, is unsaleable in a great part of the country. The system of 
landlord and tenant as a commercial association is becoming com- 
pletely unworkable, while the size of the holdings is stereotyped by 
the expenditure of former times on permanent buildings, when agri- 
culture was a profitable employment. Charges, rates, tithes, and taxa- 
tion remain the same, while selling value and rent have fallen enor- 
mously. On the other hand, the value of building sites of city 
property, of all forms of real estate which can in any way be asso- 
ciated with trade and manufacture, have, in the last twenty-five 
years, more than doubled in value. The town lots, which twenty 
years ago no one valued, have all over the country been let on pro- 
fitable leases, and form the basis of large fortunes. In finance, as well 
as trade, the profits to capital have been immense. The manipula- 
tion of money also has been as lucrative a trade for financiers as it 
was to the Lombards of the fifteenth century. Every species of 
trade has developed technicalities and scientific methods for obtain- 
ing the full advantages for the use of capital, whether in developing 
the means of credit, or in maintaining the system of our condition 
of currency. Our industries have been lauded to the skies, our 
manufacturers have been pointed to as models of individual enter- 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 153. 3C 
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prise, while landowners have been treated politically with contumely 
and disdain. But if we look at what has been the course of the 
fierce struggle after wealth which has resulted in the latter end of 
this century .in creating a new aristocracy in this country, pretend- 
ing to a Liberal origin, that course has been one of considerable 
selfishness—a selfishness which on the part of landowners would 
have exposed them to the most bitter attack. Can any greater proof 
be wanted of this bowrgeois ‘laisser faire’ character of Liberal 
reform than the silent testimony which the indifference of Parliament 
to the condition of the labouring classes illustrates? So long as 
everything is left to free competition, so long as subsistence wages 
are earned, the labourers have no right to further claim on the profits 
that are daily earned by the class who enjoy comfortable and secure 
investments for their capital, and whose only personal exertion to- 
wards the creation of wealth is the verifying of their half-yearly 
dividend. Radical manufacturers and traders, who enjoy this ease, 
have no more thought for the condition of the wage-earners who 
produce this profit, than a Southern planter had for the religious 
welfare of his gang of slaves. With the landowning class this has 
not been the case. They have lived on their estate, and spent their 
wealth largely in developing its resources, in bettering in many 
ways the condition of the labourers, in building cottages, and im- 
proving voluntary schools. Why then is it, that while all these 
things have been going on, the Tory party have never been able to 
devise a popular programme of government which shall have sub- 
stance and reality about it? I presume it can only result from the 
fact that they have failed to realise certain fundamental facts con- 
nected with our history as a people. 

The English people at all times of their history have shown an 
unswerving loyalty and devotion to the person of the Crown and the 
principle of a limited monarchy, and have ever been ready to accept 
the guidance of that class which has been able to offer guarantees, 
by its position and its local associations and influence, that whatever 
that guidance should be, it would not be otherwise than sincere and 
patriotic in its object. It is to this principle that the Tory party 
to-day owe their existence as a party in Parliament, and it is because 
they have not fully understood and acted on the teaching that follows 
from it, that they are in fact a party in a minority, a party without 
absolute aims, without definite purpose, and that the bourgeois 
Radicals, time after time, are able to overpower them in the consti- 
tuencies. 

Now the principle that underlies, as I understand it, the pro- 
gramme of a ‘Tory Democracy,’ is a complete recognition of these 
facts. It is easy to say, no doubt, that a Tory Democracy is 
nothing but a system of State Socialism put into practice for the 
benefit of a party in Parliament, and that the masses prefer to see 
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reforms of their condition carried out by Radical and Democratic 
agencies, rather than by the so-called privileged class. This argu- 
ment would beg the whole point of my contention, which, as I have 
said before, is based: (1) on the fact that the Liberal party have 
been a shopkeepers’ party ; and (2) on the contention that the masses 
of this country have for centuries reposed their confidence in that 
class which it has suited the Radical party to treat with opprobrium. 

There is another point not to be lost sight of in stating this case of 
a Tory Democracy. In the first place, since the last extension of 
the franchise, and the complete protection afforded to the people by 
the last Bribery Act, the power which ever since 1832 was held by 
the middle class, has been transferred absolutely to that class which 
is simply and solely a wage-earning class, with no stored resources 
of capital whatever, and dependent in every way on the conditions 
of trade and the labour market. In the second place, it must be 
noted that a complete transference of wealth has taken place since 
1832 from the landowning class to the trading and manufacturing 
community, and this process of transfer of value has at no time been 
more accentuated than at present. The landed and Tory interest 
generally have no monopolies left to contend for; they have no object 
to gain by working the political machine. They are in no way 
opposed in interest to the great labour classes employed in industry ; 
they have no object to gain incheapening their labour. The landed 
classes are comparatively poor; they are devoid of the resources of 
capitalists, and indeed are but scantily acquainted with the methods 
by which capital is made to fructify in manufacture. This is, there- 
fore, a further guarantee that their political conduct would be disin- 
terested and impartial in matters of artisan legislation. 

The present Conservative party so little understand the part that 
lies before them, that they are embarking on a series of legislative 
absurdities. They are hankering after a gigantic financial enterprise 
which will involve using the credit of the nation in order to save the 
Irish land question. They are further absorbed with the idea that—at 
a time when agricultural land is virtually unsaleable—there is a craving 
desire for an immediate registration at any cost of all landed property ; 
and that in order to bring this about it is absolutely necessary to re- 
move the keystone that prevents the arch of the Upper Chamber from 
falling, and destroying that Chamber as hereditarily ‘constituted—I 
mean the abolition of the power of settlement, and a craving to assimi- 
late real and personal property by law. To dothisthey are prepared to 
go beyond the laws and ideas which prevail even in America, where no 
one has ever suggested to abolish the power of settlement, much less 
to treat realty and personalty on the same legal footing—to find, as 
it were, an equation between a thing that can be earmarked and a 
thing that cannot. They are again blundering as a party by wishing 
to tamper with the Tithe Settlement Act, little realising that if that 
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Act is to be altered, the country will not submit to a better security 
being given to the Church for its mortgage, unless the amount of the 
mortgage is reduced, and the whole position of the Church revenues 
generally considered. If the Church had now to do as it did 
formerly (before the Tithe Settlement Act), and go and collect its 
wheat-sheaves in the fields of the parish, it would find that the 
money value of the tithe would be very different from what it is now, 
under the extremely advantageous sliding scale which that Act esta- 
blished. The Tory party are, in fact, making the mistake of trying 
to copy the bourgeois Liberalism of the Whig party, thinking thereby 
they will be gaining strength and popularity. There could be no 
greater nor more complete delusion. When the general election comes 
they will find to their consternation that the electorate has not been in- 
terested in either Irish landlords, tithe questions, or land transfer: the 
electorate will simply note that nothing has been done by Parliament 
for the social benefit of the people, and they will again turn to the 
promises and listen to the denunciations of Radical orators. Yet 
it is not difficult to draft a programme of legislation of a domestic 
character which would command the confidence of the working classes 
without endangering a single principle of the Constitution. 


Politics are, in every country which possesses free institutions, 
simply the output of the constitutional machine. This machinery 
varies in different countries and among different people to a very 
considerable extent. In England we have a machinery which places 
an absolute powerin the hands of the popular Chamber, and the con- 
stitution is simply a set of laws, customs, and privileges confirmed 
by precedents, any of which it is in the power of the popular Chamber 
either to modify or abolish. Not only then in this country is there 
no code of constitutional rights, no instrument which lays down de- 
finitely the relative relations between the legislative and the execu- 
tive functions of Government, but these various functions have at alk 
times been in a state of variation and slow change, according to the 
feeling and desire of Parliament, and consequently indirectly of the 
people themselves. It will therefore be impossible to define the 
limits of a party as being derived from a fixed political code of dogmas, 
there being no absolute criteria of the constitution apart from the 
abstract idea of a limited monarchy and an omnipotent popular 
Chamber. Such a constitution then offers greater elasticity of prac- 
tice to the Conservative politician than would be the case in a more 
dogmatic system, whatever its intrinsic merits, such as, say, the con- 
stitution of the United States, with its fourfold development of the Pre- 
sident, the Senate, the House, and the Supreme Court. A constitution 
such as this, which depends on the rigid working of the machine 
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within the lines laid down by the framers and makers of each part of 
the system, offers far less scope for the development and elasticity of 
party lines than does the English constitution. Parties have there- 
fore in this country not only the right, but they are under the neces- 
sity, of altering their programme according to the development of 
national requirements, and these developments must be judged of 
according to their excellence by the whole people at large under the 
protection of the suffrage and the ballot. 

Now while the attitude of the Tory party has for years been one 
of stagnant defence against attacks which have principally been di- 
rected against landed property and landed interests, they have for- 
gotten the high privilege, which is theirs just as much as it is that 
of their opponents, to develop and adapt the institutions and laws of 
Parliament in the line of popular progress and national, as apart from 
class, welfare. They have allowed a spurious clamour of Liberalism to 
grow up in the guise of popular demands, whereas it has been and is 
still in their power to take their share in giving to the growing cha- 
racter of our institutions a development which shall be in perfect 
consonance with its historical antecedents, a constructive conservatism 
in fact, built up upon the axioms and postulates of our unwritten 
constitution. 

The first axiom of this constitution is, that all sections of the 
people should not only have the right to direct representation in 
Parliament, but that the views and interests of every class should 
meet with the constant and unremitting care of the people’s repre- 
sentatives. How far have the Tory party availed themselves of these 
ideas with regard to the interests of the labouring classes? Educa- 
tion, shorter hours of labour, sanitary homes, and public institutions 
to take the place of the public-house, and lastly, giving the trades 
union a recognised status, providing against accident, infirmity, and 
old age—never was there a country where these questions were of 
such vital importance to the well-being of the people, and they have 
every right to complain that they are continually shelved and set 
aside by party or Parliamentary interest. A country with a popu- 
lation denser than any country in Europe except Belgium, that 
depends solely on its trade and manufacture, where agriculture is 
virtually at a discount, and the overcrowding in towns is becoming 
day by day more considerable—what is the use of any political pro- 
gramme that fails to put in its first rank of professions each and every 
one of these necessities ? I will take the education question to begin 
with. If education is to be enforced compulsorily on the poor, it is 
obvious in the first place that education should be free, and if you 
enforce the attendance of these children it is little short of the 
bitterest cruelty to abstain from providing them a daily meal when 
you are drilling their poor little brains with high standards and 
every variety of instruction. If the parents are to pay schoolpence, 
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why are not their pence taken for providing a daily substantial 
dinner for the children? What blind folly can have taught our 
legislators that there was any benefit to be gained by filling an 
empty mind if this is daily done at the expense of a daily empty and 
unnourished body? Again, why is our educational standard so over- 
laden with abstract teaching? why are there not more technical and 
useful subjects permitted? Why teach a country boy the exact 
position of Kamschatka and the date of the Norman Conquest, and 
deny him the education that will help him to become a successful 
small cultivator? Again, why have we not done more to develop 
secondary education, and why have the labouring classes been offered 
nothing in the way of schools that shall do for their class what Owens 
College Manchester, and numbers of other admirable colleges have 
been doing of late years for ‘ Bowrgeois Liberals’? As to the matter 
of fixing the hours of labour by Parliamentary enactment, this is a 
question surrounded with many difficulties, but it can be safely left to 
the trades union to deal with, if once Parliament adopts a rational view 
with regard to trades unions generally. There is no reason why 
various trades should not form unions and lay down certain rules of 
membership, and that, upon complying with certain regulations to be 
fixed by Act of Parliament, they should not be granted charters like 
an ancient city guild of olden times; the same machinery which 
watches the conduct of the friendly societies could perfectly under- 
take the work of general supervision of charters granted to these 
trades unions, and as a fact the Government would obtain a control 
over trade unionism which it certainly never will so long as it refuses 
to recognise their public character. Yet if any one were to go to 
an employer and remonstrate with bim in his luxurious villa, in his 
own drawing-room, surrounded with his works of art which he has 
purchased in competitionat Christie’s onthe advice of art connoisseurs, 
he would boil over with indignation at what he considered unwar- 
rantable interference. Yet where is the difference in practice between 
this man, who trades in the labour market, ‘ on competition,’ with men 
who have families like his own who must live, and the man who 
bought a slave in the Charleston market and took him home to work 
in his plantation on a food-and-lodging subsistence ? No doubt it is 
not the employer we should alone blame, but the working men of 
England may well complain that Parliament under Liberal leaders 
has invariably ignored these facts.! I am not going into statistical 
figures of how much of the gross profit of trade is paid in wages; I 
simply take realised facts which point to one conclusion. Capital in 
trade carefully managed invariably produces large profits and builds 


1 See as to division of profits between labour and capital Mr. J. Rae’s condemna- 
tion of H. George’s book, Progress and Poverty, pages 424 and following ; also growth 
of income liable to income tax, 430 and following. See also quotation from Professor 
Cairnes’s Leading Principles, quoted by Rae, page 340. 
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up innumerable fortunes to traders. Wage-earners invariably remain 


poor. 
I now come to the greatest disgrace of all in our modern condi- 


tions, ‘the homes of the people,’ and I take haphazard a cutting 
from that respectable organ the Times, and I say ex wno disce omnes. 


InsaANITARY AREAS IN Sr, Panoras.—Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, the medical officer 
of health for St. Pancras, has prepared an elaborate report for the information of 
the local vestry’s Sanitary Committee concerning the insanitary and overcrowded 
areas which exist throughout the parish, some of them in close proximity to 
Russell Square, Tavistock Square, and Endsleigh Gardens, These areas are com~ 
plained of as not only a disgrace to the parish, but a moral and physical danger to 
all around. After referring to the powers conferred by various Acts of Parliament 
on the local authorities, and enumerating the areas in the parish which he deems in 
an insanitary condition, Dr. Sykes points out that many of the dwellings reported 
as insanitary can be more effectually controlled by by-laws than by the ‘ tedious 
time-consuming’ procedure of the Nuisances Removal and other Acts. He reminds 
the Sanitary Committee in conclusion that the most efficient work of a sanitary 
authority consists in preventing the state of dwellings from becoming insanitary, 
so that it may be rendered unnecessary to resort to drastic measures after these 
conditions have been allowed to arise, and hence by-laws for the control of such 
dwellings stand in the front rank as preventive measures. A visitor, unconnected 
with the vestry, who has visited the dens in which the poor live on these insanitary 
areas, states that Medina Place is partly demolished, but that the débris of ’he 
houses remains. Argyle Place is connected with Medina Place by a narrow, filthy 
passage, in which refuse of all kinds poisons the atmosphere, Here children 
abound and play. The kitchen of a house at the corner of Riley Street hard by 
is occupied by a one-armed man, his wife, and three children, A bed in a corner, 
a three-legged stool, a chair, and a few pieces of crockery-ware constitute their 
furniture. Half-a-crown a week is the rent, and the children often go hungry. In 
Churchway the visitor found much filth, poverty, and wretchedness. Two rooms 
of a cottage were occupied by a man, his wife, and ten children, In the front 
room of an adjoining cottage were found a young coal carrier out of work, his wife 
and five children, the youngest six weeks old and the eldest seven years. All the 
children were ragged and almost naked, and the eldest was crying with hunger. 
Owing a week’s rent, the landlord had given the coal-carrier notice to quit, and his 
wife, careworn and haggard, said, with a sigh, ‘No one cares whether we are 
alive or dead.’ Other houses are described as extremely insanitary, as destitute of 
furniture, and as tenanted by hungry people, in one case by a woman, who said 
‘she had not had bite or sup for two days.’ On the other hand, the Rev. P. N. 
Waggett, curate of St. Pancras, denies that Churchway is quite uncared for. He 
adds, ‘There is scarcely one day in the year which does not see both the clergy 
and their unwearied helpers, the City missionaries, busy in Churchway.’* 


It is sufficient for general and universal application in most of the 
towns of England. It is no use pointing to Peabody Buildings, and 
Municipal Acts, and royal commissions on the housing of the work- 
ing classes ; I simply go by what we all can see and do see throughout 
the whole of the East End of London, and labouring people’s quarters 
generally. They are an absolute disgrace to the nation that suffers 
such things. I do not care what the reasons are, I do not care who 
2 Times, August 19, 1889. 
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the owners of this class of property are, I do not care what are the 
difficulties, financial or otherwise, that stand in the way, I do not 
care if we haye to face socialistic legislation; but I assert that no 
party is alive to the country’s interest, or its own interest either, 
that allows an abuse of this sort tacitly to lie hid. We talk of using 
the credit of the State to buy out Irish landowners, forgetting that 
the credit of the State is such as it is because it isnot so used. We 
might far more properly propose to employ the credit of the State to 
engage a Baron Haussmann to pull down and rebuild in model dwell- 
ing-houses one quarter of the area of London, and place the manage- 
ment and the letting of these dwellings under a specially created 
board for working them. With regard to public institutions to 
take the place of the public-houses, a good deal has been done by 
philanthropic agencies, but a resolute opposition is still maintained 
to allowing the working man’s Sunday to be anything more cheer- 
ful than a day of church-going or a day of sleep. As to the question 
of general insurance by the working classes against old age or dis- 
ablement or death, nothing whatever has been done by the State. 
The legislation that has been passed regarding holding a control over 
the action of friendly societies and gigantic insurance agencies like 
the Prudential, is most ineffectual; abuses without end exist, and 
confidence is to a large extent wanting in these societies, since their 
operations are so inefficiently controlled by the public department 
that is appointed to supervise them. When it is considered what 
an enormous proportion of the people of this country depend solely 
on their power to earn wages for themselves and their families, and 
that these families are often far beyond the power of the parent 
adequately to support, it cannot be wondered if the working classes 
lose heart, and become improvident, and spend their earnings in 
the public-house. Our rich have their clubs, the middle classes have 
their comfortable homes, while the workman has absolutely no place 
to rest and enjoy himself but the one small room, or perhaps two, 
where he, his wife, and several children have to live, every condition 
of their lives, on wages which will often not keep the family from 
hunger. 

It is not the place here to go into the methods by which a system 
of general insurance could be arrived at, probably by recognising the 
trades unions as special guilds, and inserting checks and provisions 
into their charters. We may assure ourselves, however, that if the 
Liberal party see no difficulties in offering every agricultural 
labourer the famous three acres and a cow, the Tory party should be 
quite willing to consider the means by which the State shall render 
assistance to labourers, by giving a legal status to trades unions, and 
encouraging industrial insurance among those classes that are daily 
engaged in the unhealthy occupation of factories and various manu- 
facturing industries. In this short sketch of a programme that con- 
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cerns the domestic welfare of the great body of the electorate, I see no 
reason why there should not be a complete alliance of object between 
the Tory party and the Democracy. Such a programme also contains 
questions of the very gravest importance to the future of this country. 
Power having fallen into the hands of the very classes in whose behalf 
this programme is urged, may easily be misused to the undoing of 
much that it would be impossible to reinstate. 

English people are not jealous of one another’s goods, and there is 
no sort of antipathy towards the classes that possess wealth. It is well 
understood that the stability of our prosperity depends largely upon the 
stability of our political and social institutions, and that it is dangerous 
to drive away trade and capital, that may never return to our shores. 
A series of impudent shams have been palmed off on the country as 
a programme for general reform ; these reforms have been simply so 
many bribes given to the electorate by the Liberal party, at the ex- 
pense of one particular interest. In no way has the Liberal party 
ever attempted to deal with the great social questions which belong 
to the relations of ‘ labour’ to ‘ capital,’ or the material bettering of 
the manufacturing classes as against the interest of capital. The 
great body of capitalists and manufacturers are allied to the Liberal 
party because its system is one of general laisser faire in matters 
which concern what they consider to be trade competition. The 
Tory party have so far utterly failed to see these faults in the pro- 
gramme of their opponents. They are eminently capable to perform 
a great part in establishing the work of domestic reform. They have 
no personal motives to prevent them from identifying themselves 
with the labour interest. No party can exist on principles which 
contain nothing but a negation of the views of their opponents. The 
Tory party have before them a programme. They have it in their 
power to assist in the solution of the great question of the next fifty 
years of national life, the relation of labour to capital. If they fail 
to understand their opportunity, they will fail also to understand the 
ideas and objects which underlie the theory of our unwritten con- 
stitution. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL PARTY. 


Party is a body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavours the 
national interest upon some principle in which they are all agreed.— Burke. 


THE discussion which has been raised during the last few weeks as to 
the possible reconstruction of our political parties is not likely to die 
out. The ideas which underlie it have been long fermenting in 
men’s minds. All that was wanted to quicken them into life was 
that they should be expressed in words by some leader of public 
opinion, on some noteworthy occasion. The necessary impetus was 
given last September by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain in 
their Yorkshire speeches. The partisan journals were at once astir, 
some heartily welcoming the new proposal, others seeking to cover 
it with ridicule, and to prevent its coming to the birth. The pro- 
fessional politicians out of office, of course, followed suit. But, in 
spite of all attacks, the proposal survives, and is likely to hold a 
large portion of the field of political thought, at least as long as the 
present Parliament lasts—that is to say, for the next two or three 
years. What will become of it at the end of that time no one can 
foretell with certainty, but many of us believe that it will then cease 
to be talked about in the light of a proposal, not because it will have 
fallen through, but because it will have got itself translated into 
fact. 

The grounds for this belief may be stated as follows. There is a 
growing sense of the inadequacy of our existing party nomenclature 
to represent the differences that really separate one set of politicians 
from another set. The Tory of the old school is already become 
obsolete. At all events, few are bold enough to boast of that title 
when addressing a popular audience. The man who calls himself a 
Tory is usually careful to explain that he is a Tory of the New 
School—the capitals stand for the emphasis of his gesture—which is 
as much as to say that, being fully alive to the change of view forced 
upon him by the extended suffrage, he is prepared to give in his 
adhesion to most of the articles of the old Liberal faith. He may 
sometimes cast a tender retrospective glance at Protection amid the 
confidences of private life, but he will not dare to acknowledge her as 
his mistress before the world. The Ballot and Compulsory Educa- 
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tion are as much his as if he had invented them, the patents of his 
opponents having long since expired. His also is now local repre- 
sentative government in all parts of the United Kingdom. Even in 
the matter of tithes he has given way ; for he is ready to place them 
openly on the shoulders of the landlords, who have long borne the 
burden of them concealed in their breeches pockets. Such a man 
would have been called a Liberal thirty years ago. He is now called 
an advanced Tory or else a progressive Conservative. The former is 
the fitter phrase of the two, precisely because it has no inherent 
meaning of its own, whereas a progressive Conservative is a con- 
tradiction in terms, and Conservative is not so veteran a word in 
politics as to be entitled to indulge in the luxury of eccentricity. 

When we turn to the nomenclature in the opposite camp we find 
a similar confusion prevailing. The term ‘ Liberal’ has lost its dis- 
tinctiveness for the reason already indicated—namely, that there are 
Liberal Conservatives, to say nothing of Conservative Liberals. Radical 
is a more characteristic and, at first sight, more attractive word, for 
it denotes a thoroughgoing policy, and thoroughness of execution is 
to be admired in every department of life. But then there are 
Radicals and Radicals. There is the Radical of the type of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, when he chooses to pose as a Tory Democrat. 
There is the Radical of the type of Mr. Labouchere, who bears astrong 
family resemblance to the Continental Socialist. All this is very 
perplexing. Why should identical words be employed to signify 
totally different things? No wonder that thoughtful men who have 
nothing to gain from chaos are seeking a more lucid political classi- 
fication, and are, many of them, declining to be labelled at all, for 
fear of being labelled wrong. 

If this state of things were inevitable, or even in the order of 
nature, a wise man would resign himself to it without a murmur. 
But we are dealing with things that are artificial and entirely in 
our own power. The difficulty cannot, therefore, be insuperable, 
although it must be confessed that a difficulty there is. In theory, 
indeed, nothing can be more easily changed than a name. But in 
practice it is found that where one name-system is in vogue, it 
requires either a great crisis or an insistence throughout long years 
to induce men to substitute any other for it. Has such a crisis 
arrived? There are those who think that it has. There are others, 
like Mr. Frederick Greenwood, who think that it has not, but that 
we are within measurable distance of it. There are others, again, 
like Sir George Trevelyan, who refuse to believe that it ever can 
arrive, because, in their worship of the fetish ‘ Party,’ they 2onceive 
that to tamper with party designations is sacrilege punishable with 
political death. In order to judge between these various opinions, 
we must briefly advert to certain remarkable events in the history of 
the last three years. 
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Of course, the cardinal fact to be noted is the Home Rule Bill of 
1886 ; for if that had not been introduced the present schism in the 
Liberal party might never have taken place. But this is not the 
only or even the prime factor in the situation. The powers of the 
Irish Statutory Parliament were to be so hedged round by provisions 
and restrictions, that if these could have held their ground, and if 
the Parnellites could have been trusted to accept that Bill as final, 
an end might have been put to the Home Rule agitation for at 
least a quarter of a century. We know, however, that the hopes 
entertained in that direction by those who were willing to submit 
that Bill to a new Parliament have been wholly falsified. The safe- 
guards of our national security on which we relied, and to which a 
hollow assent was given by the Irish members at the time, have long 
been cast to the winds. More than twelve months ago Mr. Michael 
Davitt announced, in a speech delivered in County Wexford, that ‘ an 
ugly feeling was growing up among his colleagues, that they had sur- 
rendered too easily to Mr. Gladstone for the kind of Home Rule to 
which they would agree.’ And Mr. T. D. Sullivan stated nearly 
simultaneously at Dublin that Ireland had ‘ now established a right 
to a larger and wider scheme of Home Rule than was proposed in 
1886.’ Nor is thisall. The Bill itself, even if it could be treated as 
still alive after we have been assured, in the classic phrase of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, that it is ‘as dead as Julius Cesar,’ has been trans- 
formed by the excision of its twenty-fourth clause. The country is 
now invited, while retaining the Irish members in the House of 
Commons, to accept as the logical outcome of such retention a 
system of bastard federalism for which no analogy can be found in 
any part of the globe. Superficial politicians on the stump still 
talk of the Gladstonian policy of 1886 as if it existed in 1889, and 
twit those who were favourable to that policy, as defined and limited 
by the Bill of 1886, with being renegades and turncoats. These 
sneers and gibes are wholly futile. There is no such policy now, 
and, indeed, no one can make out what the present Gladstonian 
policy is, unless it be the short and simple expedient of giving to 
Mr. Gladstone a free hand to impose on the country any measure he 
likes in which his Parnellite allies will condescend to acquiesce. 
The new nostrum—‘ Imperial Home Rule ’—is a gigantic and fasci- 
nating scheme, but how it is to work, or why violence is to be done to 
our national traditions for the sake of pleasing a comparatively small 
number of persons who have never asked for this particular form of 
remedy, and, for all we know, do not desire it, no one as yet has suc- 
ceeded in showing. Events have proved that the Gladstonian party 
was in too great a hurry in 1886 ; its pace has of late become terrific. 
As if possessed by the Irish Question, it now adopts a counsel of 
despair, and is about to plunge into unknown abysses and to drag 
the British Constitution along with it. We are out of breath, and 
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through the prevailing mist cannot even descry the path it has taken. 
If its nominal leader would have us follow him down the decline, let 
him give us pause and give us speech. Let him act up to his own 
creed, and take the people into his confidence. Let him treat his 
‘flesh and blood’ as intelligent beings, and afford them, by clear 
statement, an opportunity of scanning his new proposals. So long 
as he remains silent or oracularly obscure we have a right to doubt 
whether he knows his own mind. 

Here, then, is a strong line of demarcation between the different 
sections of the once undivided Liberal party; on the one side are 
those who blindly put their trust in the ex-Premier’s judgment, on 
the other side those who distrust it. With the former must be 
classed men like Sir William Harcourt, and the bulk of those who 
enjoyed place and power during the last two Liberal administrations. 
With the latter, men like Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, who 
decline to be dragged at the chariot wheels of any dictator, however 
eminent or however triumphant. They are themselves leaders of men, 
and cannot therefore be expected to wear any man’s livery. Their 
title to be so ranked has been abundantly proved by the influence 
they have exerted on the legislative action of the Conservative party 
during the continuance of the Unionist alliance. Gallantly aided by 
their immediate followers, they have piloted the present Ministry 
through many a dangerous shoal, and their policy is as conspicuous 
in the Acts which that Ministry has lately passed as if they had them- 
selves commanded the vessel of the State. 

Is this alliance an ephemeral phenomenon, or is it destined to 
grow into something closer and warmer? The answer depends on 
another important fact, which has now to be taken into account— 
namely, the future of the new combination which during last 
session emerged in concrete form and is known as the New Radical 
Party. 

To those who have persistently branded the Liberal-Uaic nists 
with the opprobrious term of Dissentient Liberals the su Iden a; pear- 
ance in their midst of this compact and resolute band, e juipped with 
all the apparatus of House of Commons warfare, must be peculiarly 
galling. It is a distinct imputation on their own orthodoxy. And 
it places them in an interesting dilemma. Either they agree with 
the prospectus of the new Company, or they do not. If they do, 
they have ceased to be followers of Mr. Gladstone, for it would be a 
libel on the character of that statesman to impute to him sympathy 
with the reckless cynicism and communistie designs of its principal 
promoters. If they do not, they must submit to the humiliation of 
acknowledging a split in their own ranks—a split far more serious 
than that which their organs in the press are never tired of charging 
against those Liberals who differ from them. How is this split to be 
healed? For healed, according to their view of party politics, it 
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must be at any cost. Clearly only by such a surrender on one side 
as will restore harmony to their body. At present, their movements 
are amusingly zigzag, for head and tail are trying to wag one another. 
But as the tail is unfortunately the more active and the more prose- 
lytising member, it is certain to get its wicked way. The bye- 
elections of last October, notably Peterborough and Elgin and Nairn, 
furnish ample evidence of this. Just as the Conservatives are gravi- 
tating to the Liberals, so must the Gladstonians gravitate to the 
Jacobins. When precisely the point of contact will be reached is, of 
course, unknown. But there is reason to believe that it will not be 
long after 1892. Then, should there be a majority in favour of Home 
Rule, we can picture in our mind’s eye a scene not unlike the 
Witches’ scene in Macbeth. Behold the propagandists of the new 
faith, wrapped in the sheets of their favourite journals, ‘ going about’ 
the great cauldron of the State, aglow from base to brim with arti- 
ficial heat, and dropping into the bubbles jostling near its surface 
the motley ingredients of the next Administration :— 


Jaw of Harcourt, cheek of Labby, 
Trevelyan’s legs, one firm, one flabby ; 
Morley’s backbone, Sexton’s gall, 
With Parnell juice to season all. 


But we hasten to beg pardon for our levity, lest we should have 
offended Professor Stuart or some other hard-headed Scotchman. We 
apologise also to the Commission, in case we have committed a con- 
tempt of court, and proceed with our argument. If, as we have shown, 
there has been recently a new departure in Separatist politics—we 
use the word Separatist in no invidious sense, but as denoting the 
multiplication of separate Parliaments which Gladstonians are now 
making for—it is not unreasonable that there should be a correspond- 
ing departure in Unionist politics. And this is what has in fact 
happened. 

Said Lord Hartington at Ilkley on September 8 :— 


I cannot doubt that all that is taking place from day to day, the common 
labours on which we are engaged, the common interests which we are learning to 
uphold and defend, are laying the foundations at some not very distant date of the 
formation of a national party which shall know no other bond than the bond of 
devotion to imperial interests, which shall be bound together by the bond of com- 
mon effort to raise and elevate the condition of our countrymen all over the 
United Kingdom. 


Said Mr. Chamberlain at Huddersfield on September 18 :— 


We may be driven to contemplate a new and, as I have said on a previous 
occasion, a national party. 

We find that it is not only upon the Irish question that moderate men of all 
parties are being summoned to a common platform. 
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And at Newcastle on October 2 :— 


As long as the old party names subsist we cannot get the whole of those 
whom we address to deal with the matters which we discuss with them purely on 
their merits. Ido not know what is the best remedy for this state of things. It 
has led me warmly to support the suggestion made a short time ago by Lord 
Hartington that at all events the possibility of a new party should be discussed. 
I quite agree there is no hurry in the matter. A new party cannot be manufac- 
tured, It must come, if it comes at all, by a process of natural evolution, and 
with the good-will and assent of all who are concerned, 


When responsible statesmen speak out in this fashion they are really 
appealing to public opinion for support. The question for us all is, 
Do they deserve it? It is clear that the present position of parties 
is abnormal and unnatural. The Conservatives are being kept in 
office by the Liberal-Unionists who are not represented in the Cabinet, 
except by Mr. Goschen, and who are not sufficiently numerous to 
hold their own at the polls. Each section keeps up its separate 
organisation as if it anticipated the rupture at no distant date of the 
link that attaches it to the other section. There is, however, as we all 
know, no such prospect either in the immediate or in the distant 
future. Why then such a waste of power and resources? Are our old 
party badges of such priceless value? We are told that they are— 
to the sensitive rank and file. Be it so. Then we must educate the 
rank and file by constantly putting before them, in season and out 
of season, what Unionism really means. 

Unionism, or rather the Unionist policy, is not, as its adversaries are 
so fond of asserting, of the negative or barren kind. It is, on the 
contrary, a constructive and fruitful policy. In dealing with Ireland it 
proceeds by the method of carefully investigating the material wants 
of the people. It acknowledges that she is not greatly favoured by 
nature, at all events in her West and South-west districts, that her 
industries have been sorely crippled in the past by the jealous inter- 
ference of her stronger neighbour and rival, and that her natural 
resources require to be developed to the full. With this in view, 
it seeks to extend her system of railway communication with the 
coast, to enlarge her harbours, and to encourage her sea fisheries, 
and to drain her watery soil. It desires to settle her agrarian 
troubles by helping her tenants to buy the fee-simple of their 
holdings on highly favourable terms, with the assistance of British 
capital. It is about to invest her with powers of local representative 
government similar to those which have already been bestowed on 
the rest of the United Kingdom. On the other hand, it is not 
prepared to place the interests of two millions of her loyal citizens 
at the mercy of the remaining hostile three millions. It refuses to 
make any distinction of persons when meting out punishment to 
those who break the law. It declines to imitate the Chinese pro- 
ceeding, immortalised in the ‘Essays of Elia,’ of setting fire to the 
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fabric of the British Empire in order to gratify the tastes of a party 
of Irish Nationalists, when the coveted ‘roast pig’ can be obtained 
in as succulent a form by a method less hazardous and much more 
economical. 

In dealing with affairs not peculiarly Irish the Unionist policy is 
equally plain. It recognises the truth that a democracy is the 
creature and subject of law, and that it is even more so than a 
despotic monarchy. It builds its reforms, whether social or political, 
on the sure foundation of historical continuity. It is patriotic, not 
with the patriotism of those who think that their own country is 
better than all others, but of those who cherish her in their hearts 


beyond others 
—with love far brought 
From out the storied Past and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought. 


It seeks to guard individual freedom against the encroaching 
tyranny of the multitude. It rules with a firm, but gentle hand, 
and holds good practical administration to be worth all the wisdom 
of the Statute Book. It does not fawn upon the masses or treat 
them as if they were the depository of ultimate truth. It does not 
surrender itself to a blind hero-worship or place itself under the 
guidance of any one man, however distinguished his services in the 
past, without having the slightest notion whither he is going to lead 
them. It does not set at nought the right of private property 
without giving full compensation, nor approve the method well 
described by Mr. Herbert Spencer, of ‘taking from the worthy the 
things they have laboured for, in order to give to the unworthy the 
things they have not earned.’ To sum up, Unionism is not latter- 
day doctrinaire Radicalism. It is the old Liberalism of such men as 
John Bright, John Stuart Mill, and Henry Fawcett, and, we may 
add, of Mr. Gladstone himself for many a long year after he ceased 
to be a Tory and before he became hopelessly entangled in the 
Parnellite meshes. 

With principles sound and elastic as these, it matters not by what 
name the new party is called. ‘ Unionist’ will still find favour with 
some, ‘ National’ with others. That question need not be discussed 
here. The vital point is that a single name suffices, that the party 
is, in fact, one and not two. To repeat Burke’s definition placed at 
the head of this paper, it is ‘a body of men united for promoting 
the national interest on principles on which they are agreed.’ It 
will necessarily take time for the electorate to become thoroughly 
familiar with the new idea. But we have at least the whole of the 
rest of the present Parliament in which to develop it and make it 
known. Let us work while it is day. And, above all, let us close 
our ranks. Distracted counsels are fatal to success. To keep 
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double machinery going in the constituencies is but waste of power. 
Joint Unionist committees should at once be formed throughout the 
country. The generals of the two wings of the great army should 
lend active support to each other on the platform as well as in 
council. In the face of the common danger we should hear no more 
of local jealousies at the polls. Unionists intend to win at the next 
general election. To do so, they must become Unionists in a double 
sense—one in action and in organisation, as they are already one in 
purpose and in aim. 


MontTsaGue CRACKANTHORPE. 


VoL, XXVI.—No. 153. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUSTRALIA FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


DurinG the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee two years ago, it came 
into my mind to jot down for my own amusement some of my recol- 
lections of Australia, where I was when she came to the throne. 

Everyone knows that the progress of the Australian Colonies of 
late years has been extraordinary, but as there are probably few who 
fully recognise how great the change has been within living memory 
and during a single reign, and fewer still who can picture to them- 
selves the state of the country at the time I speak of, I have allowed 
myself, as one of those who can still describe it from personal ex- 
perience, to be persuaded into publishing the recollections, which, 
most assuredly, were written down without any such intention. 

I was at home from Cambridge for the long vacation of 1836 when 
one day my father proposed that I should go out to Australia, for 
which Sir John Franklin was just about to sail upon his appointment 
as Governor of Tasmania, or rather of Van Diemen’s Land, which had 
not yet lost the name given to it by its discoverer, Abel Jans Tasman, 
in honour of the Governor of the Dutch East Indian possessions, the 
father of the lady of his heart, to whom we owe the Maria Bays, 
Maria Islands, and Capes Maria Van Diemen, that are so plentiful 
along its shores. 

As one of the most remote quarters of the globe Swift had placed 
in it the fabulous Laputa of his Gulliver, and there was still some 
mystery attached to it; but the Colony was in a highly prosperous 
state, which seemed to give an opening for a younger son, and I 
jumped readily at the proposal to go out there. I was nineteen and 
the prospect of seeing what was then an almost unknown world, and 
the hope of being able to do something for myself, were sufficient 
attractions to prevent doubt or hesitation. I never, however, became 
a settler or a squatter, for on the passage out Sir J. Franklin offered 
me the civil appointment of aide-de-camp, and about eighteen 
months later made me his private secretary, so that from the first 
instead of being thrown loose on the Colony, I had the good fortune 
to be taken into the family of one of the noblest men that ever lived, 
who, after his return from his Governorship, perished in an expedi- 
tion to discover the North-West Passage, which he claimed the right 
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to command, by virtue of his former experience, though far past the 
age at which most men would willingly undertake such a duty. 

A trip to Australia has now become an everyday holiday excursion, 
but in those days the voyage was considered a serious undertaking : 
it was seldom performed in less than four months, and often took 
much longer; the vessels were for the most part small, ill-found, 
and indifferent sailers; the accommodation was the very reverse of 
luxurious, the allowance of fresh water to the passengers very limited, 
and even in the best of them the feeding such as would now be con- 
sidered detestable; and they were frequently commanded by most 
incompetent masters, of whom I may give as a sample a captain with 
whom I once sailed. We had had a long spell of very bad weather, 
and when at last the captain had been able to get an observation I 
found him marking our position on the chart and asked him where- 
abouts he made us out to be. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ the reckoning puts us 
here, but, allowing a hundred miles for error of chronometer, I cal- 
culate that we must be about here (showing another spot); you see 
the main-spring of my chronometer was broken and I got it spliced 
at Sydney, and I think it must be out about a hundred miles by 
this time!’ : 

We were, however, fortunate in the vessel in which we made the 
voyage out, as the ‘ Fairlee’ was a very favourable specimen of her 
class, with quiet, good seamen as master and officers. Though one 
of the largest that traded with Tasmania she was a barque of only 800 
tons and had to carry a large consignment of cabin, intermediate, and 
steerage passengers, the last being desperately tightly packed; but 
though we had three deaths during the passage, as we also had three 
births, our tally remained correct and we landed our full complement 
at Hobart Town a few days before Christmas 1836, after a fairly good 
passage, having left England in August. 

The approach to the town from the sea must always be striking, 
as the river Derwent is there enlarged into a magnificent estuary, 
and Mount Wellington rises boldly from the forest to a height of 
4,000 ft. immediately behind the town, but those who visit it now can 
have no conception of the intense curiosity that was excited at the 
time I speak of by the first glimpse of a country of which so little 
was known. 

We had been told that Australia was a land of contradictions, 
differing from Europe in everything: that the trees shed their bark 
instead of their leaves, that the swans were black instead of white ; 
that all the animals carried their young in external pouches, that the 
moles had the bill of a duck and laid eggs like a bird; and that the 
cherries had the stones on the outside instead of in the inside of the 
fruit. Now everyone is familiar with kangaroos and opossums, with 


black swans-and with the platypus ornithorhynchus, but it was then, 
3D2 
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very different, and Australia was still a country about which, although 
discovered for two centuries, little was generally known. 

The interior was scarcely explored at all, and it was so short a 
time since Tasmania was even known to be an island that Franklin, 
the new governor and my master, had served, though in a later voyage, 
with Captain Flinders, whose assistant-surgeon, Dr. Bass, in a very 
adventurous expedition in an open boat, discovered the straits that 
separate it from the mainland, which were named after him by his 
commander. 

It was not yet fifty years since the first settlement in Australia 
had been formed at Sydney by Captain Phillip with his consignment 
of convicts, which, with the persons in charge of it, had been sent out 
from England, with an improvident recklessness not easy now to 
understand, to be thrown upon the shores of an absolutely unknown 
country. All that was known of it was that on the east coast of 
Australia Captain Cook had discovered and entered a fine bay, which 
from the brilliancy of the epacris which grows on the poorest soil he 
had named Botany Bay, and, without further inquiry, it was deter- 
mined to establish a penal colony there. But when Captain Phillip 
reached it with the fleet which conveyed the convicts and their guards 
he found that from the want of fresh water and from the hopelessly 
arid soil it was so entirely unsuited for a settlement that he deter- 
mined to sail along the coast to the northward in the hopes of lighting 
upon a more suitable spot, and before he had gone a dozen miles he 
came upon an opening between two headlands which led him into 
the magnificent harbour of Port Jackson, where there was water in 
abundance and a better soil, and here he disembarked his people on 
the spot where has since grown up the great town of Sydney, the 
capital of New South Wales. So it came about that, though being 
transported and being sent to Botany Bay were invariably used as 
synonymous terms even by judges on the bench, not a single convict 
was ever landed at Botany Bay from the first day to the last of the 
continuance of the system of transportation. 

The same improvidence as had been shown in the first despatch 
of the convicts continued for years to render their very existence 
precarious, and after being kept for months on the lowest starvation 
rations they were more than once reduced to the very last extremity 
by the non-arrival of the store-ships on which they depended for food. 
These vessels were despatched irregularly and at long intervals, in 
fleets convoyed by a man of war, the speed of which, being regulated 
by that of the slowest sailer amongst them, sometimes took eight and 
ten months to the voyage, during which the settlement was suffering 
fearful privations. 

The Governors do not seem to have been selected with much 
care, for a more unfortunate choice could hardly have been made than 
that of the second or third governor in the person of the Captain 
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Bligh, who had commanded the ‘ Bounty’ at the time of the memorable 
mutiny which he had provoked by his tyranny, and who finished his 
career in the colony precisely as he had finished it in the ‘ Bounty.’ 
He made himself hated from the day he arrived, till at last it was deter- 
mined that he must be got rid of at all hazards. There was at that time 
a small corps of Militia called the New South Wales Fencibles, one 
of whose officers I knew well as the head of the principal bank in 
Hobart Town, and these, having been induced to join in the plot, 
entered the Government House, pulled Bligh out from under a bed 
where he had hid himself, and, without any unnecessary violence, 
took him down to the harbour and put him on board a small vessel, 
telling him to go about his business without loss of time. He reached 
England in due course, but the Government does not appear to have 
taken any notice of these summary proceedings beyond the dissolu- 
tion of the gallant corps of Fencibles, whose sole recorded exploit is 
that of the deposition of their Governor. 

It was one of the strangest occurrences that ever took place in a 
colony, and, though many captains have had mutinies in their ships, 
Bligh is probably the only man who ever drove first a ship and then 
a colony into one. 

The settlement in Van Diemen’s Land not having been formed 
till fifteen years later than that at Sydney—hardly thirty years 


before my arrival—and, being at first a mere prison where no free 
settlers were permitted, it could not be said to have had more than 
some twenty-five years of existence as a colony. 

In that time it had made astonishing progress and had become 


very prosperous. 

The entire population of the island was still under 40,000, of 
which more than a third were convicts, while of the rest a consider- 
able proportion were men whose sentences had expired, so that there 
were not above 20,000 who had arrived as free settlers; but most 
of these had done extremely well, the Government having been 
liberal in giving grants of land to immigrants, who had been enabled 
to improve and make it productive through the abundant supply of 
convict-labourers assigned to them as servants. 

Soon after my arrival I went with the Governor on a visit to one 
of these early settlers, who was living in a large stone house with a 
beautiful natural park in the middle of a magnificent property of 
fully 7,000/. a year. He had been the skipper of a small Isle of Man 
vessel—probably a smuggler—and he said he had borrowed 4001. 
to come out to Van Diemen’s Land, on which he still continued to 
pay the interest, for, as it had brought him luck, he did not choose 
to pay it off. There were very many instances of the same kind. 

Sheep and cattle farming was the chief source of profit; for, 
although a considerable quantity of corn was already grown, any 
rapid development of the production was impossible from the great 
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difficulty and expense of clearing the land of the enormous trees 
which stood closely on all the best soil, even when the roots were 
allowed to remain in the ground, as they almost always were, and it 
was only open park-like land that could be profitably laid under the 
plough, and then chiefly by those who were content to farm in the 
roughest possible fashion. An old north country man, who was one 
of the most successful of the agricultural farmers, when he was 
asked where he got people to hoe his turnips, of which he had a 
large crop, answered ‘Na, na, they'll no be hoed; I saa thin, bid 
God bless them, and never go near them till I go to pu’ them.’ 

This old fellow described the miseries he had gone through only 
two or three years before, while there was the constant risk of attacks 
from bushrangers or from the blacks, when he never could leave his 
home for a couple of days without knowing that on his return he 
might very likely find his house burnt and his wife and children 
murdered, as had happened to many of his neighbours. 

But, although a certain amount of bushranging still continued, 
all danger from the blacks was at an end, the whole of the aborigines 
being now located in Flinders Island, in Bass’s Straits, to which 
their removal had been accomplished in a very remarkable way. 

Their number in Tasmania had never been great, and it had been 
much reduced by years of wars with the settlers, who ruthlessly, though 
certainly not without provocation, were gradually exterminating 
them, till Sir George Arthur, the governor whom Franklin succeeded, 
with a view to putting an end to this tantalising state of things, and 
for the protection of the blacks themselves, had organised a vast ex- 
pedition, consisting of some thousands of settlers, soldiers, constables, 
and convicts, in the hopes that the few remaining hundreds of the 
aborigines might be captured in one sweep and removed to some place 
where they would at the same time be out of the reach of persecution 
and unable to molest the settlers. The attempt totally failed, and 
the war between the blacks and the whites went on as before, but the 
result—which the whole force of the Government and of the colonists 
had been unable to secure—was accomplished by the action of a 
single and to all appearance very commonplace man of the name of 
Robertson—a brickmaker by trade, of a serious and religious turn of 
mind, who was scandalised at the cruel treatment of the blacks by 
the settlers, and believed that, if he was allowed to go among them, 
he would be able to persuade them voluntarily to consent to leave 
the main island, where they were being exterminated, and to follow 
him to another where they should be protected and maintained. 

His project was, of course, laughed at as visionary, nobody be- 
lieving that it could lead to anything more than his being tomahawked 

‘for his pains; but he expressed himself confident, and resolved to 
go, if he was allowed to pledge the faith of the Government for the 
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safety and future maintenance of the blacks, which assurance he was 
at last authorised to give. 

A more hopeless, and at the same time a more gallant, enterprise 
has seldom been undertaken; for he went alone and unarmed into 
the midst of a set of savages to whom every white man was a mortal 
enemy; but his success was complete, and in a very short time he 
was able to announce that the whole of the black population were 
willing to follow him to the place selected for their location; and, 
without the slightest difficulty or resistance, they were removed to 
Flinders Island, and Tasmania was freed from all further danger from 
them. 

The Governor paid a visit to this native settlement a year or two 
after our arrival, and found that, in spite of all care, the blacks were 
already rapidly dying out ; and this could not be caused by the in- 
troduction of spirits and European diseases, to which the disappear- 
ance of aboriginal races before the white man is commonly attributed ; 
for no spirits were admitted at Flinders, and the only whites were 
the few officials, at the head of whom was Robertson himself, the 
Apostle of the Blacks as he was called, whose attention to the interests 
of his flock was unremitting. Few children were born, and of these 
very few survived; and, from one cause or another, the grown-up 
people died fast. 

They were comfortably clothed and housed and were well fed— 
very possibly too well—for they were of the lowest class of savage, 
accustomed to go entirely naked, not making anything of the nature 
of a hut, and having to work long before securing a meal from a 
kangaroo, opossum, or bandicoot ; while at Flinders they sat clothed 
and idle in a warm house, getting {their food without exertion or 
exercise, and if they felt unwell they would say there was a bad spirit 
in the house, and throwing off every rag of clothing, they would 
leave it and go stark naked into the bush without shelter from rain 
or cold. 

They were of a decidedly lower type than the aborigines of the 
mainland of Australia, and it was curious that, though Tasmania 
was only separated from it by a narrow strait, the natives had woolly 
hair like negroes, while those of the much hotter continent had 
straight hair. 

The small number of births among them was not a thing to 
regret, though it was melancholy to see grown men and women 
dying off even though they suffered no ill-treatment, bat whether 
these poor creatures were happy or not it is impossible to say: they 
certainly looked so, and were very merry on the occasion of our 
visit, which was of course a great event in their monotonous lives. 

The worthy apostle had endeavoured to make Christians of them, 
and was much gratified by their proficiency in hymn-singing, which 
appeared to afford great satisfaction to the dusky performers them- 
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selves and especially to the women, but how they came to acquire 
the strange ‘Christian’ names they rejoiced in was a mystery to us, 
for on the way down to the boat to embark, Lalla Rookh took one 
of my arms, Semiramis the other, while Rebecca and Joan of Arc 
each got hold of one of my cgat tails. 

Lady Franklin, in spite of the previous failure of such attempts, 
determined to try whether by removing some of them while young 
from their own people they might not be made fit for civilised life, 
and a boy of about twelve was sent to the Government House at 
Hobart Town, where all that was possible was done to make him 
prefer his new life to his old one, but it was all to no purpose, and 
nothing could be made of him. He had a neat little room given to 
him, but he used to be found sleeping in the straw with my dogs, 
where he was more at home, and he pined so much that at last he 
had to be sent back to Flinders, as much of a little savage as ever. 

The last survivor of the aboriginal inhabitants has now been long 
dead. 

The settlers had been freed from danger from the Blacks before 
my arrival in the colony, but they were still exposed to it from the 
bushrangers ; for bands of them, not indeed so numerous as they had 
been a few years before, continued from time to time to make their 
appearance, to the terror of the districts they selected for their depre- 
dations. I sometimes went with the mounted police in pursuit of 
them, and a very exciting business it was, for they were men not 
likely to stick at trifles: their lives were forfeited by the mere act of 
bushranging, and their leaders generally gave out that they were 
determined never to be taken alive, frequently proving, by shooting 
their pursuers, that they meant what they said. 

The most formidable of the bands at that time was one under the 
leadership of a convict named Regan, which, having inaugurated its 
proceedings by a coldblooded and unnecessary murder, was supposed 
to be composed of a more than usually reckless set of men, and, the 
mounted police who were sent after them being commanded by a 
young lieutenant who was a great friend of mine, I determined to 
accompany the party. We twice got near, but never succeeded in 
overtaking them. We found the landlord of a roadside inn that they 
had visited a few hours before, still trembling in his shoes in abject 
terror and declaring that you might knock him down with a feather, 
though they had done him no harm beyond carrying off a supply of 
provisions. They had marched into the house with cocked guns, and 
ordering all the men present to turn their faces to the wall, promising 
to shoot anyone who looked round, seated themselves at the table 
and made the landlord serve them with a good dinner. Then they 
said that they must have two of his convict servants to carry the 
‘swag,’ who must also have dinner, as they would have a long march, 
and the landlord had the indignity he could not get over of being 
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made to wait on his own convict servants. The band had got too 
much start for it to be of any use for us to follow their track, but we 
got information that made us think it probable that they would go 
in the direction of the property of a Mr. Clarke of Ellenthorpe Hall, 
where Regan had been an assigned servant, and where he was known 
to have a ladylove among the female convicts at a stockkeeper’s hut. 
We therefore remained quiet through the day, and when it got dusk 
trotted off silently towards Ellenthorpe, where Mrs. Clarke kept the 
one great fashionable boarding school of the colony. 

I had been there before, when the young ladies had been made 
to parade their accomplishments before the Governor and Lady 
Franklin, and as I knew some of them, who were the daughters of 
the principal settlers, pretty well, the prospect of a visit to the 
nunnery was not without its attractions, though we were prepared 
not to expect a very cordial reception from the Lady Superior. 

In this we were not mistaken ; for, when we knocked, only a little 
chink of the door was opened, while the great lady herself asked us 
our business, which we explained, saying that we came for a few 
hours’ shelter till it would be time, at three or four o’clock in the 
morning, to proceed on our expedition; but she showed no disposition 
to extend any hospitality to us. She declared that she knew Regan, 
the leader of the band, very well, that he was a ‘ very nice man,’ and 
that it would be a pity to molest him; but, when she appeared on 
the point of shutting the door in our faces, we cut the matter short 
by putting our shoulders against it and walking in. We had got 
possession of the fortress, but I was disappvinted of my hope of seeing 
some of my fair friends, who formed the garrison, who were rigidly 
confined to their quarters, and only betrayed their presence by some 
tittering and the occasional appearance of a laughing young face 
peeping at the intruders. 

We walked into the sacred precincts of the schoolroom and 
announced our intention of staying there till three, which was sullenly 
acquiesced in, and we were left to our repose, contrary to all the 
habits of colonial hospitality, without a cup of tea or a glass of wine 
being offered to us. 

Having made our horses comfortable in the stables of the inhos- 
pitable Clarkes, we set out on foot three hours after midnight in dead 
silence on our march through the forest to the hut where we hoped 
to surprise the men, and knocked at the door, which was not an 
altogether agreeable operation ; the band was about the same strength 
as ourselves, and they were desperadoes whose chance of keeping their 
necks out of the halter lay in fighting, and it was probable that a 
summons to surrender would be answered by a volley fired through 
the door; but they were not there, and, after searching the hut, we 
returned empty-handed to Ellenthorpe, where our failure gave un- 
concealed satisfaction to our discourteous hostess. However, she was 
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soon obliged to change her tone and to beg for our return, when she 
would receive the dangerous intruders with open arms. 

It appeared that our information had been correct enough, and 
that in our night march to the hut we had passed quite close to the 
spot where the bushrangers were encamped, but hearing us coming 
they put their fires out and lay still till we passed, correctly calcu- 
lating that, when we found no signs of them here, we should move 
off in some other direction, and their scouts no doubt reported when 
we were at a safe distance. 

Having ascertained that we had left the neighbourhood, the ‘ nice 
man Regan’ led his band to make a formal attack on Ellenthorpe 
Hall itself, and a regular fight took place in front of the house. Many 
shots came through the windows of the rooms where the young ladies, 
having prudently been made to lie flat on the floor, remained quaking 
till the assailants were beaten back, leaving one man dead and carry- 
ing off some wounded. Then was despatched the piteous appeal, en- 
treating us to return, which, much as we should have liked it, we 
could not respond to, our business being rather to try to run down 
the bushrangers than to garrison the boarding-school. 

The band kept moving about the country, carrying on its depreda- 
tions for a considerable time, during which some of their number 
and several constables were killed, but ultimately they all died the 
‘natural death’ of bushrangers, as those who were not shot were 
captured and executed. It was the most formidable gang that 
appeared in Van Diemen’s Land during my time, and its existence 
showed the dangers to which the settlers were still exposed, but it 
was not to be compared with those that, till very shortly before our 
arrival, had been a terror tothe country, and which had been checked 
by frightfully wholesale executions. ‘They were composed, with very 
few exceptions, of escaped convicts, but bushranging, though in a 
much less degree than in New South Wales, did not entirely cease 
till many years after transportation was abolished. 

The system under which transportation was worked at the time 
I speak of was that of the assignment of the better convicts as 
servants to the colonists, and, though there was very much to be 
said against it, it was far less objectionable than any of the plans 
that were tried when it was discontinued, and it brought a large 
proportion of the men back to habits of honest life. If they mis- 
conducted themselves they knew that they would be sent to work in 
the gangs in which the worst criminals were kept, and having thus 
an interest in behaving well they generally got habits of regular 
work that they afterwards continued in when they became free or 
got tickets of leave. 

The great reproach made against the system was the inequality 
with which the punishment fell on different men; for while one 
‘might get a light place under an easy master, where he might be as 
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well off as an ordinary free servant, another, and perhaps the lesser 
criminal of the two, might fall into the hands of a brutal master 
who made life a misery to him; but in general they were employed 
in some work with which they were familiar, for, as far as possible, 
the colonists were given men supposed to be suited for the employ- 
ment for which they were wanted, and they did work to which they 
were used. Assignment was, however, done away with in order that 
the punishment might be the same for all, and it was ordered that 
all convicts on their arrival should be kept in gangs and worked 
under Government control, which certainly did not secure the 
equality that was aimed at. 

There was found to be as much difference in the treatment of the 
men by one overseer or another as there had been in that of the 
masters to whom they used to be assigned; and, though they were 
all made to do the same work, roadmaking or clearing the forest 
was a trifling punishment to the navvy or out-door labourer compared 
with what it was to the tailor, domestic servant, or merchant’s clerk. 
The effect of the change upon the men was disastrous; the herding 
of them in large barracks and working them in gangs led to the utter 
corruption of those who, upon their arrival and before their forced 
association with the worst criminals, had been comparatively respect- 
able; and who, if they had been assigned to the settlers, would, in 
all probability, have turned out well. It is not to be denied that 
under assignment some men escaped far too easily and that it fell 
too hardly upon others, but by far the most objectionable part of it 
was its effect upon the masters, who learned to look upon all labour- 
ing people with contempt. 

In Tasmania far more care was taken than in New South Wales 
to prevent convicts from being assigned to persons of bad character 
or who had themselves been convicts; and if good grounds of com- 
plaint were established against a settler, the men were withdrawn 
from him, and he ran the risk of being ruined by the want of hands 
to work his property; but no doubt, in spite of all precautions, there 
were many cases in which convicts were assigned to men who ought 
never to have had them. 

During the three years and a half that I was in the colony, I had 
a groom whose sentence of death had been commuted to transporta- 
tion for life, and a better or more trustworthy servant could not be 
seen. He had the entire charge of my riding horses, as well as of 
some young ones and brood mares, without my ever having a word 
of fault to find with him from first to last; and when I got him the 
ticket of leave he had well earned and kept him on at good wages, 
he continued as well behaved as ever. But persons fresh from 
England felt uncomfortable at first when they found themselves 
surrounded by a whole household of men and women convicted and 
transported for some more or less serious felony, and I particularly 
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remember the horror of a young lady, who married not long after her 
arrival, on finding that the cook her husband had secured for her had 
been sent out for poisoning, or attempting to poison, the family in 
which she lived. She was willing to put up with the other servants, 
who were only convicted thieves and such like, but a poisoning cook 
was more than she could stand, though her husband, who had been 
some years in the colony, could hardly understand her refusing a 
good artiste on such trifling grounds. 

Soon after I got out I went to see the settlement at Port Arthur 
in Tasman’s Peninsula, where the very worst men were sent; and 
on the morning after I got there, as the commandant had business, 
I went out to shoot with a man he gave me to act as guide in the 
forest, and when we sat down to our luncheon in the middle of the 
day I had my first confidential conversation with a convict under 
what seemed to me then very strange circumstances, though a year 
or so later it would have appeared quite natural. 

I knew nothing of the man that was with me except that he 
would not have been at Port Arthur unless he had been supposed to 
be a very bad one, and it was rather startling when he proceeded 
to tell me the later part of his history, which was that he was 
there on suspicion of having committed a murder that had made a 
great noise at Hobart Town. He declared himself innocent of 
it, and begged me to try to get him recalled from the penal settle- 
ment. 

We were at some distance from the station, absolutely alone in 
the middle of the forest; he was smarting under punishment for a 
crime of which he declared himself innocent, and being a much more 
powerful man than myself he might easily have got possession of my 
gun which had been laid down carelessly beside us, and, though 
there was not the slightest cause for uneasiness, this being the first 
time I found myself in such a position the strangeness of it certainly 
struck me more forcibly than it ever did afterwards when in the bush 
with some half-dozen men, every one of them a convict. 

On this occasion my friend succeeded entirely in enlisting my 
sympathy, and in convincing me that he was not guilty of the 
murder of which he was strongly suspected, though without the 
evidence being sufficient to bring him to trial. I forget for what 
offence he had been originally transported; he did not pretend that 
he had been unjustly convicted, and admitted that plenty of bad things 
could be laid to his charge, but he said that the feeling of being 
looked upon as a murderer, as he should be as long as he was kept 
at Port Arthur, gave him no peace. 

I found from the commandant that his conduct had been 
uniformly good, but that he remained in constant melancholy and 
had never been seen to smile. This might be from remorse for his 
crime or from the weight of an unjust suspicion. Who cansay? I 
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took the latter view and did my best to get him removed from the 
penal settlement, but it was long before I could overcome the 
resistance of the chief police magistrate, who was convinced of his 
guilt. For my part, I was more than ever satisfied of his innocence 
after I had effected his removal, when he came, the picture of 
melancholy, to thank me for it, saying, ‘I am deeply grateful to 
you, sir, for all you have done, for I know it is to you alone that I 
owe my recall from Port Arthur, but the satisfaction I should have 
felt is marred by an order not to remain in Van Diemen’s Land but 
to proceed to New South Wales, which shows that I am still believed 
to be guilty of the murder, and it is this suspicion that makes me 
miserable.’ The condition he complained of had been insisted on 
by the chief police magistrate. 

Every month the Governor went over the petitions and memorials 
that were sent in to him. Those from men who were not convicts 
invariably began in one of two ways, which appeared to be the same 
but really meant very different things. It was always the humble 
petition of John Giles, a free man, or else the humble petition of 
Thomas Snooks, who came free to the colony, and when you were a 
little familiar with colonial phraseology you at once understood that 
Snooks had arrived as an immigrant, but that Giles had ‘left Lis 
country for his country’s good,’ not of his own free will, and was 
what was called a ‘free by servitude man,’ i.¢., a convict whose 
sentence of transportation had expired. 

The petitions of the convicts were mostly for conditional pardons, 
tickets of leave, or permission to marry, and, supplemented by 
the notes of the chief police magistrate, were often very curious 
reading. 

The convicts were not allowed to marry without the Governor’s 
permission, and it was not always easy to ascertain whether they had 
not a wife alive in England, as they were ingenious in their ways of 
getting over that little hindrance. If a man who had been entered 
as married at the time of his transportation wished to enter again 
into the holy bonds, he would write to one of his pals in England 
and get him to send out an account of his wife’s death, which in due 
time would arrive with all the details of her last illness and her dying 
messages to her dear husband, and, armed with this document, the 
‘ widower’ then boldly asked permission to marry again, which was 
often granted on the strength of it, no one, probably, being much 
the worse for the irregularity of the proceeding. 

As a rule, both the men and the women seemed to consider that 
a sentence of transportation might be looked upon as a divorce, but 
this was far from always being the case, as I found one day when I 
was going over the convict lunatic asylum and was struck by the 
appearance of a very quiet-looking young woman whose history I 
asked, and which proved a very sad one. I was told that her 
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husband, to whom she was devotedly attached, had been transported, 
and that she, in order to be in the same country with him, and 
having no money to pay for a passage, had committed a theft with 
the deliberate object of being transported also, but when she arrived 
at Hobart Town, and asked eagerly about her husband, she was told 
that he had died that very day. She completely collapsed, and 
from that hour she had never spoken again, but remained perfectly 
quiet and inoffensive, sewing without intermission, and only utter- 
ing now and then a plaintive moan. 

During the assignment system while the convicts belonging to 
the working classes were sent to masters requiring their services, the 
better educated were employed as clerks and doorkeepers; and the 
better class of women convicts, who were mostly far more depraved 
than the men, went as household servants and as nurses, and even as 
governesses to the rising generations of the Tasmanians, whom they 
corrupted to the best of their power. 

Just before I left England the trial of a young lady for shop- 
lifting had made considerable noise on account of the interest that a 
certain Cabinet Minister was known to take in her, and, though his 
influence had not been sufficient to save her from being tried and 
convicted, she arrived with very strong recommendations, giving 
herself as many airs as if still under the great man’s protection, and 
she would have felt doubly proud if she had known that the ship had 
no sooner dropped its anchor than above twenty applications were 
made by different settlers to have her assigned to them as a gover- 
ness for their children. 

However, there was a wholesome rule of never assigning convicts 
to persons who applied for them by name, and it was not departed 
from in her case ; but she had not to wait very long before a Secretary 
of State’s pardon for her was sent from England. 

The women too bad to be assigned were kept in penitentiaries, 
and were a fearful set; but it ought to be recorded as a feather in 
the cap of the ladies that, in the whole of the sixty-five years during 
which transportation lasted, the only ship captured by the convicts 
was one carrying female prisoners. In most of those with male con- 
victs there was, if not a plot, at least a talk among them of rising 
and seizing the vessel, and they had made some very desperate though 
unsuccessful attempts to do so, but it was reserved for a cargo of women 
to have the honour of making a triumphant capture, and of carrying 
their ship safely to Buenos Ayres, where many of them set up in 
business of various kinds. 

It was found that the soldiers of the guard had been seduced by 
the fair prisoners into joining them in overpowering the officers, and 
from that time forward the military guard was dispensed with in 
female convict ships, which afterwards all arrived safely. 
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Men who had held good social positions at home used now and 
then to come out in a batch of common criminals, and I saw one 
arrive in his grey prison suit who had worn the king’s uniform and 
earried the colours of his regiment at Waterloo. 

He was always looked upou as a superior and treated with respect 
by the other convicts, who addressed him as Captain Atkinson, but 
no ex-convict or the son of a convict, whatever he may have been 
by birth or position at home, though he had lived respectably 
and acquired property in the colony, was ever admitted into the 
society of the respectable colonists of Tasmania; but some of them 
managed to obtain a very undesirable influence over people of their 
own class, and the editor of one of the principal newspapers was an 
ex-convict, who, after the expiration of his sentence, was convicted 
of a capital offence, and only escaped the gallows on a point of 
law which was given in his favour after reference to the English 
judges. 

This worthy afterwards applied for a colonial appointment, and 
wrote, among other people, to my father, who was then in the Cabi- 
net, and who was not a little amused when I gave him the history 
of his applicant. : 

By far the strangest career of any of the convicts or ex-convicts 
that I came across was that of a Dane called Jorgen Jorgensen, the 
King of Iceland. He had published an account of his adventures 
which was in the main true, and, though plentifully interlarded with 
moral and pious reflections, showed plainly enough what a consum- 
mate scoundrel he was; but he certainly was justified in being vain 
of at least one of his exploits, as it was perfectly true that he had 
taken possession of Iceland by an extraordinary coup de main. 

He was the son of a watchmaker at Copenhagen ; first an appren- 
tice in an English collier; then joined the navy and was in a tender 
to Captain Flinders’s ship on the coast of Australia ; afterwards, while 
commanding a privateer in the North Sea, was taken prisoner and 
got into all sorts of disreputable scrapes in England, but was then 
employed, probably from his knowledge of Danish, to convey pro- 
visions to Iceland, where the people were starving, owing to their 
communications with Denmark being cut off after the bombardment 
of Copenhagen. Upon his first visit to the island he found that 
the people were much dissatisfied with the Danish Governor, Count 
Tramp, and this encouraged him to make a bold stroke on arriving 
there a second time with more provisions. On a Sunday morning he 
observed that almost the entire population of the town had gone to 
church, but that the Governor, like a wicked man, had remained at 
home; whereupon, with a dozen men, he landed and went straight 
into the Government House, seized Count Tramp and carried him off 
in triumph to his-ship. 
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In describing this exploit, Jorgensen boasted that no revolution 
had ever before been so adroitly, so harmlessly, and so effectually 
accomplished, adding as a moral reflection that if the Governor had 
been at church with the rest of the people, as he ought to have been, 
it could not have been so easily managed. It is likely enough that 
the people were, as he asserts, well satisfied with his rule, for, after 
seizing the public chest, his first act was to remit all debts due to 
the Danish Government, and his next was to increase the stipends of 
all the clergy throughout the island, who thereupon impressed upon 
their congregations that he was the most enlightened of rulers. 
Anyhow, no opposition was offered to him, for nobody conceived it 
possible that he should have acted without at least the connivance 
of the English Government, who, however, approved so little of his 
proceedings that, on his return to England, instead of being received 
with honour, he was arrested, and, falling into his usual disreputable 
ways, soon after got himself sentenced to transportation. 

After his arrival in Van Diemen’s Land his conduct was not always 
strictly correct, and his hastiness of temper once got him into rather 
serious trouble. On coming home one day, expecting to find his 
dinner ready, he saw his wife in the garden digging the potatoes 
which ought to have been already boiled, and having his gun in his 
hand, he immediately fired it at her. She was turned away from 
him, and stooping down pulling at the potatoes, so that she pre- 
sented an excellent mark, though, as she had several thick petticoats 
on, not much damage was done, but this sort of domestic discipline 
was not to the taste of the authorities, and it brought the ex-king 
into trouble. 

Port Arthur, in Tasman’s Peninsula, the penal settlement of the 
penal colony, to which the worst criminals and the doubly and trebly 
convicted prisoners were sent, was perfectly adapted to its purpose, 
and a man more admirably suited to be their commandant than Captain 
Booth, of the 21st Fusiliers, could not have been selected. Numbering 
between nine and eleven hundred, they were guarded by one com- 
pany of soldiers, three free and a fair number of convict constables, 
selected from men of good character, and those who, being near the 
expiration of their sentences, had every inducement not to risk a 
further loss of freedom by misconduct; but to guard.and maintain 
discipline among so many ruffians with so small a force required the 
incessant exercise of vigilance, tact, and determination. 

Tasman’s Peninsula, which is of great extent, is only connected 
with the mainland by a narrow strip of land, called Eagle Hawk Neck, 
not more than a few hundred yards across, but at first it was not un- 
common for runaway prisoners to slip, on a dark night, through the 
line of sentries, however near to each other they might be posted. 
But this was entirely put a stop to by the substitution of dogs for 
soldiers to guard the line. They were chained so that they could 
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just not reach each other, and there was one of them on a platform 
built in the sea at each end to prevent men from wading round the 
line, and after the dogs were taken into the Government service, and 
regularly rationed like all other public servants, no prisoners escaped 
except by seizing a boat. There were no settlers’ or stock-keepers’ 
huts on the peninsula where a runaway could provide himself with 
food, so that if he could not get out of it in a couple of days he was 
forced by starvation to give himself up, as there are neither roots nor 
berries in the Tasmanian woods on which a man can keep himself 
alive. 

Captain Booth had every quality required for such a part as that 
of commandant of a penal settlement ; standing about five feet two 
in his boots, his appearance was not imposing, but he was wiry and 
could stand any amount of fatigue; possessed to an extraordinary 
degree of both moral and physical courage, he was always firm and 
never harsh with the men, who quickly found out that they could 
neither cajole him nor provoke him into losing his temper, however 
sorely it might be tried, and the consequence was that Port Arthur 
was never the pandemonium that Norfolk Island, which was pre- 
cisely the same sort of settlement, became under commandants of a 
different type. 

He avoided flogging as much as possible, looking upon it as 
a resource to be adopted only in the most extreme cases, but, when 
he did order it, it was done with a severity that made the men 
careful to avoid éxposing themselves to a repetition, and one case 
within my own knowledge showed the good results that might 
sometimes be obtained by an apparently merciless application of the 
punishment. A man habitually ill-conducted and constantly under 
punishment had been brought into the police-court to be tried for 
some offence for which he was sentenced to solitary confinement, but, 
when he was taken out of court to be conducted to the cells, he 
swore that nothing would induce him to let the constables take him 
there. He was dragged back into court and, on being charged with 
resisting the constables, received a sentence of twenty-five lashes, 
which were duly administered ; but when he was loosened from the 
triangles he refused as obstinately as before to go to the cells. This 
was a fresh offence, for which he was at once tried; sentence fifty 
lashes, which he took in addition to the previous twenty-five. Then 
the same scene was repeated ;—-‘ he was not going with the 
constables for the sake of seventy-five lashes—not he.’ 
Charged again in the police-court, he was sentenced te one hundred 
lashes, and Captain Booth said to him, ‘Now, my man, you seem 
determined to try which of us will give in first, and I do not think 
that it will be me.’ He was taken out into the court and fastened up 
to the triangles, but before the first lash was laid on declared him- 
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self ready to go with the constables. The man was beaten, and, 
remaining afterwards well behaved and orderly, declared that if two 
years sooner he had had the flogging that taught him he had a 
master it would have saved much of the misery that he underwent 
when continually under punishment. If Booth had given way, not 
only that man but all the other prisoners would have felt that he 
was powerless against them if they stood firm, but he said he had 
felt more nervous on that occasion than on any other in his life. Of 
his own personal fearlessness he gave many examples, some of them 
seeming to border very closely on rashness. 

There was a coal-mine on the peninsula worked by the convicts, 
which he used frequently to visit, going down to the workings in a 
basket lowered by a winch manned by two of them, and on one 
occasion it transpired (for there were generally men ready to betray 
each other) that two of the convicts had determined to let him down 
with a run to the bottom of the pit the first time they had the 
control of the winch ; so as soon as it came to their turn to be at it, 
off went Booth to the mine, got into the basket, went down, made 
his inspection, and came safely back. When reproached for his 
foolhardiness, he only answered in his quiet way that, before he got 
into the basket he looked well into the two men’s eyes, and felt 
pretty sure that, after that, they would not dare to let him down, 
but that he had stood ready to catch hold of the second rope in case 
they should try it. ‘You must,’ he said, ‘let them see that they 
cannot make you afraid.’ 

On another occasion he ascertained that the men of a gang com- 
posed of the very worst men at the settlement, who were employed 
in clearing the forest at a short distance off, had determined to 
murder him the first time he went to inspect them, and, as soon as 
he had made sure of his facts, he ordered out his little grey pony, 
and trotted off to the forest, where he found about ninety of these 
ruffians working under three guards. He had them mustered and 
addressed them: ‘ My men, I have learnt, and I know you cannot 
deny it, that you have determined to murder me, and I have come 
at once to give you the opportunity, if you choose to take it;’ 
then, taking out a pair of pistols, he went on: ‘ You see, I have 
got these, but you will never find me without them, for I have 
got neither more nor less than what I always carry, so if you 
mean to do what you proposed you had better do it now, as you 
‘will never have a better chance.’ The men looked sheepishly at 
each other, without trying to deny the plot, but not. one of them 
moved or resisted when the ringleaders were removed for punish- 
ment. 

Through the carelessness of a sentry, the crew of what. was called 
the commandant’s lifeboat, on account. of every man of it being a 
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prisoner under a life sentence, once managed to seize the boat and 
to make off with it, pursued by Booth, who, with one soldier, jumped 
into another boat, also manned by convicts, and followed them till 
they were out of sight of land without overtaking them, which may 
have been fortunate, as it was very possible that the second crew 
might have taken the part of the others, who would certainly have 
resisted, and then there would have been fourteen of them against 
two in a struggle on the open sea. 

When we arrived in the colony there were scarcely any of what 
could properly be called roads, and even between Hobart Town and 
Launceston, the southern and northern capitals of the island, the 
greater part of the way was a mere sandy track. There were no post- 
horses, and with your own conveyance and horses it took three or 
four days to accomplish the 120 miles. The settlers’ houses were 
few and far between, and seldom approached by anything better 
than a bullock-cart track. Sometimes they were so far separated 
from each other that you had to camp out in the bush in going from 
one to another. I was doing this once with a party of six convicts, 
when, after we had halted for the night, I determined to try to get a 
kangaroo for our supper and’ took one of the men with me. We 
were creeping cautiously along to a spot where I expected to get a 
shot when I heard a deep sigh from the man behind me, and, thinking 
he was ill, I turned round to see what was the matter, but as he 
seemed to be coming along all right I went on again, and then came 
another deep sigh, upon which I stopped and asked him what was 
the matter and whether he was ill, upon which he answered, ‘Oh, no, 
sir, 1 am all right, only this do remind me of stealing after Lord 
Manvers’s pheasants ’—and it turned out that he was simply over- 
come by the recollection of his old poaching days. Upon my asking 
him if that had been his particular line of business he told me that, 
to say the truth, he had been ‘a little of everything,’ turning his 
hand to any promising job that offered. He belonged, in fact, to 
the class that was called ‘ travelling thieves,’ who, without being pro- 
fessional cracksmen, would creep into an unprotected house or rob.a 
hen-roost ; but poaching was evidently the occupation of his -predi- 
lection. 

I knew that his sentence was nearly expired, and I asked him 
whether he meant to go back to the old country and to his old_life, 
but he said, without a moment’s hesitation, that he had not the 
slightest intention of it, as he knew now that he could do better 
and be happier leading a respectable life in the colony, which: he 
probably did, like the large proportion of time-expired convicts. 

The colony of Victoria was not then founded, and, though the 

-capabilities.. of the country were beginning to be perceived, and 
- squatters, were, taking eligible runs, the first. sale of land at Port 
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Phillip, where the town of Melbourne now stands, did not take place 
till a year after our arrival in Tasmania. 

Those who know the Melbourne of the present day, with its 
population of nearly 400,000 inhabitants, must find it difficult to 
believe that it could have been seen by persons still living, as it was 
by me, when I was already a grown-up man, when there were not a 
dozen brick houses in it and only some straggling rows of what, in 
the expressive colonial term, were called ‘ wattle and dab’ huts. But 
that was its state when I was there about a year after the township 
had been laid out, and while it was considered very doubtful whether 
Geelong, on the western side of the bay, would not be substituted 
for it as the principal settlement. 

The natives were still dangerous at no great distance in the in- 
terior, where they had murdered a whole party of whites only a few 
months before; and there were encamped just outside the town 
about four hundred of them undergoing the process of civilisation, of 
which the first step was the acquisition of the white man’s taste for 
spirits, and the second the adoption of clothing; but, if they had 
made some progress in the one, they showed little of it in the latter, 
as there were not twenty of the whole number who had assumed its 
outward and visible garb. They readily accepted articles of clothing, 
without always using them as was intended by the donor, and I saw 
one woman, to whom an old petticoat had been given, immediately 
tear it up to bind some hurt in the leg of one of her friends. There 
was a man, indeed, strutting about wearing a red livery waistcoat in 
the way the tailor had intended, but, proud as he was of himself, 
as the rest of the suit was wanting he looked far less respectable 
ti.an those of his comrades who had decorated themselves with stripes 
of white paint,a piece of vanity not indulged in by any of the 
women, who may have thought that their charms needed no artificial 
adornment. 

I believe that the art of throwing the boomerang has nearly died 
out among the aborigines, but these people were very expert at it, 
making it go to a great distance and come back close to the thrower, 
its gyrations being very similar to those which used to be familiar 
to one when the crown of a lower boy’s hat had been kicked out 
and shied about the school yard. 

It was curious but unpleasant to see them climbing the trees to 
look for opossums in the hollows, which seemed to be the especial 
duty of the women. If an opossum was supposed to be in one a 
tomahawk was given to one of the women, and she was told to go up. 
The trees are far too large to be grasped; so with two strokes 
of the tomahawk she cut a notch in the bark about an inch deep, 
and put her great toe into it, balancing herself while she cut another 
notch rather higher on the other side, and she had to go on in this 
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way till she came to the first branch, balancing herself at an immense 
height from the ground on one toe. If she found an opossum she 
threw it down and it was knocked on the head by her lord and 
master, who would generously allow her to pick the bones after he 
had devoured what he wanted. When the enormous size of the 
Australian trees is considered, this way of getting up them seems 
marvellous. Those in Tasmania are not nearly the size of some I 
have seen in New South Wales, but even there, when caught by a 
shower, I have sometimes backed my horse into one that had been 
hollowed out by a fire, and I have seen people come out in a strange’ 
plight after having been driven to that sort of shelter. 

Once I was walking with the Governor on a fearfully hot evening, 
when we got a message saying that a party of officers and ladies 
were lost on Mount Wellington ; and, as I had often been up it, and 
knew the ground better than most people, I went off and joined the 
search party that had been sent out at a hut at the foot of the moun- 
tain, where we stayed till there was light enough the next morning 
to start. I had myself once been lost at the same spot, and felt 
pretty sure that I knew where the missing people had separated 
themselves from those of their companions who had got back ; and 
it was not long before we found them, but in the most deplorable 
and ludicrous condition, The sultry day had been followed by a 
night of pouring rain, and though they had tried to shelter them- 
selves in the burnt-out trees, they were soaked to the skin, and 
emerged from them as black as so many chimney sweepers. Know- 
ing that they had been a long time without food we had each taken 
a flask of brandy and some provisions with us, and, when they were 
found huddled together shivering, and with their teeth chattering, 
they so eagerly accepted flask after flask as it was pressed upon them 
that the rapid transition from despair and prostration to the highest 
spirits was very diverting; the most lively of the party being a very 
pretty and rather frisky young widow. 

The welcome with which any one from the old country was received 
in those days was very pleasant; and if two persons discovered that 
they came from the same neighbourhood, or were acquainted with the 
same people, they at once felt as intimate as if they had known each 
other all their lives. Some poor Irish immigrants from Killarney, 
to whom I had been speaking, once nearly hugged me in their 
arms when they found that I was a great friend of Herbert of 
Muckross, and would have gone on talking by the hour of him and 
of the Lake. 

On another occasion, when I was in attendance on the Gover- 
nor at Launceston, a very old man walked some miles to see me, 
only on account of my name. When he came in and I asked him 
what he wanted, he answered that he only wanted to know if I was 
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the son of the Governor. I said that I was not his son, but that I 
was his A.D.C., and if there was anything I could do for him I should 
be glad to do it; but this did not satisfy him at all, and he repeated 
his question several times, to which I could only answer as before ; 
till at last, as he turned away grumbling, he said, ‘ You see I am an 
old Gibraltar man, and, seeing your name in the papers, I thought 
you might be the son of the Governor.’ I then discovered that in 
speaking of the Governor he meant General Elliot, Lord Heathfield, 
and that the poor old fellow had come from a distance in the hopes 
of seeing a relation of his old commander. 

As General Elliot died six or seven years after the celebrated 
siege of 1783, and as I was little more than a boy, being only nine- 
teen, it was improbable that I should be his son, but this had not 
struck the old gentleman, whom I gratified by claiming a closer 
connection with my distinguished namesake than I was strictly 
entitled to. I should have liked to ask his history, but, as I was 
afraid he might have to confess that he had not come to the colony 
of his own free will, I abstained, and sent him away with a half- 
crown to drink to the memory of his old commander. 

The return voyage from Australia was a far more wearisome 
business than the voyage out. In the first you were indifferent 
whether you reached the colony a few weeks earlier or later, but in 
the other you were impatient to get home, and chafed at the foul 
winds and calms that delayed you. 

Leaving Hobart Town, as I did, in the autumn, and running 
down in a high latitude till we doubled Cape Horn, the days were 
so short and the weather so disagreeable that it would have required 
very good companions to make the time pass pleasantly, and I 
remember the sinking of my heart on the first day when I saw the 
neighbours I was destined to have at breakfast, dinner, and tea for 
more than the quarter of a year—three hundred meals without the 
possibility of a change unless one of them happened to be ill. 

However, the voyage came to an end, like everything else in this 
world, but I must have been in a desperate hurry to get out of the 
ship, for, in the hope of getting to London one day earlier, I landed 
in a pilot-boat at Plymouth and came up by the then famous 
‘Quicksilver’ Devonport mail. As I knew nothing of anything that 
had happened in England for the last seven or eight montks, during 
which there had been the Queen’s marriage, the great Chartist riots, 
and, I dare say, other things that I may never have heard of to this 
day, I began eagerly to ask questions of two gentlemen I found in 
the coach; but, when they in their turn asked me where I came 
from, I saw, to my great amusement, by the way they at once buttoned 
their pockets, that they looked upon me asa very suspicious character. 
This was not diminished when, one of them having asked whether 
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Frost had arrived in Botany Bay before I left it, I mistook the name, 
never having heard of the Chartist leader, and thought he said Ross— 
the arrival of Sir James Ross with his South Pole exploration ex- 
pedition having been expected just as I left. So I answered very 
innocently that he had not arrived, which I was sorry for, as I knew 
him a little and wanted much to see him. My two friends glanced 
at each other and looked surprised, but, when they murmured some- 
thing about believing he had been in a respectable station of life, it 
led to an explanation of the mistake, and they continued to en- 
lighten me on recent history till we reached London. 


HENRY ELLIOT. 
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WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


‘ WuatT an easy matter it is to stem the current of our imagination, 
to discharge a troublesome or improper thought, and at once return 
to astate of calm!’ So wrote and thought the great Roman em- 
peror and philosopher, Marcus Aurelius. 

Alas! for these degenerate days, how few men and women can 
coincide with this opinion! Great have been the inventions of this 
present century—railways, electricity, and telephones—but in direct 
ratio to the importance of these inventions has the spirit of medita- 
tion, the enjoined repose of the philosopher, disappeared from our 
world. These conditions of mind are as much out of date and as 
rare to meet with as the spinning-wheels of our grandmothers or the 
stage-coaches that our forefathers travelled in. 

If this state of unrest, the constant journeyings to and fro, and 
the continual mental excitement, have told heavily upon this genera- 
tion of men, still greater is the burden that now rests upon the 
shoulders of women. 

The ‘old order changeth.’ Silent revolutions are being daily 
performed under our eyes; and it is only because these changes are 
gradual in their development that men in general pay them so little 
heed. No one will deny that the education of women has increased 
and grown enormously during the last few years. A different stan- 
dard of perfection has been raised, and, above all, strange and new 
requirements have been added to the old code. 

Woman is still to retain her charm; all that art can do in dress, 
grace, and refinement, and seduction of manner are as keenly appre- 
ciated as ever. 

But, besides these light and airy graces of the old school, itis now 
felt that the more grave and serious parts of education must not be 
found wanting in a woman. She must do more, from a literary point 

of view, than superficially glance down the columns of a newspaper ; 
while the susceptibilities of her friends require greater artistic ex- 
cellence than was evinced by her mother (when she took the Cap- 
tain’s heart by storm some thirty years ago by singing a few popular 
airs of the day); and as to her water-colours, they must be better than 
her aunt’s roses entwined with auriculas, which were considered 
such works of art at that time. 
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If she is to exercise artistic faculties, it is only powers of the first 
order that her acquaintance will greet with favour. 

The old-world indulgence with which elderly people of a former 
generation hailed the very mediocre attempts of their young friends to 
amuse them after dinner by a solo or duet, partly in but often mostly 
out of tune, that kindly feeling of acceptance is as much an emotion 
of the past as the Pyramids or armour of the middle ages are relics 
of past civilisations. In old days people laid to heart the old say- 
ing of ‘ You must not look a gift horse in the mouth,’ and there was 
a general feeling prevalent that what you did not pay for you had no 
right to criticise. 

Beyond all this, it is now found indispensable that every woman 
should take a part in charitable and even in political organisa- 
tions. 

To obtain proficiency in these objects, it is requisite that she 
should acquire business-like habits, and be able to write, and 
even to speak in public, if not brilliantly, at least with fluency 
and to the point. Added to these new tests of education, a woman 
is still expected to be a good linguist. It is thought absolutely 
necessary that she should be able to read and to express herself with 
ease in several languages. It does not excite astonishment that a 
man should have spent most of his early life at a public school, and 
then at one of the Universities, nominally learning Latin and Greek, 
and at the end of what he is pleased to call his education be guilt- 
less of being able to translate a stanza of Horace or’a line of Homer 
intelligibly. 

The old fiction that the equivalent to a Latin or Greek quotation 
is not to be found in the English language is a fable that has been 
repeated so often that it is hardly to be supposed that women will 
lose faith in their interpreters at once. 

On the other hand, it would be considered extraordinary that 
a woman in society, who had travelled in France, or who had 
had the advantages of a French governess as a child, should 
not be able to express herself in French with ease, talk if necessary 
to a French attaché at a London dinner-party, or write correctly to 
her modiste in Paris. Added to all this, the athletic developments 
of a woman’s education must not be forgotten to be mentioned here. 
The same critical faculty is brought to bear upon her ability as a 
lawn-tennis and a cricket player; and if she does not shoot, at least 
she is expected to show the same endurance as a man, when she walks 
over miles of heather, or through fields of turnips. To all these 
graces, accomplishments, and physical exercises are added her old 
duties of wife, mother, housekeeper, and hostess. 

In all these departments much more is required of a woman than 
formerly. Not only in every branch is everything to be done per- 
sonally, but done better, and more fully. A woman now aspires not 
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only to be the nurse of her children, and the protectress of their 
infancy, but desires when they grow up to form and guide their 
minds, and to influence them long after the time when her 
authority shall have ceased. 

A larger capacity and a broader understanding are demanded 
on all sides from women. Even the type of a woman’s woman 
is changing. A figure-head of inane incapacity, very mediocre 
mental attainments, veneered by refinement of manner, and clothed 
in French millinery, is no longer an ideal to women; whilst men 
are no more contented to find in a woman merely a recipient of their 
thoughts and ideas, a worshipper who places them upon a pedestal, 
and who, by means of her own limitations and ignorances, clothes 
them in the giant’s robe. Women are daily opening more and 
more their souls and minds; they are beginning to learn the secret 
of how to make the divine fire—not only to boil the domestic pot, 
but also as a delight and pleasure to themselves. 

As the managers of households much more now is demanded of 
them. People no longer live all the year round in one place. In 
one country house one thing is often found to be good, in another 
bad. Little customs vary and change, and every woman who looks 
at housekeeping from an artistic point of view, and not merely as a 
daily drudgery, will always be anxious to effect constant reforms; 
to take valuable hints wherever she can find them, and to add fresh 
graces to her table and to her rooms. Take alone the arrangement 
of flowers on a dinner-table—a completely modern art, almost un- 
known, except in its simplest rudiments, to the last generation. Many 
a social aspirant believes it to be de rigueur that her table should be 
arranged in one kind of flower, and in one colour. To obtain a sufficient 
quantity of blossoms Covent Garden has to be ransacked, and such skill 
is demanded that little short of a floral education is necessary for a 
woman to be the decorator herself. Then all the accessories of hos- 
pitality are much more complicated now than formerly. Breakfasts, 
dinners, shooting luncheons, picnics, and five-o’clock teas are all 
pushed to such a pitch of perfection and luxury, that they would 
have seemed to our grandmothers feasts only to be found in the 
Arabian Nights. 

But perhaps the hardest burden of all is the vast number 
and constant change of subjects and occupations that a woman has 
to get through in a day. There are so many little things that 
must be done: little things that seem so trivial in themselves that 
they are not worth mentioning or particularising, but which, if left 
undone, would place a household in chaos, and make every member 
of it uncomfortable. Everyone knows by comparison the difference 
between a house where a woman of education and refinement 
gives some of her thought and personal care to the comfort of her 
guests, and one where all is left to the servants. We can all recall 
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in certain houses the sheets scented with lavender, the enticing quill 
pens and the dainty bunch of flowers, the cosy fire on a cold day, 
that all whispered welcome to us as we entered our bedroom, and 
compare them favourably with the scrubby and torn blotting-book, 
the black and incapable pens, and sullen grate, that have been our 
fate in other places. In one house we have felt instinctively that 
the hostess has looked upon no details as too small or beneath her 
dignity ; that no guest can come too late or go away too early. 

Men generally laugh at what they term ‘ fussing’ on the part of 
a woman, or, in other words, any mention before them or discussion 
of household duties. And yet all is to be perfection, particularly 
the ‘cuisine ;’ the ‘ Julienne soup’ is to be worthy of a French café, 
the ‘ cédtelettes 4 la soubise’ irreproachable. It is true that they re- 
tain their privilege—as Englishmen—of grumbling ; but that is, as a 
rule, all the help they are willing to give a woman in domestic 
matters. Till pecple have done a thing themselves, they always 
underrate the labour that it requires to do it efficiently. ‘It looks 
so easy, it cannot take long,’ is said as often by men and women as 
by children. The next time that Lady Clara Vere de Vere goes to 
Ascot, it might add to‘her experiences of life if she were on one 
occasion to pack her own boxes. She would, perhaps, by means of 
that experience, better understand the look given her by her maid 
(of indignant mortification) when she decides at the last moment to 
change her travelling dress for one that is reposing at the bottom of 
her trunk. The law of the Medes and Persians will not suit an 
English household—a system that works well for a few months is 
not necessarily good for all time. A change of household often 
involves to the woman as much trouble and annoyance as a 
change of ministry to a country. Nor must it be believed that be- 
cause a household is numerous, and a woman has many servants 
under her command, she can, to quote the vulgar phrase, ‘ be quite a 
lady,’ loll on a sofa all day, and read a novel. 

‘Too many cooks spoil the broth,’ and often, with their discussions, 
recriminations and quarrels, much more time is lost and wasted by 
the cooks than was required for the actual making of the soup. John 
Stuart Mill, in his Subjection of Women, speaks of the many and 
various duties of a woman, and compares her life ‘to an interrupted 
sentence.’ Many women sink beneath the fretting burden of daily 
commonplaces and trivial duties. Lord Lytton, in one of his novels, 
writes, ‘ How many Hampdens and Miltons are killed by the atmo- 
sphere of a drawing-room!’ How many more Brontés and ‘ George 
Eliots’ are destroyed by the load of conventional life! Nobody looks 
on a woman’s time as sacred. Who ever heard of a woman’s study in 
any country house? A man may be the most bucolic of mortals, or 
only happy in the company of his dogs and gamekeeper, yet courtesy 
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confers upon his private apartment the epithet of ‘ study,’ and his 
leisure is always considered sacred. Insufficiency is no longer con- 
sidered a mark of ladylike refinement. Even princesses in these 
days would not be considered musicians if they could not play better 
than the Princess of Hans Andersen’s story. The knowledge of 
what is really good in art or music no longer belongs to a coterie. 
The kindly amateur whose small attempts were greeted by his 
friends with enthusiasm in the last century is becoming ex- 
tinct. ‘Unless you can do a thing well do not do it at all,’ is not 
only said in public but in family life, and nobody wants accom- 
plishments unless they are of so superior an order that they can 
command respect anywhere. This keen state of criticism makes it 
very hard for women who cannot give up an immense amount of time 
to the culture of one art or accomplishment to gain any credit for 
their performances. Every one who has at all dabbled in an art or 
accomplishment knows the work and labour required to attain a high 
standard. How little time a woman who is married and has children 
can give, we will beg wives and mothers to decide. 

In the last thirty years, three strongly marked but different types 
of womanhood have been the objects of admiration and ridicule of 
the English world. John Leech laughed with kindly admiration at 
the Di Vernons of his day who would join the hounds, and vie with 
their brothers in equestrian exercises. Some ten years ago, a girl 
with a brown skin, green eyes, and a profusion of red hair, thought 
by decorating herself with sunflowers, attiring herself in sage 
green, and by interlarding her conversation with such adjectives 
as ‘zsthetic’ that she was posing before the world as a poetical 
creation of Rossetti’s, and was ensuring the sympathy and affection 
of all cultivated beings. 

And now the type has changed again. A pot-pourri of all known 
types is the demand of the day. The woman of the present day 
is to be little short of an Admirable Crichton in petticoats. Mothers 
impress upon their daughters that they are to be all things to all 
men. ‘If you do not like hunting, you are to affect to,’ says 
mamma. ‘ You must listen to Captain Breakneck’s stories at dinner, 
laugh in the right places, and ask intelligent questions about 
his steeplechasers.’ ‘To-morrow you will sit by Professor Dry- 
asdust; do not forget to look through his three volumes on 
the Evolution of Thought, so that you may impress him as an 
educated being. Next week you will meet the Bishop of Middlesex, 
and remember to talk to him about his mission in the East-End. 
This afternoon we are going to Madame Le Jour’s party, where we 
shall meet artistes and foreigners, and I shall expect you to be able 
to talk to all if necessary.’ The age has gone by when weakness, 
physical or mental, passed for an attraction inwomen. Heroines, in 
bygone days, screamed, indulged in fainting fits, and showed ‘proper 
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feeling,’ by losing all control over their emotions. Weare no longer 
taught that too much courage is unfeminine, and ‘ Don’t be a muff’ 
is applied as much to girls as to boys. The old division of virtues, 
the old creed that what is good in man is not good in woman, is quite 
out of date. It is no longer impossible for women to meet each 
other with pleasure, and to talk on matters of general interest. 
After a London dinner it is often possible, before the men come up- 
stairs, to hear bright and lively discussions on literature, art, and 
politics. Women, when they are with women exclusively, have 
ceased to confine themselves entirely to discussing their children’s 
maladies, or going over the domestic troubles occasioned by their 
servants. Another change has come over the spirit of women. In 
gatherings or meetings of their own, it is no longer indispensable for 
them to have a male pope to perform the rites of the meeting, and 
to dictate for each her mental and moral attitude. Our grand- 
mothers, when they read theology, read it under the auspices 
of some priest or doctor of divinity, by whose side morally they 
trotted along in the gutter, thinking themselves blessed if they 
received every now and then a little of the mud from the holy 
man’s shoes. This moral phase of exaggerated intellectual venera- 
tion has almost disappeared. Men and women are beginning to meet 
in literature and thought on equal terms, whilst women are beginning 
to be able to be interested in lines of thought, and creeds free from 
personal considerations and influences. In a former generation, a 
woman, like a fly in a spider’s web, fell under one influence, never to 
get free from it again. She had onespiritual revelation, or oneimagined 
one, and as she spent her life in one place, year by year, with the 
same people, in the same moral atmosphere, in the same leading 
strings, she was never likely to question the views or the beliefs of 
her own set ‘or her own guide, and indulge in new thoughts, new 
principles, and new aspirations. But in these days neither man 
nor woman can hedge himself or herself round and say, ‘So much 
will I believe, and nothing more or less.’ Ideas, beliefs, and 
politics are always changing, developing, or being modified. We are 
living so fast now that we can almost see the mustard seed growing 
as we gaze. We have only to take up a paper or book of some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and a social or political idea which was 
qualified then as impossible, revolutionary, almost incendiary in 
its tendencies, elicits from us,in the present day, only a good- 
humoured smile, and the remark, ‘ Well, that has come, but the world 
is going on still very much the same.’ The idol of to-day is often 
destined to find its place in the rubbish-heap of the future, and such 
a change of opinion indicates on the part of men and women neither 
insincerity nor a voluntary desire to deceive. Women’s minds are 
growing broader, and they are beginning to be capable of realising that 
no creed can contain the whole of truth, that each mental development 
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leads to another; and, after all, that the growth of the mind is like the 
growth of the body—each must do it for herself. Every one in society 
knows Lady Fanny Cleremont, a typical woman of her time. She was 
once asked what she did in a day. Her atiswer was, ‘I try and get 
through some fourteen hours of work, and endeavour to cram in as 
much play as possible. Above all, I aim at growing a soul in spite of 
being a wife, a mother, anda hostess. I am always trying to read and 
improve myself, and I am always being called back to the petty things 
of life, by incessant interruptions ; leisure is like my pocket money, ex- 
ceedingly scarce. There are so many objects for both; every one comes 
to me for advice, orders, sympathy, and information. Iam supposed 
to have the qualities of a thoroughbred, combined with the patient 
endurance of the garden donkey. I constantly feel as overworked as 
a bishop or a Scotch station-master in August. I speak in public, 
open bazaars, address political clubs and associations, write for several 
magazines, have a numerous correspondence with my own family 
and with friends, literary and political, preside over and superintend 
several political and charitable organisations, whilst all the time I 
have my children to educate and see after, my husband to play lady- 
in-waiting to, my household matters to superintend and regulate, 
my parish in sickness to provide and care for, and the county 
neighbours to call on and entertain. 

‘The great pull that men have over us is, that they are supposed 
todo only onething ata time. Now Jack’ (alluding to her husband), 
‘when he is going to make a speech, shuts himself up in his study, 
and during those sacred times denies himself to men and angels, 
allows no interruption, devotes his mind entirely to the subject he 
has in view, and is able by custom and general consent to remain 
absolutely undisturbed as long as he considers necessary ; the children 
at those times must make no noise in the house—our bishop or the 
local political agent may call under these solemn circumstances, but 
both are sent empty away, and even the stud-groom cannot always 
gain admittance. Now I as a woman have no recognised leisure. When 
I write, it is with the children all round me, racing about, bear-fighting 
and tumbling over one another. As to the old theory that the cook 
and the different members of the household can receive their orders 
once and for all finally, and in the early part of the morning, and be 
done with for the rest of the day, that comfortable old view is 
thoroughly exploded. Like the poor, household duties are ever with 
you. Something in a large household has always to be ordered, and 
counter-ordtred. Telegrams arrive atiail hours. Fresh guests come, 
or friends that’ were expected write to: say that they are detained at 

‘the last moment: Nothing is'too small, nothing is too trivial, for:a 
woman’s ears.’ Yesterday, for instance, I:thought in the morning: I 
had'a little leisure, and I hoped togrowa little soul—just a shoot, by 
trying to renew acquaintance with one of Herbert Spencer’s books. 
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I cannot tell you how refreshing a chapter of deeper thought than I 
can usually afford time for is to me—I feel as much invigorated by it 
as by a gallop over some breezy downs. I had just taken up my book 
and was reading to myself “ How to Live?” “That is the essential 
question for us. Not how to live in the mere material sense only, 
but in the widest sense. The general problem which comprehends 
every special problem is, the right ruling of conduct in all directions 
and under all circumstances” when my cook came in with an 
apology to inquire had I forgotten the truffles; but they were ab- 
solutely necessary for her entrée to-night ? 

‘Hardly had the door closed, and I had tried to give up my 
mind entirely to my book, when the butler entered and asked 
me whether it was my wish that he should take orders from the 
gardener. I closed my book in despair, and listened to a long 
but fiery monologue of that functionary on the indignities and 
insults that had been forced upon him. I endeavoured feebly to 
stem the torrent of his indignation. At last even he had exhausted 
his rage, and the door closed, and I hoped at last that I might have 
a little peace and quiet; but in this matter I was soon doomed to be 
disappointed. The other indignant person of the story, hearing 
through the friendly cook, to use his own expression, that his cha- 
racter was being taken away, also sought my presence. Then I heard 
a longer and still more incomprehensible tale, in which button-holes, 
cabbages, indignities and insults were heaped one upon another. I 
listened wearily enough, gave no opinion, and determined from sheer 
inability to fathom the cause of the quarrel to pursue a grand policy 
of laisser-aller. After this domestic crisis I attempted to read, but 
the words swam before my eyes, and my mind was incapable from 
nervous irritation of following any argument closely. Just as I was 
beginning to regain my calm, the door was flung open and the twins 
came in with a request that I would go on the lawn, and see them 
jump leap-frog. After that Mademoiselle joined us out of doors and 
informed me that my eldest daughter’s manners and behaviour towards 
her were a subject of sincere regret, “qu’elle était d’une imperti- 
nence incroyable ”-—and that she begged under the circumstances to 
give me notice. Closely following upon the heels of these events, 
the village schoolmaster called to complain that the curate had visited 
the National School on Friday and had told the children to stand up 
on his entrance. But that was a thing that he, Mr. Jones Thomas, 
representative of the majesty of the School Board, as he pictured 
himself to be, would not tolerate. He was good enough to say that 
he liked clergymen in their proper places. Apparently, he was not 
kind enough to include the National School as one of them. In the 
midst of this discussion my cup overflowed by the announcement 
that my mastiff Brenda had bitten our most important tenant in 
the leg. Mr. Landcorn, it appears, had called to ask for con- 
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siderable reductions. I was sorry for this, as I knew it would vex 
Jack, particularly as I was afraid that after this occurrence Mr. 
Landcorn would ask for still greater reductions. 

‘In the afternoon I drove with Jack, and we tried together his new 
pair. At five o’clock I opened a music hall at Durnford, and I made 
a little speech upon the development of musical feeling in the county. 
Stopping at the lodge on my way back, I got out and read a chapter 
of the Bible to my maid’s old mother, who is dying of cancer. I was 
annoyed to find that she had not had on that day her basin of soup 
from the Hall as usual. 

‘I only got back to the house just in time to receive my guests. 
They consisted of a Whig peer, a Tory democrat, a stockbroker, a 
celebrated actress, a philanthropic Jew, an editor, an Agnostic, a 
Jesuit, and a Protestant tempered by Mahometanism. They all 
talked at dinner, but I was too tired to take an active part in the 
conversation myself. There was one little mishap—the fish did not 
arrive in time. Jack grumbled at this, and said it was my fault ; 
that I ought to have remembered to have called for it in the after- 
noon when we were at Durnford. I am sometimes at a loss to solve 
the problem why a woman is always expected to do the remembering 
for her family through life. Memory is a special gift, and yet I 


never heard of any fairy godmother putting it into a child's cradle at 
her christening.’ 

Fashionable doctors speak and write about two diseases alone ; 
gout they give to men, nervous exhaustion to women. 


CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 





THE HISTORY OF A STAR. 


Ir is now exactly thirty years since the world rang with one of those- 
discoveries which go down to the ages and at once ensure the names 
of the makers df them being inscribed upon the muster-roll of the- 
Immortals. 

In the autumn of 1859, Kirchhoff and Bunsen announced that 
at last a way had been found of studying the chemical nature of 
bodies in space—nay more, that they had already begun the work, 
and found that the sun, at all events, was built up of matter identical 
with that of which the earth is composed. 

In physical science, in most cases a new discovery means that by 
some new idea, new instrument, or some new and better use of an 
old one, nature has been wooed in some new way. In this case it 
was a question of a new idea and an old instrument. The instrument 
was the spectroscope. 

It forms no part of my present purpose to deal either with the 
principles involved in spectrum analysis or its history during the 
period which has elapsed since 1859. The task I have set myself im 
this article is a much more modest one. 

First I wish to point out that during the thirty years the method of” 
work which Kirchhoff and Bunsen applied to the sun has been 
applied to the whole host of heaven ; by this I do not mean that every 
star has been examined, but that many examples of each great class— 
nebula, comet, star, planet—have been studied. The same kind of 
information has been obtained with respect to these bodies as Kirch- 
hoff and Bunsen gleaned with regard to the sun; and the great 
generalisation to which I have referred has been found to hold good 
in the main for all. From nebule and stars existing in space in 
regions so remote that the observations have been of the utmost 
difficulty in consequence of the feebleness of their light ; from comets 
careering through stretches of space almost at our doors, the same 
story has come of substances existing in them which are familiar to 
us here. In ascending thus from the particular to the general, from 
the sun to the most distant worlds, it is obvious that the field of 
observation has been enormously extended. Kirchhoff and Bunsen’s 
view has been abundantly verified, as we have seen ; but the questior 
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remains, Has this larger area of observation supplied us with facts 
which enable us to make a more general statement than theirs? It is 
possible that it has. Recent inquiry has suggested that if the study of 
meteorites be conjoined with that of the heavenly bodies, the story told 
by the spectroscope enables us to go a step further, and to say that not 
only have we the same matter everywhere, but all celestial bodies, in- 
cluding the earth, are due toan exquisitely simple evolution of matter, 
in the form of meteoritic dust. We have no longer to rest content 
with the fact that all nature is one chemically: we have the cause. 

Secondly, I propose to make as short and simple a statement as 
I can, of the general idea of the new cosmogony suggested by the 
spectroscopic survey to which I have referred. 

I must, in the first place, ask my readers to grant me the scien- 
tific use of their imagination ; and in order that it may not be called 
upon to cope with questions as to whether space is infinite or not; 
or whether space and time ever had a beginning ; we will not consider 
the possibility of the beginning of things, or attempt to define the 
totality of space, but we will in imagination clear a certain part of 
space, and then set certain possibilities at work. 

How much space shall we clear? A very good idea of one of 
the units of space, which is very convenient for me to employ here 
—I mean the distance of the nearest star, or one of the nearest stars 
—can be obtained by stating the time taken by light in performing 
the journey between the earth and the stars, knowing as we do that 
light travels 186,000 miles in a second. In the case of the nearest 
stars the time thus required is about three and a half years. With 
regard to the twelfth-magnitude stars, we find that in all probability 
the distance in their case is so great that light, instead of taking 
three and a half years, takes three thousand five hundred years to 
reach us. 

The space included in a sphere with this radius will be sufficient 
for our purpose. The stars that we shall have to abolish for the 
purpose of this preliminary inquiry number something like six 
millions; the probability being that if we consider the stars visible, 
not in the largest telescopes, but in those which are now considered 
of moderate dimensions, their numbers may be reckoned at some- 
thing between thirty and fifty millions. 

Imagine then this part of space cleared of all matter. We shall 
have a dark void, and the probability is that all that dark void will, 
sooner or later, in consequence of conditions existing in other parts 
of space into which we have not inquired, be filled with some form 
of matter so fine that it is impossible to give it a chemical name. 

Next we may imagine that this something without a chemical 
name may curdle into something which is more allied with our 
terrestrial chemistry, and the chances are, so far as we know, that 
that first substance will be either hydrogen itself, or some substance 
seen in the spectrum of hydrogen or closely associated spectra. 
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It is just possible that at this point we enter the region of obser- 
vation. In the nebule we are brought face to face with a substance 
(or substances) which, as far as our observations go, exists nowhere 
else except in the very hottest region of the sun that we can get at 
with our instruments. It is unknown here, and all attempts to 
match the spectrum by exposing terrestrial substances to the highest 
temperatures available in our laboratories have so far been unavailing. 
Both in sun and nebule this substance (or substances) is associated 
with hydrogen. This curdling process will go on until at length further 
condensation will take place, and instead of having simply the substance 
(or substances) to which I have referred, and hydrogen, we shall have 
an excess of hydrogen with an infinitely fine dust interspersed in it, 
which will go on condensing and condensing until at last we get dust 
of substances the existence of which is revealed to us in the spectra of 
bodies known to terrestrial chemistry ; among these are magnesium, 
carbon, oxygen, iron, silicon, and sulphur. 

This dust, fortunately for those interested in such inquiries as 
this, comes down to us in more condensed forms still, and it is 
in consequence of the messages which they bring from the heavens 
that I am engaged in writing this article. Not only have we dust 
falling, but large masses; magnificent specimens of meteorites 
which have fallen from the heavens at different times, some of them 
weighing tons, are open to our inquiries. Although, therefore, it is 
very difficult for us to collect the dust, it is perfectly easy to produce it 
by pulverising any specimens of these meteorites that we choose into 
the finest powder. If we examine this dust spectroscopically, we 
find that, in addition to hydrogen, its chief constituents are mag- 
nesium, iron, carbon, silicon, oxygen, and sulphur. 

I have, therefore, in this first sketch of a possible result of a pro- 
cess going on in our space-clearing at an early stage, not arrived at 
something that is unreal and merely the creation of the imagination, 
but something very definite indeed, which we can analyse and work 
with in our laboratories. 

How it comes that this infinitely fine dust, finer probably than 
anything we can imagine, becomes at last, in the celestial spaces, 
agglomerated into meteoric irons and stones with which the earth 
is being continually bombarded, is one of the most interesting 
questions in the domain of science. Space is no niggard of this dust, 
for if we deal with agglomerations of it sufficient in quantity to give 
rise to the appearance of a ‘ falling star’ to the unaided eye, we know 
that the number of such masses which fall upon the earth every day 
exceeds twenty millions. 

We have then the idea before us that here and there in this space 
that we have cleared, we have initial curdling, as I have called it; 
we need not assume that these curdlings are uniform. 

It is impossible with our present knowledge to suppose that at 
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any prior stage of the history of the heavens gravitation did not 
exist. It is impossible from what we know now to suppose that. 
even the finest form of matter which entered our clearing in space 
was not endowed with motion. Given this matter, its motion and 
gravitation, let us next see what must very quickly follow. 

Gravitation will give us a formation of centres; we shall get a 
rotation (moment of momentum) due to the prior existence of 
motion and to this formation of centres; we shall eventually in that 
way get condensing masses of this curdled substance. 

The moment we have these centres formed, gravitation again will 
give us the motion of exterior particles towards these centres, and the 
condensation in one part of space will necessarily be counterbalanced 
by a clearing in another, so that, if we suppose that the curdling was 
not uniform to begin with, the uniformity will be less and less as 
time and this action go on. 

Let us imagine that here and there we have isolated eddies, and 
here and there in the larger aggregations of the dust—in the most 
enormous swarms we can imagine—we have also eddies; these eddies 
involved in the larger curdlings will be associated with the pheno- 
mena of the general system of which they form an insignificant 
part. These cosmical molecules aggregating in this way will be, to 
compare great things with small, like the invisible molecules of a 
gas. It is not too much to say, as Professor George Darwin has 
recently shown, that we shall have in effect the whole mechanism of 
the kinetic theory of gases before us, but instead of dealing with 
invisible gaseous particles we shall have particles, large or small, of 
meteoritic dust. The kinetic theory tells us that if we have en- 
counters we must have a production of heat; if we have production 
of heat we must have the production of radiation, although, if the heat 
be insufficient, the radiation may not produce light enough to be 
visible to the human eye. 

It isa remarkable thought that all these changes to which I have 
so far drawn attention may have been going on in different parts of 
space for zons without any visible trace of the action being possible 
to any kind of visual organs. I refer to this because it is right that 
I should point out here that Halley, who was one of the first to dis- 
cuss the possible luminosity of sparse masses of matter in space, and 
Maupertuis, who followed him, both laid great stress upon it.’ 


1 «But not less wonderful are certain luminous Spots or Patches, which discover 
themselves only by the Telescope, and appear to the naked Eye like small fixt Stars ; 
but in reality are nothing else but the light coming from an extraordinary great space 
in the Ether; through which a lucid Mediwm is diffused, that shines with its own 
proper Lustre. This seems fully to reconcile that Difficulty which some have moved 
against the Description Moses gives of the Creation, alleging that Light could not 
be created without the Sun. But in the following Instances the contrary is manifest ; 
for some of these bright Spots discover no sign of a Star in the middle of them ; and 
the irregular form of those that have, shews them not to proceed from the Illumina- 
tion of a Central Body, since they have no Annual Parallax, they cannot fail to occupy 
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When, then, these encounters, which we may call collisions, take 
place, and when the heat due to the arrested motion of the particles 
coming together, and the accompanying light are produced ; we must 
expect that that light will at first be very dim, and will require very 
considerable optical power to render it visible. 

We may now consider some early results obtained in connection 
with this matter. Sir William Herschel, although not the first to 
examine into it, was the first to bring before us an idea of the 
magnificent spectacle which the heavens present to mankind, and he, 
without any difficulty, with bis large instruments, began by dividing 
these dim bodies into nebulosities and nebule; the nebulosities 
extending over large spaces of the heavens, and being of very, very 
feeble luminosity. j 

When we pass from these we become acquainted with bodies 
which may be truly termed nebule, as opposed to nebulosities, and 
the most magnificent of these is that in Orion, which has recently 
been so grandly photographed by Mr. Common and Mr. Roberts, the 
latter using the intensifying action of four hours’ exposure of the 
photographic plate, hereby revealing details that no human eye will 
ever see, thus demonstrating how true it is that these changes may go 
on for sons and eons, though the eye may never become acquainted 
with them. 

There is a magnificent arrangement in the human eye which, 
though it invalidates it for some astronomical purposes, is convenient, 
because it enables us to go on using our eyes all our lives, whereas 
a prepared photographic plate can only be used once. By this 
arrangement, however long we look at an object, it does not appear 
brighter, but in the case of the photographic plate all the action 
upon it is totalled, so to speak, so that if the plate be exposed, say 
for two hours or sixty hours, we shall go on getting impressed upon 
it more and more of the unseen. 

Thus the nebula of Orion as seen is almost insignificant compared 
with the glorious object which the photographic plate portrays if the 
integrating power be allowed to go on for hours. 

It seemed pretty obvious, since the light of such bodies is so dim 
that a large portion of it beats upon the earth and upon our eyes 
without having any effect upon either, that the temperature was 
low ; and it seemed also that to test the idea that this luminosity 
might be produced, as I have suggested, by collisions of meteoric 
dust, the way was open for laboratory work. 

Smash a meteorite, collect the dust, expose it to a low tempera- 
ture; compare its spectrum with the spectrum of such a body as 


Spaces immensely great, and perhaps not less than our whole Solar System. In all 
these so vast Spaces it should seem that there is a perpetual uninterrupted Day, 
which may furnish Matter of Speculation, as well to the curious Naturalist as to the 
Astronomer.’—Edmund Halley, Phil. Trans. vol. xxix. p. 392. 
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those we have been considering, and see by actual experiment if there 
is any similarity. This was done. 

The result was almost identical. It seemed therefore that one 
had at last got to solid ground, and could go ahead. But how to go 
ahead in a scientific way? Naturally by developing the argument 
which had led us so far. Let us agree that the nebule are con- 
densations of meteoritic dust, and see whether we are led to the true 
or the false by such a concession. Let us further grant that the 
condensations go on. What will happen next ? 

In certain regions of space the encounters—the collisions—will 
increase in number in consequence of the accumulation of meteoric 
dust in these regions; the temperature will therefore be higher and 
the light more intense. 

Is there only one process by which the temperature can be in- 
creased? It did not take very long to recognise that there might 
possibly be three lines of action, each one of which would result in 
the production of a higher temperature. 

In the first place, moment of momentum—rotation—being at 
our disposal to start with, it was obvious, in virtue of mechanical 
laws, that as the condensation went on the rotation would be 
accelerated ; the motions of the particles of dust in the reaction, so 
to speak, would be more violent; the collisions therefore would pro- 
duce more smashes, and more heat, and therefore more light. 

We should get a central system and surroundings, such as Mr. 
Roberts has recently photographed in the great nebula of Andromeda. 
The exposure he gave was four hours, and again this photograph 
brings us face to face with phenomena which will probably never 
be seen by the eye alone. 

A central condensation, here and there fragments of spirals, 
and here and there dark gaps are seen. These gaps were ob- 
served by Bond and others years ago, but it remained for Mr. 
Roberts to demonstrate to us that they are produced by the wonder- 
ful in-draught action which we can now, by means of the photograph, 
see going on. We have a concentration towards the centre, the dark 
gaps representing to us either the absence of matter or the presence 
of meteoritic dust in a region where it is all going the same way, and 
in which therefore there are no collisions. Here and there we get 
regions of great luminosity, and associated with the spirals we get 
obvious loci of encounters. External swarms are also seen which have 
been thought, with great probability, to belong to the system—smaller 
condensations partaking in the general motion of the whole. Here 
then we are in presence of one possible cause of increased tempera- 
ture. 

There is another. One of the early results obtained by Sir 
William Herschel was that it was a very common thing for double 
nebulz to make their appearance in his gigantic telescope. Now it 
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is difficult for us to imagine that these double nebule, like their 
allied systems of stars, should not be in motion ; and if we imagine a 
condition of things in which one swarm is going around a larger one 
in an elliptic orbit, and occasionally approaching it, and mingling with 
it; we shall have at one part of the orbit the centres nearest together ; 
so that a greater number of particles of meteoritic dust will be liable 
to encounters at this time than at others. Hence we shall get a cause 
of increased temperature of a periodic kind ; there must be variable 
stars in the heavens—and there are. 

As a third possible condition we have the known movement of 
these swarms of dust through space. If we take note of the known 
movements of the star which forms the centre of our own system we 
can learn that these movements may be gigantic. We know that 
the sun is travelling nearly half a million of miles every twenty-four 
hours towards a certain region; we know that other stars are moving 
so quickly that Sir Robert Ball has calculated that one among them 
would travel from London to Pekin in something like two minutes. 
We have therefore any amount of velocity. Now suppose that with- 
out the formation of either a single or a double system, such as we 
have considered, by the ordinary condensation of an initial single or 
initial double swarm ; we have what we may call a ‘level crossing’ at 
which two or more streams of meteoritic dust meet. There of course 
we shall have a tremendous cause of collisions. Have we such instances 
in the heavens? Again I appeal to Mr. Roberts’s photographs of 
the Pleiades ; we see in them four nebule which have been stated to 
surround four of the stars. But if we look at the nebule more care- 
fully, we find that distinct stream-lines are seen in each in certain 
directions ; we have interlacing, the meeting of these streams at some 
angle or other, and in each such region we have the locus of one of 
the chief stars. 

This may be considered to be an irregular cause of a production 
of high temperature; but so long as such an action as that con- 
tinues, an apparent star will be seen, distinct, of constant light, 
and not to be discriminated, without such photographs as these, from 
those stars which have been produced by more ordinary sequences. 
connected with the more ordinary processes of condensation. 

If, however, the above explanation be the true one, we should ex- 
pect to find cases in which we may see such an action beginning or 
ending suddenly ; the action will be less constant and durable—that 
is to say, the supply of these streams of meteoritic dust may not be 
continuous; it may be smaller, and then the effect will be produced 
during a much shorter period of time. In that case the light of 
the star will not last long. If the onrush of one stream upon another 
or a more regular swarm is sudden, we shall have a sudden blaze out 
of light ; if the on-rushing stream is short, the light will soon die; 
if it continues for some time, and reduces its quantity, the light will 
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die out gradually. Or again, such a source of supply may fail by the 
complete passage of one stream through the other. In these ways 
we shall have various bodies in the heavene, suddenly or gradually 
increasing or decreasing their light quite irregularly, unlike those 
other bodies where we get a periodical variation in consequence of 
the revolution of one round the other. We shall have ‘ new stars’ 
appearing from time to time in the heavens, and they do. 

Unfortunately no photographs of these bodies to which I refer 
have been taken. Observations have been recorded, however, of their 
‘changing light. The changes can be easily explained upon this 
hypothesis, but, so far as I know, cannot be explained upon any other. 

In one case we had a known star (in Corona) suddenly blazing 
out from the ninth magnitude to the second, and almost as suddenly 
going down again. In another star (Nova Cygni) we had an outburst 
in a region which observation showed to be without a star, although 
I do not know whether any special observation of that region had been 
made for the existence of nebula. Suddenly in that part of the 
heavens a third magnitude star blazed out ; this took a very consider- 
able time to die down, as compared to the first star, in Corona, and 
ultimately it got down to the tenth magnitude, and now telescopically 
it appears as a nebula 

As in condensing these swarms get hotter, they will get brighter 
as their volume decreases, and we shall pass from what we term nebulz 
to what we term stars. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
chief among the new ideas introduced by the recent work is that a 
-great many stars are not stars like the sun, but simply collections of 
meteorites, the particles of which may be probably thirty, forty, or 
fifty miles apart. Such eddies and systems, which are not simple, 
swill vary in brightness. In the case of double nebule condensing 
we shall get, as I have already stated, a periodic variation in light; 
and here ve have a simple explanation of the facts observed, and 
hitherto |:id to be mysterious, in a large number of variable stars. 
The ‘ new’ stars I have already referred to are also easily accounted 
for on the hypothesis of meteoritic streams. 

It may be asked, Why, considering the millions of bodies in motion 
capable by this hypothesis of producing them, are not ‘new stars’ 
seen more frequently ? The reply is simple: We, as a rule, deal with 
the clashing of small streams; the temperature does not generally 
exceed that of a comet, probably ; and hence the action takes place 
invisibly to us. Photographic surveys of the heavens often repeated 
will doubtless give us more numerous records. 

We now return to the regularly condensing swarms. In these 
the condensation will go on, and the temperature will rise until 
the loss by radiation equals the increase of temperature due to the 
fall of meteorites upon the continually condensing centre. If we 
A4magine a star to be condensed more and more by the fall of meteoritic 
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material upon it, we shall arrive at atime in which, provided that the 
supply of material ceases, the increase of temperature of the star from 
that reason will also cease, and then will arise a condition of things 
in which the heat radiated from the star will be greater than the heat 
produced in the body of gas which is ultimately formed in consequence 
of the tremendous temperature caused by the continual fall of meteor- 
itic matter towards the centre. 

If it be true that in the nebule we begin with meteoritic dust- 
particles far separate from each other, we must gradually get an 
increase of temperature so long as they approach nearer the centre 
of the swarm by condensation ; and so long as the heat produced by 
bombardment is in excess of the loss by radiation, the temperature 
will increase ; but when the loss by radiation exceeds the gain by the 
bombardment we must get a reduction of temperature. A tempera- 
ture-curve like one of the arches of Westminster Bridge flattened at 
the top will illustrate this idea. We have on the left-hand arm of the 
curve those bodies in which we get a rise of temperature due to colli- 
sions and to condensation; along the top of the curve we have the 
gradual formation of a globe of gas, the gas begins to cool and 
gradually condenses, until*‘at the lower end of the right-hand arm 
of the curve, as a result of the total action, we get the formation of 
a body like the earth. 

Such a temperature-curve has been provisionally divided into 
seven parts, and what has been done so far is to show that there are 
seven well-defined groups of bodies in space, which may be located, 
three on the rising part of the curve, one at the top, and three on the 
descending part ; representatives of each of these groups have been 
classified and their spectra have been carefully studied. There is 
absolutely no difficulty whatever about placing all the celestial bodies 
which have been so observed by means of the spectroscope in one group 
or the other; and further, where the spectroscopic evidence is com- 
plete, there is again no difficulty in dividing these groups into species, 
just in the same way that the biologist deals with organic forms. 
This has already been done for one group, and in a very few years it 
will no doubt be done for more, so that here again we are definitely 
in the region of hard, detailed facts. 

There are two or three points toconsider with regard to the history 
of a system, so long as it is on the rising part of the curve. If we 
begin with globular condensations, such as those first described by 
Sir William Herschel, we shall get, soon after the initial stage, spiral 
and irregular intakes, and then these may in time give place to rings 
such as we are already familiar with ina member of our own system ; 
I refer to the rings of Saturn. Other dust-swarms near which such 
a system passes will be attracted to it, and in addition to the initial 
revolving swarm and its intakes and rings we shall have a new order 
of things introduced, which we may term comets. 
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Now the whole history of cometic astronomy goes to show that 
no comet can enter such a system as ours without feeling the influ- 
ence of the central system in a very remarkable way. We know from 
other considerations that the nucleus of such a body is simply a 
swarm of meteoritic dust-particles, large or small. 

The tail is always produced in a direction opposite to that of the 
sun, and by some electrical energy, thermal energy, or what not; 
the result being that something is driven from the swarm of me- 
teorites in a direction away from the sun. 

Further, the stuff, whatever it may be, thus repelled, is brought 
by the comet from outer space; for some of the short-period comets, 
those that never leave our system, after they have passed round the 
sun a few times, throw out no tail at all. 

If this can be universally proved for all comets, this is what must 
happen: each central body will, by means of this energy, place, as it 
were, a cordon round itself, inside of which no such matter can remain 
as is thus driven off from comets and produces the phenomena of a 
tail; and if it be ever possible to state the chemical nature of a 
comet’s tail, the particular substances repelled by this central 
energy will be known. It looks as if the tails may consist, toa large 
extent, of the gases which exist in meteorites, and which can be driven 
out of them at not very high temperatures. Seeing that these are 
thrown off with great velocity and shine through millions of miles 
in the depths of space, it is not likely that we are dealing with any 
such condensable substances as the vapours of iron, magnesium, or 
any other metal. This consideration may help us eventually in the 
chemistry of the repelling body. 

These revolving dust-swarms, as they increase their temperature, 
will go through the same temperature-changes as other non-revolving 
ones. The existence of comets drawn into our system from without, 
composed, like the nebulz, of meteoritic dust, enables us to subject 
the view we are now considering to a very crucial test. 

We know that the temperature of comets is increased, chiefly, it 
has been supposed, by tidal action, as they approach the sun ; because 
such an action must make a considerable difference in the movements 
of the particles of the swarm nearer the sun, as compared to those 
farther away from it; we know, in any case, by their increased light 
that the temperature of comets does increase considerably as the sun 
is approached. It has been shown that many of the phenomena 
presented by comets, which are acknowledged to be clouds of meteo- 
ritic particles in the solar system, are identical with those presented 
by nebulz and stars in space; hence the hypothesis now under con- 
sideration, which affirms the nebule to be also clouds of meteoritic 
dust, is greatly strengthened. Indeed if thefacts had not been found 
to be as I have stated them, the hypothesis would have been worth 
nothing. 
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I should here add that the recent work has shown how right 
Schiaparelli was when, in 1866, he stated that comets were nebulous 
masses drawn into the solar system. 

The top of what we agreed to call the temperature curve may 
now be considered. We have dealt with the ascending arm of it, and 
referred to the groups I, II, and III. In these groups there was 
evidence to show that, under normal conditions, we were dealing 
with orders of celestial bodies in which the temperature was gradually 
increasing, in consequence of the continual nearing of the constituent 
meteorites in the swarm due to collisions and gravitation. 

It may be convenient that I should very briefly give, even at 
the risk of being charged with repetition, a normal case carrying us 
up to the top of the curve. For that purpose we may content our- 
selves by considering those globular and elliptic nebule first recorded 
by Sir William Herschel in the last century. In these there is evi- 
dence of different stages of condensation; in one series first of all 
something which is hardly visible is noted, and the end of that series 
consists of a dim, diffused, globular mass. In another we pass from 
the minimum gradually into another form of condensation, in which 
the luminosity increases towards the centre. In still another series 
the condensation towards the centre goes as it were by jumps, so 
that finally what appears to be a nebulous star with a surrounding 
of very nearly equal.density is seen. Passing from these forms 
we come to elliptic nebulz, which doubtless indicate a further con- 
densation of those forms which, in the first instance, are globular. 
We have already become familiar with a representative of these 
elliptic nebule in that of Andromeda, as it has been reveaied to 
us by the magnificent photograph taken by Mr. Roberts. In con- 
nection with such an elliptic figure we often get clear indications of 
spirals, 

A further condensation then will no doubt land us among stars 
having a peculiar and special spectrum ; indeed, though they appear 
as stars in our telescopes, their spectrum closely resembles that of 
the nebula. Going still further—still increasing the condensation, 
still increasing the temperature—the region of stars properly so- 
called is reached, until at last we find those which are represented 
at the top of the curve. These results have been arrived at by 
spectroscopic work, and the facts recorded have been the chemical 
changes which take place in these swarms as their temperature in- 
creases, from the most sparse condition at the bottom of the curve to 
the most condensed one at the top. 

In the sparsest swarms, in the so-called nebula, and those which 
are so dim as to be with difficulty visible, indications are found of the 
so far unknown substance or substances, to which I have referred at 
the beginning of this article, together with carbon and hydrogen, and, 
in all probability, magnesium, one of the most common metals in 
meteorites, which has a bright spectrum visible at a low temperature ; 
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though I should add that the visible presence of magnesium has 
recently been contested. Its visible presence or absence, however, is 
not of fundamental importance. As the temperature increases, we 
find carbon more abundant, and traces of manganese and lead, 
metals which volatilise at a low temperature. 

The next greatest change that supervenes is the addition of more 
familiar indications of the metals magnesium, manganese, and sodium, 
while’ the spaces between the meteorites glow more intensely with 
the light of hydrogen and carbon, probably brought about by some 
electrical action. Here the sparseness is still so great that we have 
little to do with the absorption of light; we simply deal with in- 
candescent vapours due to the high temperature brought about by 
collisions among the meteorites and to the glow of the gases between 
the meteorites. But although the particles of meteoritic dust are so 
far apart that there is no possibility of any obvious absorption of their 
light occurring at this stage, to any large extent, the story is 
soon changed, for when real condensation begins, the light of the 
meteoritic dust itself is absorbed by the vapours produced at low tem- 
peratures which lie between each particle of dust and our eyes. The 
whole theory of absorption is dependent upon the fact that light must 
come from the light-source through a vapour which is cooler than 
the light-source itself. 

Thus we get a clear indication that, when this stage is reached, 
the meteoritic dust is very much closer together, and is on this ac- 
count capable of forming a background enabling us to see these light- 
absorption phenomena. Absorption of light by the vapours of substances 
known to exist in meteorites, such as manganese and lead, is the first 
to occur, and these absorption phenomena gradually preponderate, 
and indicate change from low to high temperature, till finally the 
main absorption of light is caused by hydrogen and iron. Towards 
the top of the curve we get hydrogen enormously developed. It 
seems that we deal with a greater and greater quantity of hydrogen 
as the temperature gets higher. 

Side by side with this sequence in the case of stars, a similar one 
up toa certain point is noted in the comets. As a rule the tem- 
perature of comets is, as we should expect, very much below that 
reached by stars. There is therefore no overwhelming indication of 
light-absorption, and it is only in those which closely approach the 
sun that any indication of the absorption of light caused by the pre- 
sence of iron vapour is to be seen. A comparison of the spectra ob- 
served givesa clear indication that the nature of comets and nebule, 
so far as the spectroscope can seize them, is very similar: the phe- 
nomena present themselves in the same order; a line common to 
both begins the story, and then bright carbon is found among the first 
substances indicated, and afterwards absorption phenomena, produced 
by manganese and lead chiefly, it is supposed, are superadded. 

After this cometary parenthesis I now return to consider the top 
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of the temperature curve. I repeat that we have this sort of condition. 
The swarms, whether single or multiple in origin, have by collisions 
and gravity brought about the highest point of temperature which they 
can reach in consequence of these actions. Swarms of separate meteor- 
ites now give place to a globular mass of gas produced by their vola- 
tilisation. It may be that this very high temperature may be produced, 
and this enormous globular mass of gas formed, long before all the 
meteorites and meteoritic dust in the parent swarm, or in that par- 
ticular region of space, shall be absolutely condensed to the centre ; so 
that we see it is quite possible that this high temperature condition 
may last for a very long time. Hence the curve should be flat-topped 
—in all probability very flat—for so far as the spectrum analysis of stars 
has gone at present, more than half of those which have been examined 
give us evidence of extremely high temperature. However that may 
be, it is easily to be understood that such a mass as that we are con- 
sidering must be radiating with tremendous energy; for a time 
probably the heat which it receives by the collisions and condensa- 
tion of the outer members of the parent swarm may be as great as 
the heat which it radiates, and under these conditions the average 
temperature of the gas will remain constant, but the moment the 
input is less than the output the mass of gas must cool, so that we 
have next to consider what will happen to a mass of gas cooling 
under these circumstances. 

What will cool first? The outside. We know pretty well the 
chemical nature of the outside of the mass of gas we are dealing with ; 
we are practically dealing with a cooling globe of which the exterior 
absorbing layers consist of hydrogen, iron, magnesium, and sodium. 
And now perhaps it will be obvious why I was anxious in this general 
statement to begin as near asI could to the beginning of things. It 
is only by going back in that way that it is possible to explain this 
enormous development of hydrogen in the hottest stars. We saw 
that first one or perhaps two unknown substances—together with 
hydrogen, carbon, magnesium, manganese, lead, and iron—wrote 
their record in the spectrum, and that finally hydrogen was present in 
excess in the hottest stars. By the phenomena of comets it has been 
demonstrated that the radiant energy of our sun, and therefore the 
radiant energy of all other masses of equal temperature to our sun, 
drives, in all probability, everything of the nature of a permanent 
gas, like hydrogen or carbon compounds, away from the centre of the 
system, Thus we may possibly explain the absence of oxygen and 
carbon from the sun; but hydrogen is present. The unknown sub- 
stance or substances are concerned in most of the actions which take 
place in the hottest parts of the sun, and they are always associated 
with hydrogen. In the atmospheres of the hottest stars again 
hydrogen is enormously developed. Now that hydrogen, we have 
reason to believe, cannot have passed the cordon to which I referred. 
The only supposition is that it and-the unknown substances have as 
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such been produced by the dissociation of the chemical elements of 
which the meteoritic particles which have formed the star in the 
manner I have indicated are composed. Here, then, we have a series 
of facts which add very great probability to the idea which has been 
arrived at on other grounds, that the chemical elements themselves 
are forms of hydrogen, or have a common origin. 

On the right-hand part of the temperature curve the hottest state 
of things is represented at the top, and the coolest at the bottom, and 
we pass through groups IV, V,and VI. As the temperature runs 
down, the hydrogen gradually disappears ; as this happens in a mass of 
gas the temperature of which is gradually but constantly reduced, we 
can only supposethat it is used toform something else. We get asso- 
ciation due to reduced temperature in the same way that we get dis- 
sociation due to increasing temperature. The sun is a star just about 
half-way down the descending side of the curve; we know on other 
grounds that the sun is cooling. 

The next part of the story is this: with decreasing hydrogen we 
get gradually associated an increasing quantity of the metallic ele- 
ments (group V) and subsequently of carbon; but now the carbon 
vapours are absorbing, they are not radiating—in other words, the 
spectrum includes dark bands instead of bright ones, as they were 
on the other side of the curve. The light of the star is gradually 
blotted out by an enormous quantity of carbon compounds in some 
form or other, till at last the star gets blood-red (group VI), and finally 
is lost tohumanken. The solar atmosphere at present contains chiefly 
iron, calcium, and other similar metals, but the hydrogen is disappear- 
ing, and there is possibly the slightest trace of carbon, but that trace is 
so small as to be somewhat doubtful. The composition of the sun’s 
atmosphere at present is moreover almost identical with that of a 
mixture of meteorites driven into vapour by a strong electric current, 
and, if we except hydrogen, there is scarcely a line of any importance 
in the spectrum of the one which is not represented in the spectrum 
of the other. Calcium, aluminium, iron, manganese, and certain 
lines of nickel and other substances, are present. By means of such 
experiments as this, the wonderfully close connection between the 
gases at present existing in the atmosphere of the sun and the gases 
obtained from the volatilisation of meteorites is put before us in the 
clearest and most convincing manner. 

With regard to the fact that carbon comes in and takes the place 
of highest importance in the atmospheres of these cooling bodies, it 
is worth while to remark that if, as seems possible, these permanent 
gaseous compounds of carbon with different substances like oxygen, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen, and probably hydrogen itself, are kept away 
from the swarm during its condensation by that form of radiant 
energy of the centre which is evidenced in the case of the sun by its 
tail-producing action on comets, it is easy to imagine that when that 
radiant energy is reduced, the carbon compounds will gradually ap- 
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proach the central body, until at length the flickering energy is no 
longer able to keep these permanent gases away, and then the 
surroundings of the central body are invaded by these gases in such 
tremendous quantity that an absorption is produced which first turns 
the cooler star blood-red, and finally blots it out. 

There are several very interesting questions connected with this. 
Suppose, for instance, that we attempt to discuss the future of that 
magnificent nebula in Andromeda, the true structure of which Mr. 
Roberts has recently revealed to us. It is already suspected that 
the two subsidiary swarms partake of the motion and form a part of 
the system. Those smaller swarms will naturally condense before 
the larger ones. Let us imagine ourselves no longer dealing with 
anything so far away, but with the solar system when it was in that 
stage. The central sun having this cordon round it can only be 
formed of those substances which are not repelled by its radiani. 
energy ; it will therefore be chiefly a mass of metallic vapour. The 
masses near it for the same reason will be also chiefly of metallic 
vapours, and their density will be high; those farther away will be 
less metallic. Bit by bit, in the case of the interior bodies, we shall 
have these permanent gases coming back again, and more carbon will 
be added to their superficial layers ; those bodies also must condense 
before the central one. 

If we consider the conditions of the outer condensations, they 
must be particularly rich in permanent gases. We shall, therefore, 
get in the case of the outer bodies excessively small density, and pro- 
bably associated with that only the very sparse presence of these 
metals which have been alone allowed to penetrate towards the centre, 
because their vapours can condense. 

Our sun must ultimately go through the stage in which its ab- 
sorption will be due no longer to hydrogen, or to iron, but to carbon, 
chiefly by virtue of the process which has been referred to; and 
eventually, as its radiant energy gets less and less, as it gets cooler 
and dimmer, the last speck of blood-red sunlight will be put out by 
an excess of carbon vapours in its atmosphere. 

That is what must have happened to our own earth. It isa very 
interesting question indeed to attempt to determine at what period 
of the sun’s history a solid crust was formed on the planet on which 
we dwell. It looks very much as if the consolidation of the earth 
may have preceded the highest point of temperature of the sun—that 
is to say, that the earth may have reached a condition closely resem- 
bling its present one at the time the sun occupied the apex of the 
temperature curve to which reference has been made. 

In any case the high density of the earth, compared with the 
density of its crust (the enormous quantity of silicon and oxygen and 
carbon near the crust having an entirely different specific gravity 
from the specific gravity of the earth taken as a whole), seems to 
follow as a matter of course from these considerations. 
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I trust it will be seen that the hypothesis we have been consider- 
ing supplies us with an orderly progression of meteoritic dust through 
heat conditions produced by collisions till finally a cool mass is pro- 
duced; that this orderly progression brings about all the known 
phenomena of the heavens on its way, and simply and sufficiently 
explains them. But though much of the mystery is gone, all the 
majesty is left—indeed to my mind it is vastly increased. It 
seems as if the working out of the meteoritic idea will entirely justify 
Kant’s conviction that the physical side of the science of the universe 
would in the future reach the same degree of perfection to which 
Newton had in his time brought the mathematical side. 


J. NORMAN LOCKYER. 
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THE students of the Collegj Esteri at Rome are not in appear- 
ance an athletic race. They are a familiar feature of the Eternal City 
as they promenade somewhat listlessly its thoroughfares in groups 
of two and three, attired in the uniform of their various nationalities. 
The British tourist, as he suns himself on the Pincian Hill on 
a Sunday morning while his wife and daughters have gone to 
the English church at the Porta del Popolo, eyes askance what he 
calls their monkish garb, and as he unfolds his Jimes to read the 
correspondence on ‘Compulsory Athletics’ he devoutly thanks 
heaven that his young barbarians at Harrow and Oxford are not as 
these students. Even to the more sympathetic observer these pale 
seminarists do not give the impression of being in training for the 
life of endurance which the main body of the Church Militant imposes 
on its officers wherever stationed, whether in the slums of West- 
minster or in the fever-stricken camps of Tonkin or in the swamps 
of the Zambesi river. 

Such being the characteristic of these young ecclesiastics, the 
proceedings of a group of them surprised me not a little one sunny 
afternoon in the spring of 1887 on the flowery greensward of the 
Pamphilj Doria gardens. There, in an open space cleared among 
the ilex trees, a band of them, with cassocks turned up, were engaged 
in an active game. Its nimble mysteries were unfamiliar to English 
eyes, but the scientific manner in which a ball was thrown convinced 
me that the players were no foreigners. It is an ethnological fact 
that the Anglo-Saxon race alone is capable of propelling a missile in 
the method known as ‘shying.’ The young Disraeli, who had 
nothing of the Anglo-Saxon in his wonderful nature, gives expression 
to this, when writing to his father from Malta how some British 
officers playing rackets had struck a ball to where he was sitting, and 
how he picked it up and requested ‘a rifleman to forward its passage, 
as I really had never thrown a ball in my life.’ There was no need, 
therefore, to accost the players in Italian or in French, so, to my 
question to one of them, ‘ Pray tell me who you are and what you are 
doing?’ was made the answer in the unmistakable intonation of 
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New England, ‘ We are the American College, Sir, and we are playing 
at base-ball.’ 

This was my first acquaintance with the Catholic Church of the 
United States, and it was a typical instance of the intensely national 
idiosyncrasy of that great branch of the Church Universal that its 
students sent from the New World to be imbued with the tradition 
of the Old should have been playing their American base-ball beneath 
the very shadow of St. Peter’s. 

On the shores of the western hemisphere nearest to Europe the 
first conspicuous landmark which from the Atlantic meets the 
traveller’s eye are the lofty towers of a Catholic cathedral. Over 
Newfoundland, the outpost of the North American continent, the 
British flag flies, so that branch of the Catholic Church which set up 
the massive edifice crowning the heights above the Narrows of St. 
John’s is not within the jurisdiction of the fathers, who are this month 
celebrating the centennial of their hierarchy at Baltimore, in the city 
which took its name from the first Governor of this colony, and 
thence, as we travel on the mainland westward for 3,000 miles till 
the Pacific is reached, the ecclesiastical provinces into which the vast 
Dominion of Canada is divided are in the same case. A passing 
glance, therefore, must suffice for these most interesting organisa- 
tions with their marked distinctive features. 

The Roman Catholic Church claims one half of the busy popula- 
tion of Newfoundland, and they to a man are of Irish extraction. 
The French rivals of these much-enduring fisher-folk are also 
Catholics, but they are only summer itinerants on the French shore 
which they occupy under treaty right, and at the close of the cod- 
fishing season they retire to their islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
or even recross the Atlantic to Brittany for the winter. Consequently 
there is not one French priest in the island. The clergy who work 
under that wise and amiable Irishman Bishop Power of St. John’s 
and his colleagues have no sinecure. Excepting on the peninsula 
of Avalon, the interior of Newfoundland is uninhabited, and the 
clergy have to minister to a population scattered over a rock-bound 
coast along which fogs and icebergs are a daily peril of their parochial 
voyages. These serfs of a harsh truck-system, though Ireland is 
their fatherland, are totally unlike the Irish immigrants, who are 
one of the largest elements of the population throughout Greater 
Britain, such as are largely represented in Toronto and other dioceses 
of Upper Canada. 

On the way to French Canada a little settlement is passed near the 
entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence which deserves a word of mention. 
The counties of Pictou and Antigonish on the north coast of Nova 
Scotia resemble the province of Quebec in the fact that a considerable 
proportion of their inhabitants can speak no English. French, how- 
ever, is not their tongue but Gaelic, and among them are found a 
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probably greater number of Gaelic-speaking Catholic Highlanders 
than in the whole of Scotland. 

The fair province which skirts the waters of the St. Lawrence 
was called by Frontenac and the founders of Quebec ‘ La nouvelle 
France,’ but Quebec has survived the old régime whose impress she 
bears, and now is the only bit of ‘ La vieille France’ that the world 
contains—‘ La vieille France in its most refined, Catholic, and devout 
age, as Cardinal Manning once wrote to me. There are quiet towns 
in France such as Laon and Soissons, which outwardly have an old- 
world look, but in the beautiful cathedrals of the old twin cities of 
PAisne the clergy and the Suisses are oftenest the only men who assist 
at High Mass. At Quebec, the most nobly planted city of the 
western hemisphere, all is different. The Church is omnipresent. 
The view of the grey buildings seen from one’s windows takes one 
back to the beginning of the last century, and the sight of a daily 
newspaper scarcely removes the illusion, for the little French journal 
under its ‘ Faits divers’ announces a miracle which took place last 
week in a neighbouring village, and in an official column advertises 
the sentence of excommunication read on Sunday by the curé of St. 
Joseph at Lévis upon a luckless couple who have been defying 
Divine law and human conventionality. 

Even the pastimes of the faithful are fashioned according to the 
ancien régime, or, at all events, certain modern forms of amusement 
are strictly banned. The Governor-General is in residence at his 
summer quarters, and the maidens of Quebec implore for a dispensa 
tion for a ball at the Citadel. All in vain: they are sternly referred 
to the official manual on Les danses et les bals, a grim little tract 
which commences with the severe proposition that ‘ La danse et les 
bals, comme ils se font ordinairement, sont un scandale et un danger,’ 
and under the heading of ‘ Les danses immodestes’ they may read 
‘sont réputées telles les danses modernes connues sous les noms de 
Valse, Polka, Galop, Cancan et autres semblables.’ It must not from 
this be imagined that the last named of these ‘danses vives’ is a 
usual feature of the programmes of viceregal or other polite festivities 
in Canada, and why the good curé of N.D. de Quebec should have 
bracketed it with the other less volatile measures is a mystery. 
Perhaps the Highland reel was danced in Lord Lorne’s time, and 
was mistaken for it; but this is only conjecture. At all events the 
maidens of Quebec refuse to be consoled with the historical fact that 
Madame de Maintenon never danced the polka. 

The Church in Lower Canada not only regulates the lives and occu- 
pations of the people, but it directs the politics of the province. 
That it represents no mere faction is shown by the attitude of the 
Federal Parliament at Ottawa whenever the Provincial Assembly 
legislates on the Church’s behalf. The Jesuits’ Estates Bill gives 
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the property of the society which escheated to the government sub- 
sequent to the suppression of the Order by Clement XIV. The 
powerful Orange lodges of Ontario have set the country ablaze with 
an agitation this year, which has swept out of sight commercial 
union, the fisheries, and every other Canadian question, urging the 
Dominion Parliament to recommend the veto of the bill. But Sir 
John Macdonald, our Canadian Premier, himself an Orangeman, is 
the astutest statesman on the American continent, and he knows 
that in French Canada the Church and the people are one and 
indivisible. Hence in the Parliament at Ottawa, with its Protestant 
majority in a house of over 200 members, only thirteen could be 
found to vote for the disallowance of the bill. 

Amid the bitter strife of creeds the Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec 
maintains the respect and confidence of the Protestant minority of 
the province (which includes most of the wealthy and educated of 
the border city of Montreal), so much so that it has been seriously 
suggested in Protestant quarters that for the protection of the 
minority it would be advantageous if representative institutions in 
Quebec were abolished, and the government of the province invested 
in Cardinal Taschereau. The Jesuits have great influence in Lower 
Canada, and they are not universally beloved among their co-religion- 
ists, but the hold which both the person and the office of the Arch- 
bishop of Quebec has upon the affection and imagination of the 
populace is daily made manifest. The scene on the day of the instal- 
Jation of the Cardinal after his return from Rome, whither he had 
been summoned to receive the scarlet hat, was most memorable, when, 
amid the roar of artillery and the clang of bells, he gave from the 
balcony of the Basilica the benediction to the kneeling multitude. 

Cardinal Taschereau is not a man of the people, as are some of his 
most capable suffragans and colleagues. Monseigneur Duhamel, the 
able and refined Archbishop of Ottawa, is a fine example of the best 
type of habitant, a Canadian in everything, even to the pronuncia- 
tion of his native language. The Cardinal, on the other hand, is a 
courtly French prelate of the last century. A visit at the old palace 
is a ceremony of some solemnity. The Vicar-General Pére Legaré 
with graceful urbanity welcomes the visitor in a sumptuous chamber 
hung with the portraits of the occupants of the see of Quebec for 
more than two hundred years, beginning with Laval and St. Vallier, 
till the Cardinal enters, in his robes of scarlet and violet. For an 
hour the dignified old man discourses in the stately French of the 
last century, which seems alive again. At one moment his talk is of 
the decadence of the times, the perniciousness of modern literature, 
but it sounds as if a prelate of old France were deprecating the 
growing license of the more recent works of the author of the 
Henriade or lamenting that Crébillon’s dramas were supplanting the 
masterpieces of Racine. The only inharmonious note is the modern 
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costume of the Cardinal’s visitor: for the rest the scene is such as is 
sometimes portrayed on the walls of the Salon—it is Une audience 
chez son Eminence sous Louis Quinze. 

I have lingered too long in the fascinating region of Quebec, but 
Cardinal Taschereau will be referred to again in connection with 
Cardinal Gibbons, so it is as well to give some slight impression of the 
head of the mother Church of America and of his surroundings. 

The Church in Ontario has been mentioned, so, hastening west- 
ward, we will not pause until the great lakes are passed and Winnipeg 
is reached. A few years hence Manitoba may be as populous as 
Illinois, but at present the work of the Church is chiefly missionary 
in its character. Archbishop Taché’s suffragans are Frenchmen, not 
French Canadians, and there is a vast dissimilarity between the 
domestic habitants of Quebec and the half-breed Métis of the North- 
West, who are by degrees giving way to immigrant settlers from every 
nation of Europe. Still further westward we go to the Foothills of the 
Rockies, where the venerable Pére Lacombe is ending his days among 
the Indians who call him father. The prairies are left behind and@ 
the fastnesses of the mountains are entered. The Canadian Pacific 
cars thunder through the passes twice a day, but ten years ago they 
had been trodden by the feet of no white men, with one exception. As 
the train winds through the magnificent valley of the Fraser, here 
and there on mountain tops may be seen, black against the sky, a rude 
cross which marks an Indian burying-ground, consecrated in these 
solitudes by the missionaries of Rome. 

The passage over English territory from Atlantic to Pacific is 
highly interesting as displaying the varied capabilities and character- 
’ istics of the two greatest organisations the world has ever seen—the 
British Empire and the Church of Rome. At each stage of the journey 
the Church Universal is seen justifying its title of Catholicity by its 
adaptability to the nature and the needs of each varying community. 
The Dominion of Canada, federated under the British flag, presents 
within its limits differences almost as marked as those which dis- 
tinguish from one another the States of Europe. The Church of 
Rome observes precisely the same ritual, framed in identical language, 
for a little band of Blackfeet Indians kneeling in a log-hut in the 
far west, as it uses for a French congregation in the Basilica at 
Quebec or for the Irish immigrants who worship in Toronto Cathedral ; 
but the Church in Lower Canada differs in mode of thought and 
manners of its members as widely from the Church in Ontario as do: 
the Catholic Catalonians of Barcelona from the Catholic Flemings of 
Antwerp. Within a few hours’ journey from Vancouver in the west 
and from Montreal in the east a frontier is crossed beyond which 
an entirely different state of things is found. The American nation, 
though sprung from sources more heterogeneous than those of the 
inhabitants of the Dominion, are completely homogeneous in language, 
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in sentiment, and in economy of life. The New York millionaire, the 
Texan ranche-man, the farmer of Vermont, or the planter of Louisiana 
is above all things a citizen of the United States whether his ancestors 
were British or Batavian, Teutonic or Scandinavian, whether his re- 
ligion be Papist or Presbyterian, Episcopalian or Methodist, and the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church throughout the Union are 
stamped with unmistakable national characteristics as were the base- 
ball-playing seminarists in the Pamphilj Doria gardens. 

Almost fifty years have passed since Macaulay wrote: ‘ There is 
not and there never was on earth a work of human policy so well 
deserving of examination as the Roman Catholic Church.’ In the 
interval, the Holy See has lost its sovereignty over a strip of Italian 
territory: the troops of the Empire which was the bastard offspring 
of the French Revolution no longer garrison the Castle of St. 
Angelo, but the Church, if it has lost the temporal sway of a 
province, has gained spiritual dominion all over the face of the 
earth, and that by the indirect agency of the chief Protestant race 
of the world. 

That the Anglo-Saxon is the most vigorous race which the world 
has ever seen is shown by the .ease with which it is imposing the 
English language on all peoples with which it intermingles—not by 
conquest, as in the case of some of the Roman colonies, not by penal 
coercion, as in that of the French Huguenots at the Cape, whose 
language was stamped out by the Boers, but simply by contact. The 
American nation affords the great exemplification of this process. In 
the British Empire it is being carried out, though less conspicuously 
but in the United States, where probably less than one half of the 
inhabitants are of purely British descent, it is so complete that the 
grandchildren of Germans who spoke no word of English will talk 
to an Englishman of the Elizabethan literature as ‘our common in- 
heritance.’ It may be urged that the Irish Catholics have done as much 
as the Anglo-Saxons in making English the lingua franca of half the 
world’s surface. This is in a sense true, but the Irish are not, strictly 
speaking, a colonising race. The Irish, like the Germans, are 
splendid settlers, and Greater Britain would have been a comparatively 
small domain without their prolific aid; but since the days when 
Spain and Portugal made South America a Catholic continent, the 
Anglo-Saxon race alone has founded colonies successfully. The 
Catholic countries of Europe have ceased to colonise, but the Church 
of Rome has not suffered thereby. Such is her marvellous vitality 
and energy that in these last fifty years she has made progress in 
English-speaking countries, which perhaps in the end: will be of 
greater moment than all her previous achievements, establishing 
herself in the newest colonies founded by Protestant England, and 
extending her sway within that part of the North American continent 
which two centuries earlier was colonised by Protestant Englishmen. 
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Mr. Gladstone has been taken to task, it is difficult to see why, 
for his recent prediction in Paris, that a century hence the American 
nation will be ‘the great organ of thé powerful British tongue.’ We 
are all hopeful for the future of the British Empire, but the future 
of the British Empire is fraught with anxious uncertainty, whereas 
the pathway of the American Republic is unobstructed and clear, and 
it seems to be humanly certain that in less than a hundred years’ 
time it will be the most populous civilised nation of the world, and 
the greatest in material prosperity. Its difficulties ahead, which are 
remarked by its men of foresight and by outside critics, are not such 
as are likely to interfere with either of those consummations. Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimate of the population of the United States a century 
hence was 600,000,000. Although we are familiar with similar pro- 
digious figures in reference to the teeming hordes of the Chinese 
Empire, it is almost impossible to grasp the idea of myriads in con- 
nection with Western civilisation, still less of such numbers being 
gathered together in one nation, speaking our own English language. 
If the greatness of nations is to be gauged merely by population and 
commercial prosperity, there can be no doubt that America is fated to 
take the foremost place amdng nations, but it will only be set up 
in that high place when the peoples of the Old World, with their 
literature and historic traditions, shall have abdicated their position 
by consenting to the doctrine that numbers and material wealth 
alone constitute the greatness of a State. 

In the relations of the Roman Catholic Church to the American 
nation we have, then, one of the most interesting phenomena it is 
possible to conceive—the contact of the most venerable and powerful 
organisation of the old order with the most advanced and prosperous 
community of the new. In all the varied history of the Church of 
Rome she has never had the experience which in the United States 
she has encountered during the hundred years since the establish- 
ment ofthe American hierarchy. Inthe Old World the old civilisa- 
tion has grown up side by side with her, and there is no page of 
the history of Europe which is not marked with the Fisher’s seal. 
Nor has her activity been confined to the civilised places of the earth. 
On virgin soil she has worked with self-denying enterprise in every 
quarter of the globe, and the early history of the remoter parts of the 
great American continent is the record of the Jesuit fathers and the 
other missionary pioneers of Rome. But in the United States the 
Church finds itself in the midst of a new civilisation, of the highest 
type as regards the diffusion of education and material comfort 
through all classes, though imperfect by reason of the nation never 
having passed through the discipline of youth to its precocious 
manhood, since in America there has been no slow development 
from barbarism through medievalism to a ripe civilisation. The 
Church which in the Old World has assisted at the birth and death 
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of empires and principalities—crowning kings, upsetting dynasties, 
and hastening revolutions—here in the New World, amid a trans- 
planted society, knows nothing of treaties and frontiers, nothing 
of wars of succession and State intrigue. It is in America that 
she seems to have the greatest opportunity of realising the admoni- 
tion of her Founder, ‘ Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo.’ 

Americans of culture frequently lament that theirs is not a land 
of lofty ideals. Perhaps no nation—as a nation—has a high ideal ; 
but in England and France and Germany (though this is no golden 
age of literature) we have teachers who take us out of the traffic of 
the market-place. In America, unfortunately, literature seems almost. 
tohavecome toanend. The brilliant band of New Englanders, most 
of whom came out from Harvard College, has nearly disappeared, 
and few successors are forthcoming. The blight which has fallen on 
American authorship seems like a nemesis for the iniquitous copy- 
right laws, which are a remarkable expression of the lack of moral 
sense of the nation. The Church of Rome has a new experience in 
exerting her influence among this too shrewd, too practical, too 
prosperous people, the most characteristic offspring of the nineteenth 
century. Men may disapprove the methods of the Catholic Church 
and discredit her beliefs, but few will deny that her ideal is the most. 
perfect ever set before the human race. 

The American nation, again, is lacking in tradition. The soil of 
the United States—or, at all events, a portion of it—has an inde- 
pendent history of a hundred years, but the mass of the people only 
inherit it by adoption. American art seems to have exhausted itself 
in pictorial representations of Generals Burgoyne and Lord Corn- 
wallis in humiliating situations; but few of the ancestors either 
of the painters of historical pictures or of the patriots who deliver 
Fourth of July orations bled in the Revolutionary War on the side 
of the colonists. When the capitulations at Saratoga and Yorktown 
took place, they were passing their boyhood as compatriots of 
Robert Emmet, and hearing how Lord Edward Fitzgerald had been 
wounded by the American rebels at Eutaw Springs, or were watching 
the last days of their monarch, Frederick the Great, and growing up 
to be the foes of the French allies of young America. 

These are some of the attributes which the Church of Rome has 
to bestow upon the American nation. In return, that great people 
is investing the Church with an endowment of greater magnitude 
than the most hopeful enthusiast for the spread of the Roman 
Catholic religion ever dreamed of, and one which is likely to revo- 
lutionise Christendom. Of all the languages of Europe which have 
influenced civilisation, English, for historical causes, has been spoken 
by fewer Roman Catholics than any other tongue. English-speaking 
Catholics have been a comparatively small body, the majority of 
whom, as recently as half a century ago, were persons actually 
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born in Ireland. The growth of the American nation, as the 
largest organ of the English language, is completely changing 
the position of our tongue among the millions who follow the 
faith of Rome. The expansion of England in her colonies is 
assisting towards this remarkable issue, but the United States is the 
chief instrument in bringing about the result, which men of this 
generation will live to see, of the Church of Rome having a greater 
number of its active members speaking English than any other living 
language. 

As it is impossible to treat of one of the great influences which 
regulate the conduct of a nation without expressing some opinion 
upon the people, I should like, though perhaps needlessly, to disclaim 
any spirit of censoriousness in my necessarily imperfect observations. 
Americans are said to be hyper-sensitive with regard to English 
criticism, and small wonder if they are so, considering the de haut 
en bas tone assumed by many of our countrymen when speaking 
or writing about American institutions. It is true that there is a 
small section of American society which, by its singular admiration 
for, and imitation of, what is least laudable in English manners and 
customs, lays itself out as, the object of British patronising airs, 
but the unworthier forms of Anglomania do not count for much in 
a population of sixty millions. There are no people on the face of 
the earth who are more willing than are Americans to discuss with 
outsiders their own foibles and to listen with generous endurance 
to strictures upon them, provided their critics approach the subject 
as amateurs of human nature, and not with that air of superiority 
which may be the secret of England’s greatness, but which also 
is the secret of our being the best-hated nation in the world. 

My impression is that Americans are much less tolerant of criti- 
cism from their countrymen than from strangers. Bishop Potter’s great 
sermon on the hundredth anniversary of Washington’s inauguration, 
which came like a warning peal of thunder amid the crackle of the 
centennial fireworks, was received as a thunderstorm would be by a 
holiday crowd assembled for a pyrotechnic exhibition. Mr. Henry 
James, it is said, would, if recognised at Schenectady, receive at the 
hands of the survivors of the family of Mr. Ezra B. Miller a reception 
similar to that experienced at Tarascon by a luckless commis voya- 
geur, who registered his name at the ‘ Empereurs’ as A. Daudet, 
and was chivied to the station and almost into the Rhone by the 
outraged comrades of the immortal Tartarin. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
—‘We still had Thyrsis then ’—gave less offence by his own com- 
ments on things American than he caused by quoting from Emerson, 
at the conclusion of his lecture at Boston on the philosopher of 
Concord, the presumably well-known sentence, ‘ great, intelligent, 
sensual, avaricious America ;’ but it was whispered that the culture 
of Massachusetts, which is said to be in the habit of murmuring 
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snatches of Emerson in its sleep, actually did not recognise the pas- 
sage as an excerpt from their master. 

In the early spring of 1887, when the students of the American 
College were playing their national game in sight of the Vatican, 
grave events were taking place within its walls, in the interest of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. Cardinal Gibbons was in 
Rome. In the June of the previous year he had been created cardi- 
nal, and his presence, for the purpose of being invested with his title 
and the red berretta, was causing the liveliest curiosity among the 
American tourists wintering in the Holy City. There was a lady 
from Chicago (Chicago people declared that she came from St. Louis) 
whose gratification at having seen the new Cardinal knew no bounds. 
‘ He is one of the most intelligent of our citizens,’ she remarked, ‘ and 
is the author of the best book about Rome, anyway, and I’m going 
right away to the store in the Piazza di Spagna, to see if they have 
gotten a Tauchnitzcopy of his Decline and Fallof the Roman Empire.’ 

To stimulate the taste for bibliography of his western compatriots 
was not, however, even the ulterior object of Cardinal Gibbons’s 
visit to Rome. On the 7th of June, 1886, two scarlet hats were 
assigned to North America, the head of the Canadian hierarchy 
being called to the Sacred College on the same day as the Primate 
of the United States. Some months later an event unprecedented 
in the history of Christendom took place when two princes of the 
Church crossed the Atlantic Ocean in one vessel. The voyage 
together of the two cardinals on the French packet from New York 
to Havre was a most dramatic situation, inasmuch as one of them 
was about to make his official visit to Rome the occasion for moving 
the Congregation of the Holy Office to rescind a decree which it had 
pronounced at the instance of the other. Two archiepiscopal travel- 
ling companions surely never found themselves in such a remarkable 
position: regarding one another with sentiments of affectionate 
respect, equal in their loyalty to the Church, and of equal authority 
in her councils, summoned to Rome to receive the highest reward in 
her gift (save the triple tiara), these powerful chiefs of neighbouring 
hierarchies were about to approach the Holy Office with petitions of 
irreconcilable tenor. The Archbishop of Quebec’s mission was an 
easier one than that of the Archbishop of Baltimore. Cardinal Tas- 
chereau had only to advise the Supreme Congregation to follow out 
tradition by adhering to a delivered judgment. Cardinal Gibbons 
had undertaken the prodigious task of moving the Holy See to go 
back upon its own decision. 

A month before the two Archbishops were created Cardinals, 
there was read in all the churches of Lower Canada the following 
‘mandement,’ issued by Monseigneur Taschereau :— 


Having learned that the delegates of a society known as the Knights of Labour 
have tried to recruit members in parts of this province, we deem it our duty, 
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brethren, to put you on your guard against it, and mark, we do not speak in our 
own name, but in that of the Holy See, whose advice we have sought. In October 
1885 we sent to Rome an authentic copy of the rules and constitutions of that 
society. The Congregation of the Holy Office, having examined them with all due 
precaution, sent us this answer, which should be for you an absolute rule of con- 
duct, and keep you away from the Society of the Knights of Labour:—‘On 
account of the principles, organisation, and statutes of the Knights of Labour, that 
association is to be relegated among those which are prohibited by the Holy See.’ 


Archbishop Gibbons at once grasped the importance of this pro- 
ceeding. He summoned to Baltimore a Commission of the Arch- 
bishops of the United States, which decided by ten voices to two that 
neither justice nor prudence demanded the condemnation of the 
Knights of Labour, and sixty out of the remaining sixty-three bishops 
expressed the same opinion. The two Archbishops who voted for 
condemnation are prelates of exemplary piety, but neither of them 
can be considered to be in touch with the modern movement. One 
of them, the venerable Archbishop of St. Louis, was consecrated to 
that see half a century ago, when the Missouri was the boundary of 
the far west, remote from civilisation. The other, the Spanish 
Archbishop of Santa Fé, has for his diocese the wild territory of New 
Mexico, which supports only thirty-six secular priests, nearly all of 
whom are Spaniards or Mexicans. 

In February 1887, after Cardinal Gibbons’s arrival in Rome he pre- 
sented to Cardinal Simeoni, the Prefect of the Propaganda, a memoran- 
dum which is one of the most statesmanlike documents ever penned 
by an American, and which takes a much wider scope of the questions 
involved than the mere consideration of the legality of any given or- 
ganisation. A few quotations translated from this lengthy memorial 
must suffice. The Cardinal, with thoroughly American sentiment, 
remarks that an organisation the head of which has been called into 
conference by the President of the United States cannot be deemed 
hostile to authority. He then declares that the power of monopolies 
in America has made organised opposition necessary, and that ‘ it is 
not only the right of working men to protect themselves, but it is 
the obligation of the entire people to assist them in finding a remedy 
for the dangers with which civilisation and social order are menaced 
by avarice, oppression, and corruption.’ Association, he says, is ‘in 
harmony with the genius of our country,’ and he discards as ‘ neither 
possible nor necessary in our country’ the idea of fraternities under 
the supervision of priests taking the place of purely industrial or- 
ganisations wherein Catholics and Protestants meet on a common 
footing, which intermingling constitutes no danger toreligion; ‘theonly 
grave danger would arise from the alienation of her children from the 
Church, which nothing would occasion more certainly than impru- 
dent condemnation.’ After some remarks on the ethics of strikes 
and the uselessness of hoping that violence can always be avoided in 
them, the Cardinal proceeds :— 
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It is the part of Christian prudence to convert into a legitimate, peaceful, and 
beneficial competition that which a course of repellent severity would turn into a 
latent volcano such as society fearsand the Church deplores in Europe. On this point 
I strongly insist because my intimate acquaintance with the social condition of 
our country profoundly convinces me that we are face to face with a question 
which not only concerns the rights of the working classes, who ought to be 
specially dear to the Church sent by our Divine Master to preach the gospel to 
the poor, but one which involves the most fundamental interests of the Church 
and of human society in the future. Everyone who ponders well the ways along 
which Divine Providence is guiding contemporary history must recognise the impor- 
tant part whichthe power of the people is playing and will play. .. . Hitherto our 
country has presented the picture of true democracy seeking the general prosperity by 
means of sound principles and social order. To preserve this admirable state of things 
it is absolutely necessary for religion to remain in possession of the affections of the 
multitude. As Cardinal Manning has well said, ‘In the future era the Church 
will have to deal not with Princes and Parliaments but with the masses.’ . .. Of 
all the glorious titles earned by the Church there is none which gives it greater 
influence than that of Friend of the People. Surely in our democratic nation this 
is the title which is winning for the Catholic Church not only the enthusiastic 
devotion of millions of her children, but the respect and admiration of all our 
citizens whatever their religious belief. ... As the great questions of the future will 
not be those of war, of commerce, or of finance, but social questions which relate to 
the bettering of the condition of the masses, it is of sovereign importance for the 
Church to be found invariably and firmly ranged on the side of humanity. 


The memorial concludes with an eloquent recapitulation of the 
dangers the Church will incur if she adheres to ‘the easy course’ of 
condemning this labour organisation, not the least being ‘ the accu- 
sation of being “‘ unamerican,” that is to say, foreign to our national 
sentiment—-the most powerful arm the enemies of the Church can 
direct against her.’ The Holy See will be regarded not as a 
paternal power but as an unjust and tyrannical authority, while the 
social agitation will last as long as there are ills to remedy. The 
forms of organisation are necessarily only temporary. To strike 
at one of them would be to embark upon a war without system 
and without end. The American people regard with calm the 
progress of the social struggle, and ‘ to speak out with the frankness 
imposed on me by my office, both prudence suggests and the dignity 
of the Church demands that we should not offer to America an eccle- 
siastical protection which she neither asks for nor thinks she has need 
of.’ As is well known, the result was that Cardinal Gibbons induced 
the Holy See to take the unprecedented course of revoking a sen- 
tence which had been recorded on the representation of the Primate 
of another hierarchy, a re-decision which appears the more remarkable 
the more the Cardinal’s arguments are weighed, revealing as they do 
an opportunism of a type more advanced and enlightened than the 
Church has had the credit of sympathising with. 


Near the old manor-house where once lived Charles Carroll, the 
latest survivor of the signers of the Declaration of Independence and 
the kinsman of John Carroll, the first Catholic bishop in the United 
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States, among the verdant woods and pastures of Maryland stands a col- 
lege directed by a staff of Sulpician fathers. During one of my visits to 
Baltimore, one of these good French priests, a Rémois by birth, de- 
lighted to see a traveller who was familiar with the vine-clad hills of 
the Marne, contided to me the contrast he had experienced between the 
solemn ceremony attending an audience at the Archbishop’s Palace 
at Reims and the kindly welcome the humblest priest was certain 
of receiving from the great American Cardinal at his ‘ Residence.’ 
The old-fashioned unpretentious house, where a good deal of the 
world’s history is being moulded, would be scorned by one of those 
sleek preachers of the gospel of sleekness who fatly flourish in cer- 
tain American cities. For all that, Charles Street, Baltimore, has 
a dignity which Fifth Avenue will never attain to. Beacon Street, 
overlooking Boston Common, is in the springtime more beautiful, but 
there is an air of distinction not found in any other thoroughfare in 
the United States in the street which takes its name from the royal 
husband of Henrietta Maria, in whose honour Maryland was named. 
Baltimore itself was called after an English title which became extinct 
years before two-thirds of our present peerage existed, and its old 
world associations are not inappropriate for the head-quarters in the 
new world of the Church which is here initiating a work undreamed 
of by Cecil Calvert, or the daughter of Marie de’ Medici, if the future 
of their faith ever exercised the minds of those seventeenth century 
Catholics. 

A walk with the Cardinal through the tranquil streets of the 
residential quarter of Baltimore gives a vivid impression of the 
affection with which the Monumental City regards its distinguished 
son who was baptised and ordained in the Cathedral over which he 
now presides. Though Maryland is a Roman Catholic stronghold 
there is a vast Protestant population in its great commercial capital, 
yet, as the Cardinal passes along, nearly every hat is doffed to the 
simple citizen who has made a greater impression on European policy 
than any American of his generation. One day last spring we 
found ourselves in the midst of a congregation streaming out of a 
church, the architecture of which the Cardinal drew my attention to, 
while he responded to the salutations of the crowd. I naturally con- 
cluded that they were his own people, but no, he explained, ‘ they 
are our Episcopalian friends.’ The determined prelate who was strong 
enough to lead the Vatican to reverse its own decision has nothing 
of narrow arrogance in his gentle nature, which loves to live in charity 
with all men. In his popular exposition of Catholic doctrine, ‘ Faith 
of our Fathers,’ of which nearly two hundred thousand copies have 
been sold in thirteen years, though it is a controversial work, the 
Protestant sects are nowhere offensively referred to as heretics or 
schismatics, but as ‘ my dissenting brethren.’ 

The delicate youthfulness of the Cardinal’s countenance makes it 
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difficult to realise that he was a Bishop twenty-one years ago. A 
year later, when he was only thirty-five, he attended the Ecumenical 
Council and was one of the minority which voted against the promul- 
gation of the Definition of Infallibility. Ihave heard him quote the 
impressive peroration of Cardinal Simor, the Primate of Hungary, in 
his speech opposing its adoption, ‘Hannibalis exercitus ad portas 
Rome stat ; equorum strepitum audio,’ prophetic words which were 
uttered a few months before the troops not of a foreign invader but 
of Victor Emmanuel were at the Porta Pia. 

On the question of Church and State the Cardinal holds the view 
practically universal among Americans of all creeds, that the Church 
should be absolutely free from State control, and entirely dependent 
on voluntary support. He relates how, during the Second Empire, he 
once, on his way from Rome, visited the Bishop of Annecy in Savoy. 
‘I was struck with the splendour of his palace, and saw a sentinel at 
the door, placed there by the French Government as a guard of 
honour. But the venerable Bishop soon disabused me of my favour- 
able impressions. He told me he was ina state of gilded slavery ; “I 
cannot,” said he, “build a sacristy without the permission of the 
government.” I never wish to see the day when the Church will 
invoke or receive government aid to build our churches or to pay our 
clergy : in proportion as State patronage would increase, the sympathy 
and aid of the faithful would diminish.’ 

The biographer of Father Damien, with all his sympathy for the 
Church of Rome, gives, as one reason for his dissent from her com- 
munion, that she discourages the reading of the Bible by the laity, 
an impression shared by most Englishmen who passed their childhood 
twenty years ago or more. Mr. Clifford ought to have heard with 
me a sermon preached last March, of the tenor of which the following 
extract from the Baltimore Sun will give some idea :— 


Cardinal Gibbons preached at the Cathedral yesterday morning the first of the 
sermons he is going to deliver on Sundays in Lent. His subject was ‘ Reading the 
Bible,’ to which he strongly urged his hearers to give some minutes at least every 
day. After instancing St. Augustine’s and other conspicuous conversions, which 
resulted from hearing passages in the Word of God spoken, he proceeded: 
‘St. Charles Borromeo says, “The Bible ought to be the garden of the priest.” 
I say it ought to be the garden of the laity, too. What is good for us is good 
for you. God forbid we should go to heaven alone. We should be lonely 
there without you, shepherds without their flocks, We ought not to have a 
monopoly of religion, holiness, and goodness,’ &c. &c, 


There was one expression in this sermon which struck me, as the 
Cardinal made use of it more than once, the words ‘ spiritual profes- 
sion’ in contexts where ‘ priestly office’ was the almost obvious phrase 
and would certainly have been chosen by a Ritualistic curate, as in 
the sentence, ‘ In season and out of season I am by the apostle bidden 
to exhort you by virtue of my spiritual profession.’ His life and 
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teaching are a protest against sacerdotal pretension. Onthe morning 
of my last interview with the Cardinal, he had just returned from an 
Ordination, and he said to me, ‘I have been warning my young 
priests not to think that the putting on of a cassock means the 
putting off of one’s humanity,’ just as in ‘ Faith of our Fathers’ he 
had written, ‘Should a priest consider himself greater than other 
men because he exercises such authority? Far from it; he ought 
to humble himself beneath others when he reflects to what weak 
hands are assigned such tremendous powers.’ 

As the Cardinal has declared to the laity in the name of the 
priesthood that ‘It is our earnest wish that every word of the Gospel 
may be imprinted on your memory and on your heart,’ it would be a 
magnificent memorial of the Centenary of the American Hierarchy 
if the assembled Bishops would move the Holy See to permit them 
to supervise an American edition of the Bible to supersede the 
Douay translation. The English Authorised Version has become such 
an integral portion of English literature that the most powerful 
Church is handicapped among English-speaking people in not using 
its phraseology. There are a score or two of passages which would 
need emendation for doctrinal reasons, but the rest of the Anglica 
versio the Roman Catholit Church might appropriate with great 
advantage to herself without the surrender of a shred of doctrine. 
There are hundreds of verses of Holy Scripture and hundreds of 
Biblical names, which in our authorised form have passed into the 
everyday language and literature of the people—perhaps to a greater 
extent in America even than in England: most of the classical 
passages have precisely identical meanings in their equivalents in the 
Douay Bible, but in that version they are as uncouth and unfamiliar 
as are proper names like Achab, Assuerus, Aman, and Mardochai. 
The Catholic Church in America has adopted one detestable institu- 
tion from the Protestant churches in England—the pew system, which 
is as inappropriate in a democratic country as it is inconsistent with 
the principle of the great Church of the people. Why not restore that 
Protestant institution to the sole use and enjoyment of American 
Protestants (for the English Church is discarding it), and take in ex- 
change the noblest translation ever made in the days before trans- 
lation was a lost art, which is in truth the common heritage of all 
English-speaking people ? 

An able writer, quoting Bishop Vaughan of Salford, has recently 
remarked upon the debt which the Church of Rome owes to the 
Irish, in whose brogue her services are recited all over the world. Un- 
doubtedly the immigrant Irish have done a great propagandist work, 
but no graver mistake could be made than that of supposing that the 
Catholic Church in America is merely a branch of the Church in Ire- 
land. Much misapprehension as to things American is caused by 
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travellers forming their judgments from what they see in New 
York, which is emphatically not a microcosm of the United States 
for the reason that in no other city does the immigrant population 
remain unassimilated so long. Visitors sometimes leave New 
York with the idea that the Catholic Church in America is repre- 
sented by Tammany Hall, on account of the prominence of that 
institution; but if they went down town to the neighbourhood of 
the Church of St. Antony of Padua, they might equally well imagine 
that the Church in America is exclusively Italian, and in another 
quarter they would find German priests serving German congrega- 
- tions. The unceasing flow of immigration makes New York the least 
American city of the United States ; but throughout the Union the 
grandchildren of men born in Westmeath or in Westphalia are as 
thoroughly American as are the descendants of the ladies who ‘ re- 
fused George Washington,’ who, from the number of their progeny, 
must have been more numerous than St. Ursula’s virgins at Cologne. 
Of course, the Irish accent is heard at many a Catholic altar between 
Boston and Santa Barbara. The first church I entered in the United 
States was the Cathedral at San Francisco, where the preacher was a 
fair-haired young priest, with the face of an angel and a brogue which 
carried one from the Golden Gate to the Cove of Cork ; but the vicar- 
general of the diocese, who is a member of the old Irish family of 
Prendergast, is as polished an American gentleman as is Archbishop 
Corrigan of New York, or Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, both of 
whom bear Irish names, and neither of whom has any more brogue 
than has President Harrison, who is descended from the Puritan 
regicide. 

Nor must it be imagined that the Catholics of America are in great 
preponderance Irish, even by descent. Opening at random the clergy 
list of the United States, I find at the commencement of the letter 
B the following names: Baak, Baart, Baasen, Babinski, Bachand, 
Bachmann, Backes, Badelon, Badilla, Baeumle, Baker—half the 
nationalities of Europe represented ; Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, German, 
French, Polish, Hungarian, and English, but no Irish name. Of 
course, if the book had opened at letter O, we might have lighted 
- on avery Irish column, interspersed with a few exceptions, like 
Oechtering, Oeinck, Offergeld, and Ogulin. The list is instructive as 
showing the cosmopolitan character both of the American nation and 
of the Catholic Church. The enumeration of the occupants of the 
see of New Orleans exemplifies this. French bishops might be 
looked for in=the Creole episcopates of Louisiana, but the present 
Archbishop of New Orleans is a Dutchman, and his predecessors this 
century have included Spaniards and a Belgian, as well as French- 


men. 
It should be noted, however, that the nationality of a priest in the 
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United States does not necessarily afford information as to the origin of 
his congregation, whether he be Irish, German, or of some less nume- 
rous race of settlers. The proportion of foreign priests to the Catholic 
laity is large, on account of the obvious difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient candidates for a profession which does not offer great pecuniary 
rewards in a country where material prosperity is the chief aim of 
life. Two hundred young seminarists singing Tenebre in the choir 
of Baltimore Cathedral for this reason struck me as a most interest- 
ing spectacle to witness in America, The son of a peasant or of a 
humble tradesman in Connaught or in Flanders, by taking holy orders, 
secures high social promotion, and his modest clerical stipend is usually 
a large advance on the income he would have touched had he fol- 
lowed his father’s calling. In the United States there is no peasantry, 
and the young postulants for the priesthood recruited from all 
ranks of life are each giving up the chance of acquiring wealth, which 
is the birthright of every United States citizen. All honour is due to 
that small section of the manhood of America, whether found among 
theological students or among professors and teachers at Harvard, 
Yale, and Johns Hopkins, which voluntarily abnegates a career held 
in the highest honour, because opulence is its goal, and dedicates 
itself to a life of relative poverty, for the sake of religion or of sound 
learning. 

Philadelphia, unlike New York, is a typical American commercial 
city which illustrates the position and progress of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Union. Although the estimable Society of Friends is 
not as relatively strong there as formerly, and though Pennsylvania was 
in the old days a favourable locality for Catholic settlers, yet the tradi- 
tion of Philadelphia is decidedly Protestant. For all that, the ‘Quaker 
City’ contains nearly as many Roman Catholics as the entire popula- 
tion of Rome. It contains more Catholics than the entire population 
of any other town in Catholic Italy but Naples ; of any town in Catholic 
Spain but Madrid ; of any town in Catholic Belgium but Brussels ; and 
of any town in France except Paris and Lyons. Among the great 
Catholic cities of Europe whose inhabitants are less numerous than 
the Catholic population of Philadelphia are Milan, Turin, Palermo, 
Barcelona, Antwerp, Bordeaux, and Marseilles. Statements in this 
form are frequently made to illustrate the vastness of London, but 
Philadelphia is not even a London on a small scale. It is a characteris- 
tic American city of the first rank, larger than any single British muni- 
cipality in the provinces, but not much larger than Manchester and 
Salford together with the adjoining townships, and it contains over 
300,000 Catholics. The next census will probably show that this figure 
is considerably below the mark, as the diocese contains 400,000 Catho- 
lics, and there is no great centre of population within it outside 
Philadelphia. 
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When we find that the Roman Catholic Church can claim 10,000,000 
United States citizens in a population of 60,000,000, it is difficult 
to over-estimate the influence which the expansion of the Church in 
America will have on the future of Christendom. Judging from her 
past progress and considering that the two races to which the majority 
of American Catholics belong are the two most prolific of the white 
races in the United States, it seems certain that she will increase her 
proportion with the growth of the populatior. But, calculating as 
if she will remain relatively stationary and reducing by one-third the 
estimated 600,000,000 which it is predicted that the United States 
will contain in a hundred years’ time, the Roman Catholic Church 
will then claim nearly 70,000,000 English-speaking people in 
America alone. By that time Australasia, South Africa, and Canada 
will be thickly inhabited. Under what flag those vast regions of the 
earth will be governed, no one can foretell, but two things are certain 
—that the English language will be spoken throughout them, and 
that the Church of Rome will maintain the progress she has com- 
menced this century among English-speaking peoples. If every 
French-speaking person in the world is counted as a devout Catholic, 
the number of French-speaking Catholics will long before that 
period be immeasurably below that of the English-speaking Catho- 
lics; and the same may be said regarding the Italian and Spanish 
languages. 

Without waiting to realise the forecast that the English tongue 
is fated to be the chief language of the Roman Catholic Church, we 
may consider some of the effects already produced by the establish- 
ment of that religion among the English-speaking people of America. 
Not the least achievement of that great branch of the Church which 
is now celebrating the centenary of its hierarchy is that it has saved 
the Roman Catholic religion from the reproach often heard in Europe 
that its growth is only found associated with social retrogression 
and reaction. In France this feeling has relegated religion to the 
cult of women, children, and peasants, and in Ireland alone of 
European countries is the Church in sympathy with democratic 
progress. 

Some Liberal critics may object that though Cardinal Gibbons 
may be thoroughly imbued with the democratic spirit it is not in 
harmony with the unchanging policy of Rome, which is hostile to 
liberty ; that the Church may profess the most Liberal doctrine while 
she is in a minority, but that if she obtained ascendency we might 
witness an auto da féin Madison Square. Cardinal Gibbons approaches 
the subject of religious persecution from the other extreme, and is so 
inspired with the charity which thinketh no evil that he protects the 
Protestant religions as well as the Catholic from the stigma of having 
countenanced persecution. In ‘ Faith of our Fathers’ he writes, ‘ From 
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my heart I abhor and denounce every species of persecution of which 
the Spanish Inquisition may have been guilty ;’ and again in reference 
to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew he says, ‘ I have no words strong 
enough to express my detestation of that inhuman slaughter ;’ but in 
both instances he denies that the Church was responsible, just as in 
another passage referring to the proscriptive measures of Protes- 
tants against the Church of Rome he says, ‘I know full well that 
these acts of cruelty form no part of the creed of the Protestant 
Churches.’ 

It is to be feared that more sceptical students of history cannot 
accept the Cardinal’s view, and that the truth is that every Church 
has persecuted when it has had the power and the opportunity, so 
long as persecution was part of the economy of the religious and poli- 
tical life of the day. Even the Puritans who came to America to 
escape from the Anglicans who had in turn suffered at the hands of 
the Catholics did not leave the spirit of persecution behind in Europe, 
and it is well known how they put to death Quakers and burnt witches 
alive in their New England settlements. The most enlightened Prince 
who ever sat on the throne of England, who moreover secured the 
British constitution and the Protestant succession, consented to the 
torture and subsequent massacre of Cornelius de Witt for a political 
offence, just a hundred years after St. Bartholomew. It is absolutely 
futile to defend or to condemn the religious and political methods of 
the past by the milder standard of to-day. ‘Homo homini lupus’ 
is probably as true now as it ever was, but we live in an age of 
anesthetics. 

The policy of the Church in Spain during the present century may. 
perhaps be cited to show that the spirit of intolerance is not yet 
dead; but in answer to this it may be pointed out that in modern 
times churches and religious sects are often in matters of conduct 
strongly influenced by the atmosphere of the country in which they 
are placed. For example, a Scotch Presbyterian minister will denounce 
Sunday amusements asa deadly sin, while a Dutch predicant, holding 
precisely the same theological tenets, will after morning service 
spend his Sunday afternoon in the Bosch at the Hague listening to 
what his Scottish co-religionist would call godless music. Cardinal 
Gibbons again, in his forthcoming work ‘ Our Christian Heritage,’ in a 
chapteron ‘The Religious Element in our American Civilisation,’ points 
with pride to the national observance of the Christian Sabbath, which 
his distinguished colleague in the Sacred College, Cardinal San Felice 
of Naples, would regard as merely local usage. The most remarkable 
instance, however, of public opinion moulding the policy of Christian 
churches used to be found in the United States, when through- 
out the eleven Slave States of the Union ministers of religion 
in their own pulpits and assembled in synods, presbyteries, and 
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conferences, used to declare‘ that, as the Great Head of the Church 
has recognised the relation of master and slave, we conscien- 
tiously believe that slavery is not a sin against God.’ Slavery 
was abolished ; public sentiment accepted the inevitable; and the 
clergy of the Southern States ceased to take their texts from the 
Epistle to Philemon. 

Cardinal Gibbons’s opportunism is not of this description. His 
denunciation of monopolies in his memorial to the Holy See is as 
courageous an act in the America of to-day as the denunciation of 
slavery would have been in the Southern States thirty years ago. 
The illustrations of the influence exercised by public opinion on 
religious policy were only given to show that though Spain under a 
certain régime might foster intolerance in the Church, a country 
like America could find no room for a religion of reactionary tendency, 
and the fact that the Catholic Church has taken root in that land 
and is flourishing is the best proof that in the United States she is 
abreast with the democratic movement and with liberal progress. 

If France is the eldest daughter of the Church, America is des- 
tined to be her strongest and biggest child, and it will be interesting 
to watch this youngest daughter maintaining the position she has 
already secured in the intimate councils of the Church. If the elder 
branches were well advised they would look to America to provide the 
Church Universal with a ruler. All the best friends of the Papacy, 
outside the ‘Italian ring’ which fences it round, are agreed that the 
time has come when it would be for the highest interest of the Church 
to break down the tradition of the last three centuries and a half 
which prescribes that the occupant of St. Peter’s chair shall invariably 
be an Italian. We have seen how the Church has gained a stronger 
title than ever to its claim of universality, but the constitution of the 
Sacred College is Italian and not cosmopolitan. The full complement 
of that august body consists of seventy cardinals. The present number, 
since the recent death of Cardinal Schiaffino, is sixty-five. Ten of 
them are Austrian, German, Hungarian, and Polish; seven are 
French ; five are British subjects (of whom one is French Canadian) ; 
four are Spanish; two Portuguese ; one Belgian, and one American : 
thirty representing all the nationalities of the world, and thirty-five 
being Italians, 

With this Italian preponderance, the other nationalities would 
have less ground of complaint if at the Vatican there were a corre- 
sponding council of state, in which the non-Italian Catholics were 
represented even in the inadequate proportion of thirty to thirty-five, 
but the intimate advisers of the Sovereign Pontiff are all Italians, 
who, with one or two exceptions, can neither read nor speak a word of 
English. For charm of manner, a polished Italian prelate is un- 
rivalled, but his knowledge of the English-speaking world is that of 
a little child. The most accomplished Italian priest, even if he has 
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been occasionally employed on a mission to a Catholic court, has no 
comprehension of constitutional government, still less is he capable 
of understanding the democratic movement of the age. The Vatican 
has a certain aptitude in dealing with ‘sovereigns and statesmen,’ 
to use Lord Beaconsfield’s expression, but we have seen how Cardinal 
Gibbons reminded the Sacred Congregation, on the great authority of 
Cardinal Manning, that in the coming era the Church will have to 
treat, not with princes and parliaments, but with the masses of the 
people. 

Although there is no immediate prospect of a vacancy in the Holy 
See, predictions are constantly being made as to the successor to Leo 
the Thirteenth. These journalistic prophecies are of no value what- 
ever, excepting from the significant unanimity with which they make 
the coming Pontiff an Italian. Sometimes the Conservative Vicar- 
General of the Pope, Cardinal Parocchi, is designated. Sometimes 
it is the Liberal Archbishop of Naples or the Liberal Patriarch of 
Venice. Cardinal San Felice is famous for his courageous devotion 
to the sufferers during the cholera at Naples, when he accompanied 
King Humbert through the hospitals :—but I remember witnessing a 
more courageous act on the part of Cardinal Agostini at Venice, when 
he officiated at the christening by Queen Margherita of an ironclad with 
the significant name of ‘ Galileo,’ in the official presence of Signor 
Crispi, who, on his recent appointment to the ministry of Signor 
Depretis, had been denounced by the clerical journals as an excom- 
municate. The election of either the Neapolitan or the Venetian 
Cardinal would doubtless ensure a modus vivendi between the Vati- 
can and the Italian Government, but the Church needs a ruler whose 
wisdom and enlightenment is capable of dealing with farther-reach- 
ring questions than those which relate to the limits of the kingdom 
of Italy. - 

It would have been a happy choice for the Church, and one the 
importance of which it is impossible to exaggerate, if the Sacred Col- 
lege had in its wisdom selected as successor to Pius the Ninth the 
great Cardinal who isat the head of every religious and social movement 
in this country ; but what the Church Universal would have gained, 
England would have lost. Cardinal Manning occupies a unique place in 
English history ; there is no other instance of an individual exercising 
similar power and influence in this country, who has not been aided 
by legislative or official rank. It is probable that. the Cardinal is 
content with his unprecedented position, yet it is strange in these days 
when much is talked about strengthening the Upper House by 
giving it a representative character, that no Prime Minister has ever 
seen fit to advise the offer of a place in it to the eminent English- 
man who represents not only all the Catholic population of these 
islands, but the entire struggling populace of our cities, of every 
creed, and without a creed. A peerage would confer no dignity or 
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even precedence on Cardinal Manning, as by the Queen’s sign 
manual, he was, on the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes, with the assent of the Heir to the Throne, and the 
present Prime Minister, who were members of it, assigned precedence 
immediately after the Royal Family. It isalong drop from the chair 
of St. Peter to a seat in the House of Lords, and there is a certain 
bathos in associating a modern coronet with the venerable head 
which might have worn most worthily the triple tiara. 

Although Cardinal Manning would have been the most powerful 
pontiff since Hildebrand, everyone who has the slightest knowledge 
of feeling on the continent is aware that an English Pope would be 
placed in a situation of peculiar difficulty on account of his nationality. 
Italy might object to a French Pope; Portugal might be jealous of 
a Spanish Pope; but the appointment of an Englishman to the Holy 
See would excite the animosity and the intrigue of every government 
on the continent. 

The United States stand in a very different relation to the powers 
of Europe. All the continental nations have a friendly feeling for 
Americans—a sentiment which Americans will retain as long as they 
steer clear of international complications into which Samoan and 
Cuban entanglements might draw them. It is to be feared that the 
friendliness of the continental powers for America is stimulated by 
the idea that America as a nation has not too much love for Great 
Britain. Monsignor Keane is said to have recently given at Nashville 
some reasons why an American should not be elevated to the Papacy. 
The Rector of the Catholic University at Washington is reported to 
have stated that ‘an American, no matter how learned and how well 
posted in European affairs, is thoroughly unfitted to fill the Papal 
See. The Pope must be a thorough cosmopolitan. He must be 
conversant with the political and spiritual conditions of France, 
Germany, and Spain. No American can grasp the situation in all 
its details. His educational surroundings and life are totally different 
from that of the man who is fitted to fill the Papacy.’ Now, it seems 
to me that the learned Bishop is too modest on behalf of his country- 
men. A British traveller who has taken a superficial view of America 
might come back and declare that the only cosmopolitans to be found 
in the United States are the American maidens, whose knowledge of 
the world is undoubtedly as profound as it isamazing. The American 
politician is rarely a man of the world, but America takes no pride 
in her politicians; the American man of business frequently looks 
upon Wall Street as the centre of the universe; and the American 
man of fashion is a maladroit travesty of an Englishman. But the 
manhood of America does not wholly consist of such as these. 
The shrewd American nature is the best foundation for knowledge 
of the world as soon as it is removed from the narrow horizon of 
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American life to which the Bishop refers. What more thorough 
cosmopolitans are to be found in any capital of Europe than certain 
diplomatic representatives of the United States? They have had 
no advantage of training; they are taken from the lawyer’s desk 
or the professor’s chair, yet they are able to hold their own with, 
and win the admiration of, the most accomplished products of our 
old European civilisation. It is the success of these men in adapting 
themselves to unfamiliar surroundings, and in forming confidential 
relations with statesmen and potentates often denied to diplomates 
de la carriére, which makes one believe that, from the worldly point 
of view, the highest position in Europe could be worthily filled by an 
American. 

Of the ecclesiastical qualifications of Cardinal Gibbons for the 
most exalted honour in the Church’s gift, it is not for a layman to 
speak. It is enough that the Holy See has seen fit to set him at the 
head of one of the most powerful and perhaps the most intelligent 
hierarchy in the world, and that the Vatican has paid unprecedented. 
respect to his counsel. Of his fitness as a man of affairs and of his 
knowledge of the world I have had some opportunity of forming a 
judgment. During many months of travel and residence in the 
United States and Canada my observation led me to the conclusion. 
that the North American continent has produced in this generation 
two really great men, in the sense that the last generation accounted 
Lincoln and Cavour as great. One of them we have the honour of 
reckoning as a fellow-subject of the Queen, Sir John Macdonald, the 
Prime Minister of our Canadian Dominion. The other, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Baltimore, although twenty years his junior, is his equal 
in marvellous knowledge of men, and, although in some respects of 
singularly different nature, resembles him in the possession of that 
lofty opportunism which is the essential of all true statesmanship. 
Cardinal Gibbons combines the suavity of an Italian monsignore 
with that ingenuous integrity and robustness which we like to think 
is the characteristic of our Anglo-Saxon race. If he were called to 
occupy the most conspicuous and most ancient throne in Christendom 
he would not go to Europe as a novice in European affairs. To have 
assisted at an (Ecumenical Council at an age when most men are on 
the threshold of a career is an early training in cosmopolitanism 
rarely experienced. During the intervening twenty years the 
Cardinal’s frequent visits to Europe have brought him into contact with 
some of the acutest intellects of the Old World. Moreover, since his 
elevation twelve years ago to the head of the hierarchy of the United. 
States he has governed an episcopate and a priesthood which are com- 
posed of members of every European nation. His unexampled under 
taking two years ago, when, the youngest member of the Sacred 
College, he prevailed upon the Holy See to reconsider a momentous 
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judgment, was not the achievement of a man whose attributes are 
merely local and national. The installation in the chair of St. Peter 
of this enlightened English-speaking Churchman would be an event 
of such import to human society that one dares not hope to see 
its accomplishment, for it seems as if it would be the first step 
towards bringing back to the Church the great democracies which 
are destined to govern the world, and as if it would hasten the time 
when ‘ unum ovile fiet et unus pastor.’ 


J. E. C. BoDLey. 














ARE THEY GRIEVANCES? 


THERE is so much in Canon Perry’s article ' in the September number 
of this Review with which I sympathise, and so many points of agree- 
ment between what I believe to be his views and my own, that it is with 
some reluctance I find myself impelled to take up a position of an- 
tagonism to him and to criticise adversely an essay by a writer for 
whom I entertain so much respect. There are, however, in this article 
certain assumptions with which I cannot but quarrel and certain 
confusions which I cannot let pass. For myself it matters little 
whether I be ticketed as a High, a Low, ora Broad Churchman. I 
have been more than once classed with each of these parties, as 
any man is likely to be who has the misfortune to be able to see more 
than one aspect of a great question and to sympathise deeply even 
with his opponents according as he adopts their several points of view 
and places himself in their position. Let those who care to read what 
I have to say call me what they will, but let them not do me the wrong 
of thinking that I could ever write as a mere advocate or that I could 
take up my pen and engage in such a discussion as this without a 
grave sense of responsibility. 

I. I cannot concede all that Canon Perry asks us to concede in his 
first paragraph. I have lived long enough to feel profound distrust 
of that phrase ‘ conscientious objections.’ History has some strange 
stories to tell of those who have taken refuge in a final appeal to the 
verdict of their own consciences when every other defence of their 
errors has failed them. I hold that, in this case, too much is assumed 
when it is asserted that 
it has been sufficiently shown by a considerable number of cases in which the 
High Church clergy have elected to suffer imprisonment rather than quit the 


position which they had taken up, that they hold tenaciously to their views and are 
ready to abide by them at any risk. 


First as to the facts—What is meant by a ‘considerable number’ ? 
How many have been imprisoned? How many have suffered any 
serious molestation? How many have been losers in their persons or 
their pockets by taking up the position they have? Secondly, as to 
the inference—Has it appeared so entirely evident as to amount to 
demonstration, that these clergymen are ready to abide by the views 


1 «The Grievances of High Churchmen,’ by the Rev. Canon Perry, The Nineteenth 
Century, September, 1889. 
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they advocate and to continue in the practice of the ritual they 
carry out—‘ at any risk’? 

Go back three centuries and you come upon a host of clergy who 
had their peculiar views too:—views which they held at least as 
tenaciously as any among ourselves. They hated the surplice, the 
Cross at Baptism, the ring at marriage. When those ceremonies were 
forced upon them they did not attempt to retain their preferments 
while the condition of their holding those preferments was submis- 
sion to what they considered oppressive enactments. The last thing 
they talked about, the last thing they fought for, was the retention 
of their benefices. To do certain acts and to wear certain vestments 
they thought was in their case morally indefensible, they could not 
justify it to their consciences to comply with the enactments imposed 
upon them, and they went into the wilderness—outcasts, houseless, 
and homeless—because they were prepared to run any risk, and to 
suffer any consequences, rather than conform to the law. But now it 
seems to some of us—and we deplore it as we see it—that the 
essential point in dispute is not so much what the rubrics forbid or 
enjoin, not so much whether it is incumbent on an honest man todo 
this or avoid doing that in the service of the sanctuary, as how a 
man may still retain his preferment in spite of what the rubrics or 
the law may order or condemn. It seems to some of us that the 
very characteristic of the modern Clerical revolt or protest (or what- 
ever you please to call it) is that they who engage in it claim their 
Tenant Right first and foremost and avail themselves of their posi- 
tion to defy the myrmidons of the law to eject them or to enforce 
obedience to the law’s decisions. Other men when on strike and when 
demanding that this or that grievance shall be redressed—this or 
that rule or bylaw be altered or differently interpreted—begin by 
putting themselves out of work; begin by making sacrifices, and 
very serious ones; and enlist the sympathies of the community by 
suffering for their opinions in the first instance. But our clerical 
malcontents are far more astute. They say, ‘We will have our 
grievances redressed, our bylaws altered, and our interpretation of the 
law accepted—but in the meantime, being in occupation of the work- 
shops and having command of the funds, we will never surrender 
them till we are forced!’ 

II. Canon Perry has given us in his second paragraph what he 
holds to be the distinctive tenets of the High Church party. 

‘They believe in a Church —a divinely constituted society in the 
world; ... that this society has divinely appointed officers to go- 
vern it ... certain duties divinely assigned to it .. . certain privi- 
leges divinely granted to it.’ Loose as this language is—loose and 
vague— if it means anything, it means that the Church is a society 
which exists for the sake of the ‘divinely appointed officers,’ not 
that the officers exist for the sake of the Church. You may hurl as 
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many texts of Scripture at me as you please in support of this theory ; 
but I hold it to be a pestiferous heresy not only opposed to Holy 
Scripture, but equally opposed to common sense. Any society, and, 
assuredly, therefore, a ‘divinely constituted society,’ can only con- 
tinue even to exist, much less to be effective, so long as all its 
members benefit by the continuance of its corporate union. The 
constitution of such society may be monarchical or oligarchical “or 
democratic; but, however its officers may be appointed, they are 
appointed in the interest of the society, and they are appointed not 
only to govern but to serve. Every assurance society, every railway 
company, has its officers who manage its concerns, and its directors 
who constitute its governing body. This governing body has often 
large powers; it may issue new regulations from time to time; it 
may make new bylaws; it may ‘move with the times’ and 


- adapt itself to altered conditions and altered circumstances; but it 


is not an irresponsible body, claiming that its decisions shall be 
accepted as final, because nobody else can be supposed to know any- 
thing about those abstruse matters with which it has to deal. When 
it comes to a question of this or that clause in a policy of insurance 
or the interpretation of this or that phrase in an Act of Parliament, 
or the prevalence of this or that custom, there is in the last resort 
an appeal to the law courts; and though it is only reasonable that 
the evidence of experts on all such matters should be sought for and 
when given should be respectfully considered and weighed, the final 
judgment is left not to the professional experts but to the officers of 
the Crown—the representatives of the Supreme Head of the State 
in all judicial matters, to whom the interpretation of the laws of the 
land is delegated. Those laws affect us in all the relations of life. 
You may have Chambers of Commerce or Chambers of Agriculture, 
or Incorporated Societies of Law or Colleges of Physicians, or any 
other unions you like of classes or professions ; but when it comes 
to a dispute on the right to retain possession of property and enjoy 
the income derivable from it, you never will be able to stop short 
of an appeal to the law courts of the country; and even if it were 
conceivable that every class and every profession should have its own 
tribunal, presided over by a junto of technical pundits, you never 
would be able to enferce its decisions except by calling in the 
secular arm. 

Canon Perry’s appeal to history does not help us, if only for this, 
that the time never was and never will be when men would be con- 
tent to follow exactly in the steps of their ancestors. History is the 
wise man’s teacher, sometimes warning him, sometimes encouraging 
him, but never suffering him to forget that there are great laws of 
progress and evolution, in obedience to which races and peoples and 
societies—human and divine—move and grow and develop. All 
Canon Perry’s retrospection only tells me this, that the constitution 
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of England in Church and State is not what it was. You may be 
profoundly, painfully, convinced that men were stronger, wiser, 
happier, more devout six hundred years ago than they are to-day. 
You may feel quite certain that it would be a thousand times better 
for us all if we could put the clock back. But can youdoit? Are 
you rash enough to try? And if you despair of that, what will you 
gain by turning your backs upon the solid present, and staring with 
a tearful gaze into the distant past? It has gone! As you think of 
it, dream of it, you may dwell fondly upon it as upon a glorious 
vision. It may be so, but there are those who, with faith and hope 
not less than yours, are not so dazed by the glow of yesterday’s sun- 
set that they lose all hope of to-morrow’s dawn. 

Canon Perry seems to stand upon the inherent right of every 
society to manage its own affairs. Yes! and No! sayI. Granted that 
the Church of England is a society, a divinely constituted society ; yet 
there is this peculiarity about this society, that in theory it is com- 
mensurate with the nation; and there is this other peculiarity, that 
this society does not own any corporate property. There is, and has 
been for ages, a very large maintenance fund provided for the 
‘ divinely appointed officers,’ but this fund never has been treated as 
the property of the society, regarded as a simple great corporation. 
It has always been, it is, cut up into some thousands of estates of 
very unequal extent and value, each of which estates was assigned 
for the maintenance of one of the officers of the society, who on 
being admitted to it became tenant for life of such estate, and was 
practically irremovable, if he fulfilled certain conditions. 

(i.) He was required to conform his daily life to a certain ethical 
code. 

(ii.) He was to profess and to teach certain doctrines. 

(iii.) He was to discharge certain duties of a formal character. 

With regard to the first of these conditions little need be said, 
except that the ethical code imposed upon the officers has varied in 
the lapse of ages and may vary again. There was a time when the 
officers were all celibates. There may conceivably come a time when 
they may be required to be total abstainers from alcohol. 

But with regard to the doctrine to be professed and the ritual to 
be carried out—Down to the sixteenth century, if an officer of the 
society ventured to teach anything repugnant to the doctrines pre- 
scribed, or if he thought fit to introduce any innovation into the 
ritual of his Church, he was amenable to the judgment of his superior 
officer, and sometimes he was brought before the court of the 
Primate. From the judgment of such court he had the right of 
appeal. He might appeal to the Supreme Court at Rome. 

But this brings us face to face with another aspect of the whole 
matter. This ‘Society,’ which we call the Church of England, was 
in theory by no means so independent as some would have us believe. 
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It was a society which was in federal union with a larger body, and 
it derived a great deal of its power and influence from the fact of its 
being not independent. When that which is, very inadequately, 
called the Reformation came about, this is what happened—the 
Church of England broke away from its union with the Federation 
and asserted what may be called its State Rights, to the extent of 
repudiating any control or supremacy to be exercised by any foreign 
prince or potentate. Among other consequences of this rupture was 
the sudden disappearance of any court of appeal for the National 
Church. That is, there would have been no supreme court for the 
‘divinely constituted society’ in England but for the prompt action 
of the King in claiming for himself the Headship of the Church, in 
the same sense as he claimed for himself the Headship of the State. 
Who knows better than Canon Perry what followed? Who knows 
better than he that the very first act of the new supreme Head of the 
Church of England was to appoint a layman as his Vicar-general, and 
the next to forbid the Primate to visit his own diocese? Who knows: 
better than Canon Perry that ever since that day, the Supreme Court 
of Appeal has been a court in which the King’s writ must run, and 
that the theory of the constitution is that no ‘ officer’ of the Church 
of England can be deprived of his preferment except by the judgment 
of a court which represents the Royal supremacy? What does all 
this talk about grievances mean, then, after all? Does it mean less. 
than this, that Canon Perry’s clients are clamouring for the abolition 
of the Royal supremacy, and the setting up in its place a clerical 
supremacy ? that the clergy are to rule, and the laity to submit to 
their ruling ; and tbat the tenure of ecclesiastical property is to be 
put upon a different basis from that on which the tenure of all other 
property rests: only because in the one case to the enjoyment of 
such property certain definite duties and conditions are attached, 
while in the other case the duties, such as they are, are indefinable ? 
Canon Perry tellsus that ‘ the soldier is tried for all military offences 
by courts-martial composed of military men,’ and that ‘the peecant 
lawyer is struck off the rolls by the heads of his own profession.’ 
Granted. But the army is not a ‘Society,’ but a department of the 
Public Service—and the law is a profession among the members of 
which a certain discipline is kept up by traditions rather than by appeal 
to formularies. Moreover it is quite conceivable that cases might 
arise where the finding even of a court-martial or the decision of the 
Incorporated Law Society might be appealed against—and reversed, 
But the most amazing plea put forward by Canon Perry for 
establishing a Supreme Ecclesiastical Court is that in which he 
assumes that among the ‘ officers’ of the Church of England alone 
are we to look for competent persons to interpret the formularies of 
the Church. 
‘ Suppose,’ he says, ‘ that it should p!ease a clergyman to maintain 
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publicly the Monothelite heresy. Howis he to be convicted of error 
except by those who are able to judge according to the “analogy of 
tiie faith,” and to show how this heresy necessarily affects the doctrine 
of the Incarnation ?’ 

Well! Suppose that a clergyman did start up and preach the 
Monothelite heresy? It might be an awful calamity :—but I have 
a strong suspicion that there is nothing in the formularies of the 
Church of England to prevent his being a Monothelite. 

Some forty years ago when Sir James Stephen was appointed 
to the chair of Modern History at Cambridge, a certain Divinity 
professor, whom we all honoured, is reported to have said, in his droll 
way, that ‘it was a dreadful prospect that we had before us of a 
Gnostic in authority being allowed to walk about the streets of 
Cambridge.’ 

When the saying was repeated a gentle undergraduate enquired 
plaintively of his companion, ‘ But what 7s a Gnostic?’ To whom 
the other made answer, ‘A Gnostic? Oh! he’s a sort of a Semi- 
Arian !’ 

Think of the terror that would come upon the great bulk of 
the ‘officers’ of the Church of England if they were required off- 
hand to answer that other question, ‘What is a Monothelite ?’ 
Think of those huge pages in the folios of Mansi’s Concilia con- 
cerned with that weary dreary controversy that dragged on for sixty 
years. How many men in England have read them? How many 
could master them? How many could be induced to attack them, 
even though it would add a certain zest to their researches to know at 
starting that an actual Pope of Rome, Honorius the First, was ana- 
thematised for holding the Monothelite heresy? And what would 
happen, after all, if it turned out that you would have to supplement 
the existing creeds and formularies by some new authoritative dog- 
matic statement before you could silence the Monothelite malignant 
and prevent his bewitching the minds of his people by the seduc- 
tive allurements of his too attractive error? Are we to understand 
that the High Church clergyman suffers from a grievance because 
we have no legislative machinery for defending ourselves from the 
assaults of Monothelites ? 

‘ Nay,’ says Canon Perry, ‘this is not all nor the chief part of the 
grievance.’ The clergy for whom he speaks believe ‘that only the 
successors of the Apostles or those to whom these shall have delegated 
their power can rightly exercise the question of deciding in spiritual 
things.’ 

So, then, if only the ‘ officers’ may choose their own deputies to 
sit in the court of appeal the grievance would vanish. But what are 
‘ spiritual things’? Are we never to get away from this region of 
mist and cloudland? these terms which may mean anything, every- 
thing, or nothing, and which therefore sound so very solemn ? 
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And yet these worthy persons can be precise enough sometimes. 
Another grievance of these troublesome churchmen is they want 
a relaxation of the Act of Uniformity.’—Is that all? But in whose 
interest? In the interest of the ‘ officers’ only of the great society. 
So that every officer within certain limits may do that which is right 
in his own eyes, and the lay folk may find themselves compelled to 
submit to whatever the ‘ officers’ may think fit to impose? Would 
it be much comfort to the inhabitants of a remote country parish with 
a single church, to be told one fine morning—You have had twenty 
years of high Ritual, and now you will have to give the other party 
an innings, and there is nothing for you but to submit to your com- 
manding officer for the rest of your lives or his ? 

Lastly—for I will not go further into details—Canon Perry tells us 
that the High Church clergy want the enlargement of Convocation and 
the conceding to it of certain legislative powers. Enlarge it! How? 
So as ‘to satisfy the clergy that they were fairly represented.’ Again 
I ask—Is that all? Not one word about satisfying the laity. Not 
a hint that any regard is to be paid to them—their scruples—their 
wishes—their prejudices—their weak consciences. It really looks as if 
the ‘ officers’ whom Canon Perry represents had gone on brooding so 
long over their own supposed wrongs that they had lost all power of 
conceiving that any one hadany rights except themselves, or any reason 
for complaining of the circumstances in which they find themselves. 

Are we really to understand that there is a large body of clergy 
of the Church of England who think proper to call themselves the 
only real High Churchmen, who are bent upon getting a series of 
enactments passed by the Legislature all tending in the direction of 
strengthening the position of the officers as against the privates 
in the army of God? Does it come to this, that the nation 
is invited to surrender the Royal supremacy into the hands of 
the clergy? That we are asked to create a new court of final 
appeal in ‘spiritual things’ which is to be no court at all, but the 
mere executive of an episcopal council chamber—these ‘ High Church- 
men’ forsooth being graciously pleased to hint that they ‘might be 
partially satisfied if the judges were obliged to act wpon the opinions 
of the bishops when consulted’? That no remodelling, but only an 
enlargement, of Convocation is required, more bishops in the Upper 
House, more clergy in the Lower one? That the parson’s freehold, 
that anomalous survival of the paleolithic ages, is to be protected 
as one of the ‘privileges divinely granted’ to the clergy—a sacred 
deposit which each holder of his benefice shall retain against all the 
world, spite of the murmuring of the canaille, and as a fortress against 
the desperately encroaching movememts of unsubmissive laity ? 

In the name of common sense I ask, What are we coming to? 
Have these men no eyes? Have they no ears? Can they not see 
anything except the creations and combinations of their own dreams ? 
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Do they never hear the sullen roar of a great people steadily getting 
louder, more distinct, more articulate, and struggling to shape itself 
into menacing self-assertion? Does it never occur to them to ask 
what that murmur aims at saying? I think I can make a guess at 
its purport. It seems to me to be the voice of Christian men, who 
are not officers, but none the less for that members of the ‘divinely 
constituted society ’: Christian men who are conscious of their rights 
and their privileges, and who are not inclined to let them be for- 
gotten for ever. You, who are posing as ‘ divinely-appointed officers,’ 
and proclaiming your grievances so loudly, you may find before you 
know it that, in forcing the hand of the laity, you have taught 
them to see too plainly that such grievances as there are, are not 
yours but theirs. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 











CRITICISM AS A TRADE. 


A ReEpPLy. 


‘CRITICISM as a Trade’ is the title which Professor Knight has given 
to his paper.! It is a title that contains, one cannot but think, a 
suspicion, or more than a suspicion, of disparagement. Trade is an 
honourable employment, but only, it may be said, when it is exercised 
on material objects. The man who makes a trade of higher things, 
of spiritual, of moral, of intellectual gifts, is a person to be despised. 
He is probably dishonest ; he certainly has an ignoble object. An- 
other distinguished person, writing elsewhere,’ cannot be said to hint 
his dislike. He discusses a certain book, but he emphatically dis- 
claims the purpose of reviewing it. He has never, he says, been a 
reviewer. He confesses to wanting a reviewer's gift, the power of 
being ‘ blind to great merits and lynx-eyed to minute errors.’ He 
can see, he desires to see, in any book worthy of the name nothing 
but its merits; he leaves its errors and limitations to be pointed out 
by others. We are not informed whether he holds this business of 
pointing out the errors and limitations of good books to be a necessary 
function that some one must discharge, but we are given to under- 
stand that it commonly falls into very unworthy hands. The 
reviewers, from whose company the Archdeacon is so anxious to dis- 
sociate himself, ‘ revel, perhaps [one is glad to note this salvo] in the 
sense of their own superiority, in the contemptuous condemnation of 
books of which they could not have written.a single page.’ I have 
italicised the last words of the sentence because I shall have to ask 
my readers to consider what they mean, what a very large demand 
they make. 

I do not know whether any one will come forward as the champion 
of the class which is the object of these attacks, attacks which doubt- 
less represent a considerable body of opinion, which authors who con- 
sider themselves ill-treated daily make with a good deal of vehemence, 
which are repeated, half jestingly, half seriously, in the common 
talk of society. The critics have this difficulty in defending them- 
selves, that by a practice which, as it is of almost universal applica- 
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tion, must be found to be salutary, they remain anonymous. I confess 
that but for the inflexible rule of this Review I should have been 
glad to use this shelter for what I would ask Dr. Farrar to believe is 


py modesty rather than my ‘arrogance’ when I venture to saya few 
Ww 


ords in defence of my craft. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to state very briefly the reasons which 
have emboldened me thus to come forward. I am not indeed the Dean 
of my craft, but I cannot be very far off that dignity. I have exercised 
the profession, or, if Professor Knight insists upon the word, the 
trade, of a critic of books for more than thirty years. During the 
last twenty years it has formed a very considerable part of my daily 
occupations. I am almost afraid to estimate the number of books 
which have come under my review during that time. It cannot be 
less than twenty thousand. Possibly it is more. Some, of course, 
have been dismissed with a merely formal notice, but the number on 
which I have attempted to form and express some sort of literary 
judgment is very large, so large that when I confess it I may seem 
to stand self-condemned. No man, it will be said, could have done 
so much in his whole time, much less in a fragment of it. I shall 
endeavour to give a candid account of my own method and expe- 
riences, and hope to make my readers think less hardly of myself and 
my fellow-craftsmen. 

The charges brought against critics practically resolve themselves 
into two—want of conscience, want of competence. The second 
must sometimes involve the first. The man who undertakes a task 
for which he knows himself to be unfit is dishonest. 

The case of the critic who deliberately expresses a judgment which 
he knows to be unjust is, one may venture to say, exceedingly rare. 
And yet some authors, at least authors of a certain class, apparently 
believe it to be verycommon. Editors are quite familiar with letters 
of remonstrance from writers whose books have been unfavourably 
judged, in which, not the criticism, but the motives of the critic are 
impugned. ‘I cannot conceive,’ such is the usual formula employed, 
‘how anything but personal spite could have dictated this most un- 
just review.’ And all the while one is guiltless even of having heard 
the aggrieved author’s name. Personal spite is, of course, a possible 
motive. ‘io be quite candid I once suspected it, for I am an author 
as well as a critic, in a notice of a book of my own ; and I was heartily 
ashamed of the suspicion, which was, doubtless, one of those malignant 
whispers which seem to come to us from outside. But the experience 
has made me tolerant of this fierce suspicion in others. It is 
so hard to believe that all do not see the merits which are so 
patent to ourselves. It is probable, however, that more wrong is 
done by undeserved praise than by undeserved censure. It is easy, 
it is safe, it does not touch the conscience very painfully; it is a 
failing that seems to lean to virtue’s side. But, after all, it is but 
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a very small part of the total of books that come under the judgment 
of critics that can be affected by this consideration. If I cannot 
count upon my fingers all the volumes that I have been called upon 
to review as to which it was possible that my opinion might be 
affected by considerations of friendship, yet even after my more than 
twenty years of this work, I am very far from having to reckon them 
on my right hand. Probably the commonest form of favouritism is 
to take a book out of the long line that is waiting for notice, and 
give it a preference which does not rightly belong to it. Perhaps 
the critic’s eye is closed, or half-closed, to its faults. But the im- 
portance of these possible exceptions to a general rule of treatment is 
as insignificant as their number. It is ridiculous to suppose that 
writers of the first or even of the second class are concerned in the 
matter at all. The public desire to hear something about their works ; 
and the reviewers who, like other people, find it to their interest to do 
their best, supply the demand as well as they can. 

One kind of injustice is, it must be allowed, not unknown, though 
it is not, I think, as common as it used to be—the injustice done by 
what is called the ‘slashing review.’ Probably no critic attempts to 
hold up to ridicule a book- that he really believes to be meritorious. 
What he does is to make any faults that he may find in it an occasion 
for displaying his own cleverness and power of smart writing. Unless 
the book is very bad indeed—and some books, probably never seen 
but by the publishers, printers, and reviewers, are bad beyond belief— 
it is inevitable but that faults should be exaggerated and merits 
obscured by this process. But this kind of criticism is going out of 
fashion. Such an article as that in which Macaulay scarified poor 
Robert Montgomery would not, I suppose, appear in the Edinburgh 
or in any reputable review of to-day. For myself I can never be too 
thankful to the guide and adviser who warned me many years ago, 
when I was yet new to the work, that I must ‘ avoid epigram.’ 

It is, of course, unconscientiousness in almost its worst form, 
scarcely less blameworthy than personal malignity, if, as Professor 
Knight supposes to be frequently the case, a critic writes about a 
book which he has never read. It may be frankly confessed that, 
under the stress of limited time and of the vast number of books that 
are calling for notice—a speedy notice, too, if it is to be of any 
service—it is impossible to read from beginning to end all the books 
about which one has to write. One may apply the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s famous maxim that ‘The king’s government must be carried 
on’ to the work that presses upon a reviewer and has to be done within 
a time and a space which are certainly much less than he would 
accord to it, were he not fettered by circumstances. The reviewer 
must ‘skip,’ but he always skips at his peril, and the less he has to 
do it the happier and more comfortable he feels when he comes to 
write. Of course there are books which the most exigeant critics 
312 
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of critics would not ask us to read in their entirety. The ordinary 
novel may be taken as an instance of this class. In examining 
carefully the first few chapters one sees whether the author can write 
good English, whether he can make his characters talk like real 
men and women, whether he has anything witty or wise to say for 
himself. After this a certain discretion may be used. Chapters 
occur which are obviously ‘padding,’ and which may be passed 
over in avery cursory manner. So long as one keeps hold of the 
thread of the plot, and generally keeps one’s mental, and I may 
add, as it is not always an easy thing, one’s physical eyes open, sub- 
stantial justice may be done. But skipping is an art which it is 
impossible to describe, and which can only be acquired by long 
practice. There are other books which for other reasons it is not 
necessary to read through, which, to borrow phrases from commerce, 
one is content to sample or taste. I may give an ‘instance of the 
class Imean. Some of my readers will doubtless have seen a work of 
vast proportions which bears the title of Thirty Thousand Thoughts. 
It is intended primarily for preachers, and it contains, or is intended 
to contain, the specified number of extracts from writers of various 
ages, classified according to a certain arrangement of subjects. When 
a reviewer has said what he thinks about the purpose of such a work 
and about its system of classification, he must be content to ‘ sample’ 
the rest. There are other books in which it will not be necessary, it 
will even be useless, for him to go beyond the preface and the table 
of contents, and this simply because he will not be in the least more 
qualified to judge of them by reading the text. But, of course, he 
will not pretend to judge of them at all. His notices will be purely 
descriptive. He will simply state the subject of the work, and what 
it professes to do for it. Technical books have to be treated in this 
way, except in the very rare cases when it is possible to get an ex- 
pert’s decision. And others, not strictly technical, it is sometimes 
necessary to deal with in the same way. But I must confess myself 
sceptical, to return to Professor Knight, of the existence of the critic 
who makes it a practice ‘to take the measure of a book in as many 
minutes as the book itself has taken years to write.’ I do not see 
how it is possible for any one to review in this fashion. The risk he 
runs is too great; he must inevitably make and be detected in some 
stupendous blunder. Blunders are only too common, due either to 
the haste with which the reviewer is often compelled to do his work, 
or to a negligence more or less culpable, or to one of those strange 
errors and misapprehensions which even the most careful cannot 
always avoid. I have had experiences of this sort which make me 
feel hot or cold when I think of them, but recklessness of the kind 
which Professor Knight describes seems to be incredible. I cannot 
conceive the temper of mind in which even the most unscrupulous of 
men can deliberately accuse an author to whose books they have given 
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only a few minutes, of ‘ignorance of elementary facts,’ of being 
‘slovenly,’ of not ‘being up to date.’ I cannot even imagine how he 
would proceed to write a review of this kind. Surely he must 
at least sometimes quote the author when he passes so severe a con- 
demnation. Are there really critics and editors so irresponsible 
as to write and to admit articles of so reckless a character? Pro- 
fessor Knight may rely upon it, that in general a critic practises—and 
sometimes under difficulties which are nothing less than enormous— 
the rule which he is good enough to lay down for them, and ‘in- 
variably begin by reading the books he undertakes to criticise.’ 

But it is possible that the reviewer, even when he has fulfilled this 
condition, may still be as unfit for his office as if he were guilty of 
the deliberate dishonesty of being led by private feeling, or of the 
criminal recklessness of writing about something that he has not read. 
He may be incompetent, if he is not unconscientious. It is well then 
to ascertain what is the standard of competence required of us. Pro- 
fessor Knight is not very definite on this point; he does not go be- 
yond complaining of critics who ‘ review books on any topic, whether 
acquainted with it or not ;” but Dr. Farrar frankly complains of them 
for presuming to judge books ‘of which they could not themselves 
have written a single page.’ 

It is clear that if this is the necessary standard, if no one is to criti- 
cise a book which he could not himself write, ninety-nine reviewers out 
of a hundred must give up their occupation. There are books which 
would have to be absolutely left alone. When Lord Tennyson, when Mr. 
Robert Browning, when Mr. Swinburne, when one of the Di minorum 
gentiwm whom it would be invidious to mention, send out a volume, 
it would have to be received in absolute silence. This would not be 
welcome to the public, it would not please, I venture to think, the dis- 
tinguished persons themselves. The fact is that in all departments of 
life we habitually criticise work which we do not profess to do ourselves.. 
We need not be architects before we pronounce that one building 
is fine and imposing, another ugly and mean. Without any practical 
acquaintance with the sculptor’s art we feel that Charing Cross is 
adorned by the statue of Charles the First, while the neighbouring 
Square, ‘the most magnificent site in Europe,’ is not improved by 
more recent works of art. Without having ever handled a brush we 
take it upon ourselves to pronounce, and that without giving the 
impression of arrogance, that this or that exhibition of the Royal 
Academy is up to, or above, or below the average. Every sermon 
again has almost as many critics as it has hearers, though few of 
these perchance would care to ascend the pulpit. The same rule holds 
good with books, only that in this case the critic gives his opinion 
with more deliberation, and if study and practice are worth anything, 
with more opportunities of forming it aright. 

If the instance of a volume of poetry of the first class should be 
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objected to as exceptional and therefore unfair, let me take the case of 
a work of a wholly different kind, An Encyclopedia is published in 
volumes which appear from time to time, and which as they come 
out are regularly sent to the principal journals for review. The 
publishers, and presumably the contributors, expect them to be 
reviewed, and would be disappointed if, from even the most con- 
scientious motives, they were passed over in silence. But who is to 
review them? The theory that the task must be committed to some 
one who can write even a single page of the volume seems to break 
down. The volume is the work of a number of experts, whose con- 
tributions have been under the general control of an editor, presumably 
chosen for very exceptional gifts. Is the criticism to be entrusted 
to another band of experts? These surely would be working under 
very great disadvantages. In the first place the editor of the 
Encyclopedia has had the advantage of the first choice, and has taken 
advantage of it, one may suppose, to secure the best services available.. 
It is to be presumed that only experts of inferior eminence and skill 
would be available for the criticism. Then the volume has been for 
many months, in a way even for years, in preparation, whereas the re- 
view would have to be put together in haste. Finally, many hundreds 
of pounds will have been expended on the original articles, while 
the most prosperous and munificent journal could only afford a few 
pounds to remunerate the labour of estimating them. After saying 
so much I am not ashamed to confess that I have myself reviewed 
various volumes of Encyclopedias. It is of course a case of reviewing 
rather than criticising. It is just conceivable that one may have such 
acquaintance with one of the subjects which are treated of as to be 
entitled to express an opinion about the article which deals with it. 
But, apart from this chance, it is possible even for an ordinary mortal 
to write something even about an Encyclopedia—though it may be 
admitted that it is not a desirable subject—something that shall not be 
arrogant, and may be even instructive. There may be omissions to 
point out, for even editors are mortal ; there may be a disproportion, 
sometimes better seen by an outsider, in the space allotted to various 
subjects. And, in any case, there is something to be done in the 
way of description. The general reader does not gain any very clear 
idea of the principal contents of a volume when he sees that it 
includes, say from ‘ Basilisk’ to ‘ Equations ;’ and a writer who does 
not even know whether a basilisk is a fabulous creature or a real, and 
who could scarcely solve a quadratic equation, may be able to 
enlighten him. He can give a general classification of the principal 
subjects and name the writers, and if he does nothing more, but does 
this with the literary touch which it is so difficult to describe but 
so easy to recognise, he will really have done what was wanted of him, 
have called the attention of the public to a work the general merit 
of which he is quite safe in taking for granted. It is almost certain 
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that if he were not a professional reviewer, but an expert in any one 
of the subjects discussed, his article would be less readable and even 
less useful. 

I may even be permitted to doubt whether experts, on the whole, 
make good critics even on their own subjects. There are of course 
books which should be handed over to them, if they can be found 
willing to deal withthem. These are the works in which the technical 
element predominates ; where, on the other hand, the literary element 
is the more important, the expert is commenly out of place. He 
exaggerates the importance of the part with which he is well ac- 
quainted; he minimises because very probably he is not qualified to 
estimate the value of the rest. It would be hazardous, for instance, 
to hand over an historical tale to the judgment of an historian whose 
vocation it is to be acquainted with all the details of the period. Some 
error in one of these details would probably strike him. In view 
of this he would lose sight of any literary qualities that the book 
might have, interest of story, grace of style, or force of characterisa- 
tion. 

I do not doubt that for various reasons we often do our work 
badly. It is not uncomman to find work badly done in other regions 
of life. Ministers of religion preach badly, lawyers make blunders 
in the causes which are entrusted to them, doctors diagnose their 
patients’ cases erroneously, even the British workman, if one may 
judge from the performances of the plumbers, carpenters, and the 
like with whom one comes into contact, is not always beyond re- 
proach. It would be strange if critics were found infallible. I 
claim no such quality for them; only that they are commonly 
honest, fairly competent, and, under circumstances the difficulty of 
which the public can hardly judge, do their work as well on the 
average as those who follow other trades. 


ALFRED J. CHURCH. 
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MODERN GAMBLING AND 
GAMBLING LAWS. 


THE frequency with which cases involving the application of our 
gambling laws have of late been brought under the notice of the 
courts has excited an unusual amount of interest, not only among 
lawyers but among the public generally in this branch of our jurispru- 
dence. The frequent contests between litigants on issues of wagering 
and gaming, the oft-reiterated denunciations of gambling habits from 
the Judicial Bench, questions asked in the House of Commons as to the 
existence of some illegal lottery or gaming house, and the ability of the 
existing law to make itself felt, rumours of high play in West End clubs 
and social circles, sometimes combine to give colour to a suspicion 
that our laws against gaming are but a dead letter anda sham. It 
is true that from time to time, though at lengthy intervals, society is 
startled by hearing that the executive have made ‘a raid’ upon some 
establishment of which it had been customary to speak with bated 
breath ; still, to whatever extent gambling in this country does pre- 
vail, it always seems to be with the connivance of those very laws 
which have been designed for its suppression. 

It requires, however, but small knowledge of the habits of man- 
kind, in respect of what is vaguely summarised in the word gambling, 
to know that in no case of repressive legislation is the legislature in 
amore delicate or difficult position. The cases of purely criminal 
acts such as murder, robbery, arson, and the like, are comparatively 
easy to deal with; they call for little exercise of tact or discrimina- 
tion. But with gambling, as with all other habits and practices in 
which excess alone assumes a vicious form, an ideal state of the law 
can only be attained by hitting a medium between two extremes, 
between over-laxity and over-severity ; it must, while providing pre- 
ventatives of such excesses as can only tend to demoralisation, abstain 
from officious interference with harmless recreation. 

No doubt the great attraction of the subject is that it deals with 
a great diversity of sorts and conditions of men, high, low, rich, and 
poor; also with many different spheres of human life: with the 
private life of the household and the club, with the racecourse, the 
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betting-ring, the public-house, and even with the busy domain of the 
market and of commerce. But this same feature of universality 
suggests difficulties not only to the statesman but also to the execu- 
tive magistrate and the lawyer; to master this branch of our laws he 
has to study in a practical vein all the affairs of men in which the 
element of gambling is present. 

If the ordinary principles are simple and easy to understand, no 
other branch of law presents the same task—or call it the same 
opportunity—of applying those same principles to an infinite variety 
of concrete facts; gambling moreover always derives charm from 
novelty : consequently new inventions, new developments constantly 
call for judicial interposition. What I purpose to do in the following 
pages is not to write a legal treatise, but to attempt a sketch or sur- 
vey of the different forms and phases which gambling has assumed 
at the present day in this country, tracing their history where they 
have one, whether such gambling be by way of betting, card-playing, 
stock exchange dealings, lotteries, or any other device which the in- 
genuity of man has invented; I shall also endeavour to ascertain 
how far gambling is or is not on the increase, whether in respect of 
width of diffusion or of the magnitude of the transactions which take 
place. At the same time no such survey would seem at all complete 
without some consideration of the attitude and bearing of the law 
in this respect, on which I intend to touch in quite general terms so 
as to suggest, or to allow others to reflect, how far its influence has 
succeeded, I will not say in repressing, but in mitigating the pre- 
valence of practices which experience shows to be more or less in- 
herent in human nature, but in which excess must always culminate 
in scandal. 

If, to begin with, ‘we look at the most familiar species of gam- 
bling, viz. betting, we shall find that during the last fifty years it 
has passed through a revolution. That which takes place on horse 
races of course predominates, though there is a comparatively small 
amount on minor events, such as coursing matches, boatraces, and 
billiard or athletic matches. It is not an uncommon supposition 
that betting of itself is illegal; that, however, is quite a misconcep- 
tion ; with a certain few exceptions, it is not, nor has it ever been, 
forbidden by the law. The Act of 1845 dealt a sweeping blow at 
all wagering contests whatsoever, leaving no distinction between 
betting on games, or horse-races, or any other topic; not that it 
prohibited betting, or made it penal to bet—rather the reverse. It 
repealed the penal provisions of earlier statutes; but it did say that 
the cause-list of the law-courts should no longer be open to disputant 
bettors ; it made wagers unenforceable at law, leaving them on the 
footing of debts of honour. And so the law stands now. But, as in 
other matters, he who thinks he sees the life of a nation depicted 
in the statute-book must be prepared for surprises: at the present 
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day there is probably no institution of greater vitality than the 
betting-ring. 

At the time this statute was passed, it is certain that the art 
or science of book-making had not attained its present pitch of 
perfection. Betting, no doubt, there was, and heavy betting too; 
at any rate, Tattersall’s was in full swing, as well as other centres of 
turf speculation. But betting proper was not so much diffused 
through all ranks and classes, but was more confined to the upper 
circles of society ; consequently the market for betting operations 
was limited. Added to this, the comparative paucity of racing 
events, which certainly would not have swelled Ruff’s Guide or the 
Racing Calendar to the proportions they have assumed at the 
present day, and, in consequence, the more sensational character of 
the wagering that took place (it is on record that, shortly after 1850, 
75,000/. was won on a single race), all contributed to prevent betting 
proper becoming a popular pastime. But if the poor man could not 
join in this amusement, he had the sweepstakes where he could 
do his little gamble. These sweepstakes were set up in nearly 
every public-house, and in numerous offices established for the 
purpose. I shall hereafter deal more fully with the subject of lot- 
teries, but there was a general notion that a sweepstakes differed 
from a lottery in that the winner swept away the whole of the stakes 
(hence the name), whereas in a lottery the person who held the 
bank made a large profit. It is scarcely necessary to say that this 
distinction existed in theory rather than in fact, and that the legal 
aspect of the distinction received no encouragement from the courts, 
The sweepstakes were declared illegal as lotteries by a decision of 
the courts in 1845. There can be no doubt that the overthrow of 
the sweepstakes marks an epoch in the history of betting; it gave 
an impetus to the growth of the science of book-making. What 
became known as list-offices were set up in their place, where lists 
of races and current odds were exhibited, where the public were 
freely invited to enter, and (herein only keeping up the traditions 
of the sweepstakes) where money had to be staked in advance by 
the speculator. It is obvious what class of person would be attracted 
by an establishment of this kind—shop-boys, impecunious servants, 
and struggling clerks, persons who had no ready money themselves, 
but had, perhaps, access to somebody else’s. Moreover, these bet- 
ting-houses had one attraction, and so one danger, which the sweep- 
stakes did not possess—the issue was not, of course, determined by 
lot; each selected his own horse. Here, then, was opening for the 
free play of fancied skill, fancied knowledge of horseflesh, a conceit 
no doubt very predominant among those who love to dabble in these 
pastimes. Here, too, was an opening for the wiles of the tout and 
the tipster, who, of course, went jackal for the presiding genius of 
the office ; so that if it were necessary to commit a felony to enable 
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a man to bet at all, there was always the supposed certainty of being 
able to repay what had been stolen. It is obvious that houses of 
this description could have been scarcely known in 1845, or the 
gaming statute of that year would have dealt with them. 

It was reserved for Sir Alexander Cockburn in 1853 to deal a 
death-blow at institutions which had done more than any other kind 
of gaming—more than the faro tables, the E. O. tables, or the dice 
boxes—to fill the House of Correction with inmates. But there was 
this difficulty: there was the patrician betting man who operated at 
Tattersall’s, and there was the plebeian betting man such as we have 
just described, and between them there was a great gulf fixed. The 
line between the two was a broad one, but the question was how to 
hit the happy medium in an Act of Parliament ; it was on all hands 
agreed that it would be going too far to suppress an old established 
institution like Tattersall’s which created neither mischief nor scandal, 
This leads us to the threshold of an oft-repeated question, of a 
difficulty which to thisday perplexes many: why is Tattersall’s allowed 
while the betting-houses are suppressed ? Is it that one is connived 
at while the other is not? or what is the line drawn between the 
two? What I conceive to be the true legal answer to this question 
I have given at some length in another place,' to which I must take 
leave to refer the reader who desires to have all the authorities which 
throw any light upon the difficulty ; it must for brevity’s sake suffice 
here to say that the great distinction between the two lies in this: 
that in the betting-houses against which the statute is directed some 
one or more persons always hold the bank against the rest; at 
Tattersall’s and similarly constituted clubs this is not the course of 
business, seeing that every one is free to bet with everybody else. 

It is by no means surprising that this should not be generally 
known ; it is certainly very difficult to gather it from the statute 
itself, made up as it is of a complicated tautological jargon which has 
puzzled not only laymen but lawyers as well. One word of warning 
is necessary: it is commonly supposed that the statute is only 
directed against ready-money betting-houses, and that any bookmaker 
is at liberty to set up an office where he can bet with his customers 
so long as he bets on credit. It may with some confidence be pre- 
dicated of this theory that it is a fallacy ; the Act mentions both kinds 
of betting. No doubt, in all the houses which constituted the 
original mischief, it was the ready-money betting which prevailed ; 
it would have been impossible to bet on credit with the class of 
person who resorted to these places; still to have allowed the one 
while suppressing the other would have opened the door to evasion 
and left the evil only half cured. Of course what will be urged 
against the statute is that it sweeps away the place where the poor 
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man can bet while it leaves untouched the rich man’s betting-palace. 
As a fact this is perfectly true; but I cannot admit that this seem- 
ing want of impartiality is open to any objection. The class of 
persons who used to resort to the betting-houses were doubtless of 
the poorer class, just the persons who could not afford to bet, and to 
whom betting was, as was often proved, a straight avenue to penal 
servitude. The statute, therefore, only protects him against his own 
avarice and gullibility ; it does not punish him for betting, but only 
his tempter; it lays a web to catch the spider that the fly may not 
be caught ; to suppress betting im toto is a chimerical project which 
the law has never yet attempted. 

So of the two betting-men, grinding at their common mill, the 
one was taken and the other was left, and the process forms an era 
in the history of betting. The position was this: the proceedings at 
the large clubs were tacitly legalised; that is to say, institutions 
where the public were not invited but to which access could only be 
gained in the common way by formal election and by payment of 
fees, where the members could meet and bet as they liked and with 
whom they liked, where there were no one or more persons making a 
book as against the rest, where all betting was on credit and no 
ready money passed, and where an available market was always to be 
found for any given transaction or commission—these were to have 
a recognised existence. But by this time the general public had 
acquired a love for betting, had been captivated by its excitement, 
its mysteries, aud its chances; the bookmaker, too, had learnt the 
taste of the public blood; betting, therefore, even among the general 
public, was bound to take a prolonged lease of life. The point of 
interest is to ascertain how the regeneration of the betting-ring 
would influence its future character and development ; was it tosub- 
sist by open, but connived at, violation of the law, or was it to mould 
its shape so as to square with legal requirements? The answer can 
be given in a very few words. 

The commission agents who are affiliated to the clubs are the 
connecting link between the clubs and the outside public. If the 
public have not direct access to the betting market, they have it 
through the ‘commissioners’ who are members; the latter in no 
way infringe the law, seeing that they do not keep their offices for 
betting with the public, but for executing betting commissions, 
which is a very different thing. This may seem at first sight like 
driving a four-in-hand through the Act ; but it must be pointed out 
that even an agent must not take ready money from his client, or he 
brings himself within the Act; he therefore is confined to dealing 
with persons who are substantial enough to deal with on credit. The 
relationship between the commissioner and his client opened the 
door to considerable litigation. First, on the question of law: the 
contract is not a wager between the two; the agent simply under- 
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takes to execute a commission in the market; in that market he 
acts as though he were the principal ; strict censorship is exercised 
over all the members, and default is visited with ostracism. There- 
fore if the bet is lost he has to pay, not by virtue of legal enforce- 
ment, but by the penalties held over his head by the conventional, 
non-legal forum, the committee of his club. The courts have 
therefore held that he can recover from his principal, not as on a bet, 
but by virtue of an agreement toindemnify. Similarly, if the bet is 
won, the principal can recover from the agent the money he receives ; 
their rights are reciprocal. It must not be supposed that the law 
was settled on this footing in a few years; quite the reverse. But, 
even now that the law is so settled, that does not prevent betting 
cases frequently coming before the courts. There is always a loop- 
hole for dispute on the question of fact; whichever party is sued 
almost invariably tries to show that the contract was a bet between 
the two, not one of commission. As a matter of fact, I am tolerably 
certain that in a large number of cases the commission agent is a 
mere sham ; he is really a bookmaker and lays the odds himself; he 
ealls himself an agent, first, so as to charge 5 per cent. commission 
on winnings; second, to steer clear of the Betting House Act; 
but this is very difficult for either party to prove, as it is usually 
straight in the teeth of the documents which pass between the 
parties. 

But, be this as it may, it is in this form that a large proportion of 
the betting of the present day is purported to be carried on; and the 
interposition of the agent has this peculiar result: that bets effected 
in this way are ultimately enforced partly by legal, partly by non- 
legal sanctions: by the law as between the principal and the agent ; 
as between the latter and the bookmaker with whom he deals, by the 
rules of the club; sothat in the majority of cases a bet is enforced as 
sharply as any other contract. These then are the peculiar condi- 
tions under which betting flourishes, as flourish it undoubtedly does. 
Evidence of this abounds on all sides: the numerous clubs for bet- 
ting purposes which exist not only in London but in any provincial 
town of magnitude; at least they are often called clubs, though the 
term is rather a misnomer, implying as it does an institution formed 
for social purposes: they are, in reality, nothing but markets where 
any given bet can be executed at any time ; they are in fact the same 
to betting transactions as is the Stock Exchange to the purchase and 
sale of shares. People usually speak of Tattersall’s as the type of the 
betting club: as a matter of fact, there is comparatively little done 
there now-a-days. The scenes of speculation have shifted eastwards : 
the bulk of the business is done at the Albert andthe Victoria. But 
so general has betting become, so rapid is the circulation of ‘tips’ 
and ‘latest selections,’ that it is almost impossible to execute a large 
commission at any of these places profitably ; they have to be split up 
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between London and kindred establishments in provincial towns, of 
which there are also many. The crowd of touts and tipsters whose 
advertisements fill up the columns of the sporting press; the press, 
the telegraph, and the telephone, which mark every flitting change 
in the odds with the precision of a weather-glass; the curious but 
harmless practice adopted by all the sporting correspondents of 
‘spotting ’ winners and ‘ places,’ hopelessly wrong though they gene- 
rally are; the plethora of publications like Turf Guides, Forms at 
a Glance, the Racing Chronicles ; the labour devoted to making 
betting a certainty by what is known as betting according to ‘ system;’ 
the rapid formation of recognised rules or codes which regulate the 
rights of parties to a wager in different events, all constitute a firma- 
ment which proclaims the mighty work of the bookmaker. And 
there can be no doubt that betting as thus carried on is distinctly 
more prevalent now than it ever has been before; it may not be so 
heavy in the main, there may not be the enormous sums won and 
lost that there were formerly when betting was an exclusively aristo- 
cratic amusement, but it is indulged in by many more persons, it is 
more widely spread over different grades. It would moreover be idle 
to deny that the law is frequently violated, often at public-houses ; 
more frequently by pseudo commission agents setting up places when 
in reality they are only bookmakers. It is also undeniable that, if a 
large number of cases of dishonesty on the part of clerks and servants 
were traced to their origin, that origin would be the betting house. 

There are one or two other methods of betting, neither of which 
can be said to have a very strong footing in the country, nor to be 
eapable of being made the means of plunging, but are worth men- 
tioning as curiosities and specimens of ingenuity. One is the pari- 
mutuel, in which the bettors deposit their stakes, selecting the horse 
they wish to back, the stakes being divided among those who have 
backed the winning horse, minus a percentage retained by the owner 
of the machine as his profit. He does not bet with the depositors, 
it is to be observed, but they bet against one another, as the name 
of the instrument would show. In one sense it is like betting at 
starting price, seeing that no depositor knows what odds he has got 
till the list closes at the commencement of the race. The machine 
was and is a very popular institution in France. In England it was 
some years ago decided to be an illegal instrument of betting at a 
game of chance—a decision which it seems very difficult to follow. 
We have no equivalent for the name in this country, quite a re- 
versal of the usual order of things in sporting phraseology; that, 
in fact, is the only quid pro quo the French have given us for such 
plagiarisms as ‘le sport,’ ‘le jockey,’ ‘ Prix du Jockey Club,’ ‘le 
betting,’ ‘ société des steeplechases ’ ! 

The only other device I wish to allude to is the Prize Coupon, 
the scheme of which is confined for the most part to the sporting 
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press, and consists of a coupon (attached to the paper) upon which 
are to be written the names of the winners or first three in any given 
number of future events, according to the conditions, a stated prize 
to be divided among the successful competitors (if any). Consider- 
ing that each competitor probably fills up at least half a dozen of 
these coupons, the practice must tend greatly to increase the sale of 
the paper. In one case-—perhaps not an isolated one—as many as 
90,000 coupons were sent in. The scheme is remarkable for its in- 
genuity ; and, although the question has been raised, I never can 
see that either the Betting Acts or the Lottery Acts are infringed 
thereby—though, no doubt, it sails very near the wind. In the 
work to which I have already referred I have given in full my reasons 
for thinking so; it certainly affords amusement to many who cannot 
afford to gamble in heavy stakes. 

Let us now turn to another phase of gambling—the gaming 
house. What is generally known as a common gaming house—a 
place of general resort, where high play incessantly goes on, where 
the gaming tends to distract the players from their ordinary business 
in life—this was always abhorred by the law and denounced as a com- 
mon nuisance. With these the authorities have but little difficulty ; 
no doubt they still exist, but they cannot be said to abound ; their 
staple support is the crowd of foreigners that frequent certain parts 
of our metropolis. Then, there are certain pseudo-clubs, many of 
them in the West End, whose proceedings are kept very quiet, but 
whose business is carried on by means of touts, who prowl the streets 
and frequent the restaurants and bars, pick up any unsophisticated 
youngsters who have been quenching their thirst and also their 
discretion, and drag them off to be fleeced at faro or baccarat. 
These cases usually come to light when a cheque given in payment 
of losses is duly dishonoured, and an action is brought upon it in the 
hope that the donor will dread going into court. 

But when we come to look at the proceedings at certain West 
End clubs, the case is less obvious. It would be mere affectation to 
deny that there are now many bond fide clubs, that is, clubs where 
the admission of members is regulated by the strictest rules as to 
election and payment of fees, which are primarily formed for social 
objects, but in which high play forms a large auxiliary part of the 
entertainment afforded. In the last century White’s and Brookes’s 
seem to have been, no doubt, rendezvous of all the eminent social 
and public men of the day, but gambling casinos at the same time. 
It was at Brookes’s that William Wilberforce at his first essay at faro 
won twenty-five guineas of the Duke of Norfolk,? a game for 
which he subsequently acquired a great distaste by one evening 
taking the bank and winning 600/. from persons who could/ill afford 
tolose. Crockford’s is another instance of the same thing during the 

2 Life of Wilberforce, by his sons, i. 16. 
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present century. But Crockford’s had one great stroke of luck— 
though there was no doubt of the high play that went on there, it 
was in one case, in 1846, if not decided, yet strongly hinted, by the 
courts that no place constituted as a bond fide club could be a com- 
mon gaming house. This dictum, for it was little more, gave a new 
lease of life, not only to Crockford’s, but to high play generally in 
the West End, that is, so long as it was carried on under the egis 
of club life. It was not until the excesses and the scandals of the 
Park Club a few years ago brought matters to a crisis, that the 
authorities were roused to invade the private life of the club, and 
put their proceedings to the test of a judicial decision. The standard 
of play was, no doubt, far higher than at other clubs where gaming 
was the order of the day, seeing that baccarat was played there 
nightly sometimes up to 8 a.M., the bank would vary from 50/. to 
1,000/., and the profits of the establishment were estimated at about 
501. a night ; it was, in fact, the profits of the bank which constituted 
the sole source of profit to the proprietor. 

An elaborate argument on the law relating to gaming houses was 
presented to the court (consisting of Mr. Justice Hawkins and Mr. 
Justice A, L. Smith) by Sir Charles Russell on behalf of the pro- 
prietors; and not only the technicalities of the law but also the 
mysteries of baccarat underwent judicial investigation. Probably 
never before had the attributes of the ‘common gaming house,’ 
‘unlawful gaming,’ and games of chance or skill been the subject of 
such thorough discussion. Into the details of the legal aspect of the 
question it is not intended to enter here: it must suffice to say that 
Crockford’s could not have stood the test of this decision ; the doctrine 
that exclusiveness or privacy could shut out the law from the club, as 
it might shut out the public, was doomed: the elaborate and exhaus- 
tive judgment of Sir Henry Hawkins dealt a death-blow to the 
notion. But if the authorities for an instant supposed that the pro- 
ceedings in this case were going to banish baccarat or other forms of 
gaming from London life, they were doomed to disappointment. It 
is not likely that they either expected or even hoped it, any more 
than the Frenchman was really anxious to kill the woodcock, the 
constant chevying of which afforded him three weeks’ sport. The 
successful raids made by the police on the Adelphi Club in the neigh- 
bourhood of Savoy, and on the Field Club, which was the identical 
house of the quondam ‘ Park Club,’ must still be fresh in the public 
recollection. If the transactions which were proved to have taken 
place in these establishments were on a lesser scale than those preva- 
lent in the Park Club, enough was brought to light to dispel any 
notion that baccarat had become a game of the past. If rumour be 
true (and rumour generally has right on its side, even if it cannot be 
trusted for details), there still exist in the West End several bond 
fide social clubs of which baccarat is the substratum. 
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The position of the authorities here is difficult: they are at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the case of the betting house. To the 
latter public access is essential, if not for legal purposes, at any rate 
to financial success. Whereas a club of 300 members, all more or 
less acquainted with one another, might be conducted as a gaming 
house with great profit to its proprietor ; such an establishment could 
never be successful as a betting house. No bookmaker could make a 
successful book under such circumstances, where the number of his 
customers was so limited, and where, owing to the constant commu- 
nion between the members, most of them would back the same horse, 
with the result that he would often be forced to ‘ overlay’ his book. 
It is for this reason that the bookmaker’s doors must be open to the 
public; therefore the betting house is more subject to the surveillance 
of the police. This is also the reason why the publican can, as he 
so often does, profitably combine the business of a bookmaker with 
the equally profitable business of selling intoxicant fluids. 

With gaming, that is, as used in the narrower sense of playing, 
whether with cards, dice, or otherwise, as opposed to mere betting on 
outside events, the case is different: the element of publicity is not 
essential to constitute an establishment a source of increment to its 
proprietor ; the statistics of the Park Club were sufficient to show 
this. And in this lies the difficulty of the authorities; gaming in a 
club can be carried on in secret, two conditions only can give admis- 
sion within its doors—boné fide membership, or a warrant issued by 
the commissioners of police. The latter proceeding might excite but 
little comment across the Channel; in this country we are very jealous 
of the private life of the household or the club. It should be men- 
tioned, and I have good reason for saying, that the decision in the 
Park Club case carried the law in strictness to an extent to which it 
was not suggested it should be enforced, e.g. if a bona fide social club 
were formed for the purpose of encouraging a game like whist at small 
points among its members, the case does certainly not suggest that 
the law should be enforced with its utmost rigour. ‘Summum jus 
summa injuria.’ This is one of the instances which form one of the 
peculiarities of the law of gambling ; it is so wide and sweeping in 
its character that the connivance of the authorities at its violation is 
sometimes necessary. 

When we come to another aspect of gambling, viz. gambling by 
lotteries, we find the law has been more uniformly successful. Now- 
adays lotteries, if not unknown, are quite insignificant. It was not 
so in the last century, but during that century all kinds of gambling 
were rife, not only by lotteries but with cards, dice, and every con- 
ceivable device. The mania seems to have taken hold of the people 
from the time of the Restoration, a mania which it is difficult to 
suppose was not fostered and encouraged by the habits of the court of 
Charles the Second. Lord Macaulay attributes the want of honesty and 
VoL. XXVI.—No. 153. 3 K 
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consistency in politics at that period to the vicissitudes and un- 
certainties which had attended political life; statesmen had lost 
faith in attachment to political principle. It is scarcely stretching 
the point too far to say that the same want of confidence and 
security was telling on the private life of the nation. The attacks 
on property and industry by the earlier Stuarts, the utter uncertainty 
of the course of public events, made life a big gamble: and as 
typified in the literature of the day debauchery and excess were 
rapidly superseding the rigid austerity of Puritanism. It was not 
to be supposed that habits so engendered would be rapidly eradicated. 
It is true there were in the reigns of the first two Georges more 
statutes against lotteries and gambling than at any other period ; 
in fact this long succession of statutes reads like a prolonged 
struggie between the omnipotence of Parliament and the inventive 
ingenuity of mankind; as fast as one game was prohibited another 
was invented which necessitated another Act of Parliament: hazard, 
basset, faro, rouge et noir, roulet, passage, ace of hearts, were all 
successively denounced illegal as lotteries; but no Act of Parliament 
was passed rendering all games of chance illegal: and this piece- 
meal legislation, in harmony though it was with English statute 
law in general, was quite powerless to cope with the prevailing 
passion. 

But it was small wonder that the law was unable to suppress 
gambling, considering that it encouraged the spirit, or at any 
rate took advantage of its existence. Not only did all the 
statutes we have referred to contain an express reservation of 
the right of gambling in royal palaces, but many of them actually 
authorised the raising of loans to government by state lotteries. 
Considering the speculative tendency of the times, this was always 
a certain means of raising money. The tickets were sold at a 
certain price to contractors who, to use a modern phrase, took 
the loan ‘firm,’ and were by them retailed out among the public, 
of course at a large profit. The system typified the old saying 
of ‘wheels within wheels ;’ offices were set up for the sale by 
these contractors of the tickets they had purchased from the 
government ; and whereas the chances of the original tickets were 
determined by the box or wheel at headquarters, these self-same 
tickets were again raffled among the public in the contractor’s wheel, 
or, indeed, portions of them, for they were generally split up into 
fractions until this practice was limited by a statute passed in 1806. 
The miniature lottery thus set up on the model of the state lottery 
was called a ‘ Little Go.’ This practice of raising money by lottery, 
which in the reign of George the Third was converted into an instru- 
ment of corruption, did not receive its quietus till the time of George 
the Fourth. 

It is well known that all lotteries are illegal ; that it is criminal 
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to set up, advertise, or even to take part in a lottery. As we have 
before said, the law is often violated in small insignificant cases; in 
some of those cases the violation is connived at, in others not. The 
publican who raffles a Christmas turkey is generally pounced upon ; 
the Derby sweepstakes that are annually got up at almost every 
London club escape animadversion. But here again we are con- 
fronted with the substantial difference between gambling in public 
and gambling in private: the one comes under the surveillance of the 
authorities; the other evades it. It will probably be admitted that 
to allow even small lotteries in public-houses would be getting in the 
thin end of the wedge of practices which led to the passing of the 
Betting House Act; it will not be contended that the club sweep- 
stakes encourage a gambling spirit. Again the invariable habit at 
bazaars of raising money by miniature lotteries has occasioned some 
comment ; a church has been built on credit and has to be paid for, 
an Orphans’ Home is in want of funds: invariable recourse is had to 
a bazaar, and there can be but little doubt that the sales at these 
establishments are largely increased by the system of fishponds and 
bran-pies, in which the element of chance is intermingled with the 
contract of bargain and sale: There would seem to be no room for 
doubt that technically these proceedings are an infringement of the 
law, and none the less because the motive is charity and not the 
private gain of individuals. As a matter of fact, they pass unnoticed 
by the authorities, notorious though they are. I do not for an 
instant suggest that these petty violations of the law should be sup- 
pressed: the point of interest is the existence of a law of so sweep- 
ing a character that its violation is at times necessarily connived at, 
because its enforcement would not be tolerable. We have already 
observed the same symptom in the law as regards gaming houses. 

We have reserved to the last that which is by no means least, 
that is, commercial gambling, often honoured with the more dignified 
title of speculation. Its principal sphere is of course in the stock 
markets, but it is not by any means confined thereto; gambling 
may equally be carried on in the produce markets; it is equally 
possible to gamble in the rise or fall of the prices of cotton, corn, 
indigo, or shellac, as of railway stocks. One difference, and a very 
important difference for our present purpose, is that whereas 
dealings in ‘futures,’ or in contracts for future delivery in the pro- 
duce markets, are more exclusively confined to persons who deal on 
those markets, dealings in stocks and shares calculated to result 
solely in the payment of ‘ differences ’ are largely indulged in by the 
outside public. This has been the case ever since joint-stock enter- 
prise came into existence. 

I have before alluded to the spirit of gambling that was preva- 
lent from the time of the Restoration. In the reign of George the 
First it took the form of a stock-jobbing mania, although it is cer- 
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tain that there was no surplus coin or bullion in the country. It 
was the South Sea Scheme which first gave an impetus to the frenzy. 
The City was the daily scene of crowds of excited speculators, 
eager to snatch at the first new enterprise whose name caught 
their ear—it might be airy nothing, it might have no local 
habitation ; it was enough that it had a name: among the most 
remarkable were companies for fishing for wrecks on the Irish 
coast, for extracting silver from lead, for the importation of Spanish 
jackasses, for an undertaking which shall in due time be revealed! 
The reaction soon followed; the huge prices to which these stocks 
rose were not long sustained; numbers were ruined by the general 
crash. 

It was some time before the memory of these disasters died out ; 
the possibility of a recurrence, the danger of similar onslaughts on 
the public funds led to the passing in the year 1735 of Barnard’s 
Act, which avoided and prohibited all speculative dealings in the 
British public funds; ‘ puts’ and ‘refusals,’ and even such ordinary 
transactions as selling stocks which the vendor has not in his posses- 
sion at the time, all came under the ban of the statute. It was finally 
repealed about thirty years ago. 

An analogous statute designed for the protection of bank shares 
should here be mentioned ; that is Leman’s Act, passed in 1867. In 
the panic of 1866 the price of the shares in many banks was artifici- 
ally raised by the unscrupulous cliques or syndicates, the funds for 
the purpose being in some cases supplied by the directors themselves. 
‘The rush to sell and realise profits produced a reaction and a heavy 
fall; the consequence was depositors became alarmed, and those 
banks whose internal condition was unsound failed because they 
could not meet the rush; ‘never morning wore to evening but some 
bank did break.’ There were obvious reasons why banks should be 
on a more favoured footing than other companies, considering that 
the most available part of what corresponds to their stock-in-trade 
might be withdrawn at will in the event of rumours being circulated 
adverse to their condition. Leman’s Act was designed to prevent the 
“bearing ’ of bank shares, that is, making speculative sales of shares not 
at the time in the possession of the vendor, in the hope of being able, 
by fair means or foul, to depress their value in the market and so 
buy in at a reduced price. 

As a rule the great outbreaks of the speculative mania have,as was 
the case in the time of George the First, followed the growing up of 
some new field of enterprise ; thus in 1845, which was the period of 
the railway mania, the revival of joint stock enterprise, of which railway 
undertakings formed a considerable part, was signalised by the passing 
of two important Acts of Parliament, one regulating the composition 
powersand proceedingsof parliamentary companies generally, the other 
codifying the law in respect of railways. In 1862 a great impetus was 
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given to commercial enterprise by thepassing of the Joint Stock Limited 
Companies Act, which contained the widest recognition of the prin- 
ciple of limited liability trading, authorising any seven persons or more 
to incorporate themselves with a stated nominal capital to carry on a 
trade, business, or any other lawful undertaking, with the liability of 
each shareholder limited to the amount which remains unpaid on the 
shares which he holds; he guarantees the payment of a certain 
amount and no more to defray the debts of the company. The im- 
mense growth of joint stock commercial enterprise, which ripened 
under the sunshine of this statute, no doubt has far exceeded the 
mushroom crop which sprang up in the reign of George the First. 

It is certainly not intended here to write a treatise on the history 
or economical results of the extensive system of limited liability 
sanctioned by this statute. All that is material is the vast field for 
speculating, gambling, plunging, call it which you will, opened up by 
the enormous industrial activity to which the statute gave an impetus. 

But if the enormous losses that were incurred in the numerous 
bubbles which were floated during this period was a bitter experience 
to many, it was an experience which taught. The public learnt a 
lesson, some of them by burning their fingers, some by marking and 
inwardly digesting the experience of others. The enormous bulk of 
litigation during, say, the ten years following afforded a profitable 
study to the industrious, showing up the frauds and devices resorted 
to for the purpose of filling the pockets of promoters and directors 
at the expense of the shareholders and creditors of companies; 
showing also how that which is not gold can be made to glitter; how 
what is hollow and unsubstantial can be made to look like a mine of 
wealth. 

The influence which these experiences have had on the public 
mind, and on the more modern features of Stock Exchange specula- 
tion in general—that is, so far as speculative movements have their 
origin in the outside public—can best be estimated by studying the 
financial press of the present day. Probably never before has the 
number of journals, some weekly, some daily, been so great, which 
devote themselves to topics of interest to the investor and the specu- 
lator. There is no company which may not have the state of its 
affairs dragged before the public gaze and subjected to the inquisi- 
torial scrutiny of the financial press. The public curiosity is by no 
means satisfied now with daily returns of the fluctuations in the 
market or the prospects of a stringent or an easy money market. 
It is curious to remark that many of the papers, including some of 
the society journals, assume the role of financial ‘tipsters ;’ some 
content themselves with calling the attention of the public in general 
to what they consider is good enough for a rise or a fall ; some go so 
far as to invite applications for advice from individuals. The im- 
mediate result is that what would otherwise be a good thing, open 
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only to persons in the mercantile world and ‘in the know,’ may now 
be made known to the country squire or parson and even to the im- 
pecunious widow: and that persons whonot long ago would have been 
horrified at anything but a three per cent. investment have now 
become so hardened as to try their luck at ‘ bulling ’ and ‘ bearing.’ 
No wonder that the volume of speculative business on the Stock 
Exchange is not on the wane. This is not the place to go into 
figures and statistics with respect to the magnitude or extent of 
Stock Exchange dealings. The records of the Clearing House show- 
ing the increase of cheques passing on the Stock Exchange account 
days only represent a fraction of the operations which have been 
transacted during that account, and for this reason—the Stock 
Exchange themselves have a Clearing House where accounts are 
balanced, where the buyer and the seller are brought together and the 
intermediaries eliminated, the amount of stock which has to be 
actually delivered and the amount of money which has to be paid 
being thereby adjusted, so that the cheques so given by way of pay- 
ment by no means represent the whole of the speculative business 
which has been going on. The real change that has gradually grown 
in this direction would seem to lie in the fact, first, that speculation 
has become more general, second, that the public are more circum- 
spect than in days of yore. No company for extracting silver from 
lead or for importing Spanish jackasses could be floated among the 
public, as was done in the reign of George the First! 

The public know too much in days when a stockbroker is 
essential to every novel and contangos are woven into love-tales. 
The special knowledge which was formerly hidden in the breast 
of the financial patrician has now become popularised, partly by 
the means to which we have already alluded: while what Vice- 
Chancellor Bacon once called ‘the commercial jargon which 
pollutes the well of English undefiled,’ contango, backwardation, 
bulls, bears, stags, lame ducks, have all become familiar household 
words. It is noticeable that not long ago there was a slight boom in 
the mining market and a bit of a rush on American rails; but ex- 
citement never got to the pitch it did in 1866: if the patient was 
slightly feverish, he never became delirious. I do not propose to enter 
into the minutiz or details of the different forms which the dealings 
on the Stock Exchange assume: I am not going to describe the 
highly subtle elaborate arrangements for adjusting and settling dif- 
ferences, passing tickets, or for carrying over from account to account, 
which exist in that market; it will be enough to say this, no other 
stock market provides such facilities either for obtaining any given 
investment at a moment’s notice, or for a gamble; if he buy for the 
rise or sell for the fall there are very few securities in which he 
cannot at any moment close his account and square his book, thereby 
determining his rights or liabilities to receive or pay a ‘ difference ;’ he 
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can also, as a rule, on what a money-lender would no¢ call reasonable 
terms, postpone the issue of his gamble to a future day, taking the 
risks and chances of the coming account. At any rate he can, 
humanly speaking, be certain that, as all he hopes to receive is the 
‘ aifference,’ so that is all he will be called upon to pay ; further than 
that, if he wishes to speculate with limited liability he can do so 
by means of an ‘ option.’ 

The term ‘wagering and gaming’ has often been applied to 
Stock Exchange transactions of this nature; and often has an unfor- 
tunate and unconscientious speculator put that plea on the record 
when sued by his broker for what the broker has had to pay. It 
requires but small knowledge of the ways of the Stock Exchange to 
see that none of their dealings can possibly come under the category 
of a wager, assuming of course that any given transaction is done in 
the recognised form. But to speak of ‘wagering’ or * gaming’ in 
respect of it is at the very best to employ a somewhat inappropriate 
metaphor. The fallacy has often been exposed in the Law Courts, 
but Ido not believe it is very generally appreciated. From this 
state of affairs there flows one curious result in the relation of 
gambling to the gambling: laws, viz. that in that department of 
gambling which is probably far more extensive than all the other 
forms of gambling put together, the gambling law has no application 
at all; t':ere is scarcely a transaction on the Stock Exchange to which 
the law would not lend its sanction; though the judges from time 
to time declaim against the practices of that market. 

If we look in another direction, our curiosity may be satisfied by 
the apparition of what is, no doubt, a bargain in the nature of a 
wager on the rise or fall of the stocks—viz. a ‘difference bargain,’ 
as it is called, which takes the form of an agreement between two 
parties for, say, the sale of stocks at a certain price for a fixed day, 
and a contemporaneous agreement for repurchase on that day or at 
avy intermediate date at whatever price the stock should then hap- 
pen to be; it is obvious that in such an agreement neither party 
ever thinks of delivering the stocks, but simply of paying or receiving 
the difference between the prices at the different dates; but we shall 
be obliged, before coming across a contract of this nature, to 
penetrate the arcana of a modern institution called the ‘ Bucket 
Shop.’ To the student of the financial papers the term will pro- 
bably be quite familiar. Before attempting to define the term, its 
origin should be noted. It comes from Chicago, where the corn- 
market was in the hands of the local Board of Trade. They framed 
their regulations so as to keep out the competition of small men ; 
nobody could deal in a less quantity than 4,000 or 5,000 bushels. 
Dealings of this magnitude were, of course, out of the small man’s 
reach, but still he must have his gamble. Supply quickly followed 
the demand. Establishments grew up, formed, no doubt, on the 
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model of the larger market, where persons could assemble and deal 
in what were termed ‘buckets’ full. The London ‘ bucket-shops’ 
are to the Stock Exchange to a large extent the same as what these 
smaller houses were to the Chicago corn-market. Not that the same 
difficulty exists in London as to dealing on a small scale ; anybody 
ean buy 5/. of Consols as well as 5,000/. But it is in speculative 
business that the ‘ bucket-shop’ comes in. As we have explained, a 
mere ‘ difference bargain’ is unknown on the Stock Exchange; and 
unless a man is of good credit, a broker would not think it safe to 
open a speculative account for him, at any rate without ‘ cover,’ and 
many brokers will not do business on the ‘ cover’ system, preferring 
to leave severely alone all business which is not backed up by credit. 

A bucket-shop, then, is an establishment set up for the purpose of 
ensnaring the public into gambling in stocks; the attractions held 
out, and the advantages gained by the public in dealing at these 
places as compared with the Stock Exchange, have by this time 
become tolerably familiar, such as ‘no commission,’ ‘dealings at 
middle prices,’ ‘ immediate payment on closing of accounts,’ ‘ limited. 
liability.’ Some of them are kept by individuals or firms, but many 
of them are limited companies. Some of them act, or profess to act, 
as brokers, employing their own brokers on the Stock Exchange to 
transact commissions for them, and in this way they are often useful 
intermediaries for enabling defaulters who have had to leave ‘the 
house’ to open speculative accounts ; others on the other hand do not 
affect to give this semblance of respectability to their business, but 
openly proclaim that they deal solely in differences, rendering bought 
and sold notes to their customers (it would not be accurate to cal} 
them clients) not as brokers ‘ bought or sold for you,’ but as principals. 
‘bought from you,’ ‘sold to you.’ 

The disclosures which have of late been made in open court on 
many occasions, as well as in the press, should make the public, or such. 
portion of them as are capable of learning a lesson at all, very wary 
of being caught in the meshes of these establishments. The specu- 
lator is exceedingly lucky if he ever gets his ‘ cover’ back, let alone 
his chance of realising his ‘ profits,’ if any. 

The wanton wiles and devices of these establishments are many ;. 
to go into them here in full would require more space than is at our 
command ; I have spoken of their origin as being to supply the want. 
of a place where a small man can gamble, and no doubt that was how 
they originated, but it must not be supposed that dealings of great. 
magnitude are not often done there. 

Space forbids me here to touch on the subject of ‘futures’ or deal- 
ings for future delivery in the produce markets ; but it will be found 
that there are many analogies between the dealings on these and on 
the stock markets. I will only mention the latest institution 
founded in this country for the purpose of facilitating speculative 
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dealings in produce and for the adjustment and settlement of ‘ dif- 
ferences ’—the Produce Clearing House. 

I believe I have now dealt with almost every phase or form which 
gambling assumes in this country: I have also endeavoured to make 
clear some of the leading features of the law bearing on the subject. 
To many, possibly to most, that law will appear to be a mass of subtle 
distinctions and inconsistencies. Many will wonder why the time of 
the courts is so often taken up with betting cases; why the law 
which proposes to discourage gambling countenances and even enforces 
directly or indirectly the transactions which daily go on on the Stock 
Exchange and at Tattersall’s. Moreover it has been necessary to 
admit that a certain inconsistency is observable not only in the state 
of the law, but also in the way in which it is enforced, as is seen in the 
connivance at lotteries at clubs and at bazaars, and their speedy 
repression in public-houses and other places of public resort. So 
far as the repression of gambling is a police measure, there will 
probably always be a difference of opinion as to when the law should 
be set in motion. Sir William Blackstone, writing at the end of the 
last century, remarked that ‘it is not so much our laws that are de- 
fective, as ourselves and our magistrates in putting those laws into 
execution.’ In his day that was no doubt the case, as we have 
already seen; high play and high life seemed to go together: it 
is on record that in 1788 the profits of a gaming club in the West. 
End during the season amounted to no less than 150,000/. About 
the same time a lady is recorded to have won 3,000/. at loo in 
one night. No wonder Blackstone says that it is ‘the gaming in 
high life that demands the attention of the magistrate.’ 

It may, of course, with perfect safety be said that such things do 
not go on nowadays, and could not go on without creating a scandal 
that would be sure to arouse the authorities into activity. Statistics 
are of course very difficult to obtain in such matters, or at any rate 
such as can be accepted as reliable ; and though it cannot be disputed 
that gaming in West End club life is not entirely eradicated, it would 
probably be found that the standard of play at the Park Club was a 
good deal in excess of what goes on elsewhere. Speaking generally, 
it may safely be said that play, gaming in the strict sense of the 
word, has very largely decreased during the last fifty years, and that 
this applies particularly to the upper circles of society. As to the 
causes of this decrease, many might be suggested ; it is doubtful if 
the law has had much influence here, though unquestionably it has 
done much to repress gambling among the lower classes ; if it were the 
habit of society to play, the great privacy of social life in this country 
would necessarily make the defiance of the authorities easy. Pro- 
bably it is more due to the greater variety of occupation and amuse- 
ment combined with greater facilities for locomotion, which all 
monopolise the time and leisure which gaming demands; while the 
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greater expenses of life generally, the better distribution of wealth, 
and, above all, its gradual shifting from aristocratic into commercial 
circles, all tend to divorce the two inseparable requisites for the 
prevalence of high play, superfluous wealth and idleness. 

Of course opinions differ and are likely to differ as to how far the 
law should go: ‘tot homines, tot sententiz.’ The late cases of the 
Field Club and the Adelphi Club were followed by the usual number 
of questions in Parliament as to whether the Government were pre- 
pared to ‘deal with the subject.’ It is small matter for wonder that 
Mr. Matthews should have taken refuge behind the cautious reply 
that it was a matter ‘requiring grave consideration.’ I can scarcely 
help suggesting that the real question which does require grave con- 
sideration is whether, after all, the law as it exists is not sufficiently 
extensive and rigorous in its provisions to do all that it can be 
expected to do. Those who have honoured the foregoing pages with 
a perusal will scarcely have gathered from them the smallest sugges- 
tion that gambling can be entirely suppressed by legislation ; but 
rather that the further the law is pushed the greater is the opening 
for the anomalies, inconsistencies, and seeming want of impartiality 
which at present excite dissatisfaction. 

To illustrate by one example the lengths to which some persons 
would go, we have only to look at the contenticn that the law ought 
to be extended so as to reach the persons who are found playing in a 
gaming house. I should here say that the decision in the Park Club 
case left it an open question whether the players would not be liable 
to be indicted for an offence at common law; but for some reason 
or other in the more recent prosecutions the police took upon 
themselves to decide that the players were only liable to a fine of six 
shillings and eightpence under an obsolete statute of Henry the 
Eighth. Be that as it may, the more modern statutes certainly do 
not mention the players; the only dispute is as to whether they 
should. Any such extension would certainly involve a great respon- 
sibility ; it is certain that the existing law, if properly and rigorously 
enforced, goes to the real root of the mischief, attacking those who 
make it their trade rather than their pastime to inveigle guileless and 
youthful plutocrats into the meshes of a gambling hell ; in no case 
could the serious warning of Jesus Christ be thrust more forcibly 
home, ‘ Verily I say, thou shalt in no wise come out thence till thou 
hast paid the uttermost farthing.’ 

The guilt of the players is in all these cases quite disproportionate 
(if it can in individual cases be estimated at all) to that of the 
keepers of the establishment. They would no doubt be the last 
people to appreciate legislative interference on their behalf. The 
mental state of a ruined plunger has been happily expressed in a 
somewhat irreverent parody of a well-known line of Tennyson—‘ ’Tis 
better to have bet and lost than never to have bet at all.’ The pro- 
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posal may fairly be likened to the case of a gamekeeper who, being 
instructed to kill down the vermin, immediately went and exter- 
minated all the game, so that the vermin might starve. The report 
issued by Convocation above alluded to contains numerous suggestions 
for the repression of gambling: the clergy should denounce it from 
the pulpit ; the morals of children and pupils are recommended to the 
counsels of parents and schoolmasters ; persons who go in for good 
works are enjoined to inculcate the evils of gambling by the distribu- 
tion of tracts. These precepts are no doubt issued with the most ex- 
cellent intentions, but I seriously doubt if they are likely to do much 
practical good. Speaking of the lower classes, no doubt considerable 
moral and material improvement has of late years been worked in 
their condition ; into the causes of that improvement it would cer- 
tainly be out of place here to inquire ; but it will scarcely be alleged 
that much of it is due to preaching. If gambling has (as I believe 
it has) decreased among the upper classes during the last half- 
century, I have already suggested some few causes to which such 
improvement may be traced. 

If we compare our own condition in this respect with that of 
some foreign countries we shall probably feel tempted to pull the 
mote out of our neighbour’s eye: if the bulk of the gambling in this 
country is done either by way of betting on horse racing or on the 
Stock Exchange, it may well be asked whether it be better to play in 
casinos at roulette, trente et quarante, rouge et noir, baccarat, and 
the petits chevaux, or to invest money in pursuits which have some 
elements of enterprise ; it is open to argument that were there no 
betting there would be no horse racing ; if there were no horse racing 
the breed of horses would deteriorate. Lord Bramwell once hit the 
same nail on the head in respect of commercial gambling: it was a 
Stock Exchange case, and the usual onslaught had been made on the 
immoral practice of speculating; ‘it may be very sad,’ said his 
Lordship, ‘ but perhaps to that is due the number of railways and 
other useful institutions.’ 

One further point ought to be mentioned—that is, the absolute 
discouragement in every form given to fraud. The rules of the 
Stock Exchange, of the Jockey Club, of Tattersall’s, and other bet- 
ting clubs all combine in a general conspiracy to enforce fair dealing ; 
it is in only comparatively few cases, considering the vast number of 
wagering transactions which daily take place, that a debt of honour 
is repudiated; with people who have any reputation to lose there 
is a stronger sanction attached to debts of honour than toa legal 
debt. The law again does its duty here. Cheating at play is a 
criminal offence ; a late decision of the Courts has rather taken the 
lower class of bookmaker by surprise—‘ welshing ’ was decided to be 
an indictable offence, contrary to the general view which previously 
prevailed. A case not long ago came under my notice of a Billings- 
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gate fish-salesman who for six days in the week used bad language 
and sold bad fish; the seventh day he kept holy by plying a fraudu- 
lent roulette table in the streets—two months’ hard !abour. 

But, let me say once again, this is not a legal treatise : nor must 
any person who has perused the foregoing pages fancy that he has 
half mastered the gambling laws; there ure a vast number of 
statutes, a great many more cases all arising out of the very com- 
plicated variety of facts of which the whole subject is composed. In 
point of interest this branch of jurisprudence is far above any other, 
offering as it does a very general view of human affairs in many 
departments and many conditions. ‘“The bridge thou seest is 
human life; consider it attentively.” ‘I see multitudes of people 
passing over it, and several of the passengers dropping through the 
bridge into the great tide that flowed underneath it,” and upon further 
examination I perceived there were innumerable trapdoors that lay 
concealed in the bridge, through which they fell’ (Addison, Vision of 
Mirzah). As Mirzah, in the company of the spirit from the hilltop 
outside Bagdad, gazed upon this spectacle of human life, so does the 
student of the gambling habits of a nation and of its gambling 
laws ; and the analogy is not the less complete because the bridge of 
human life contained numerous trapdoors through which those who 
passed over the bridge fell into the tide of eternity below: and one 
of these trapdoors might well have been the betting ring: the only 
difficulty is that the tide of eternity as it appeared to the eyes of 
Mirzah flowed into the ocean of eternal happiness, over which were 
dispersed numerous islands, the abode of the blessed; and non 
constat that the betting ring will lead in this direction ! 


G. HERBERT STUTFIELD. 





‘MEMO. ON CLASSES IN THE SOUDAN. 


[The following ‘memo,’ on classes in Soudan’ was written and 
sent to me, when I was Under-Secretary of State in Egypt, by General 
Gordon, while upon his last memorable journey to Khartoum. The 
evacuation of the extensive Egyptian possessions in Central Africa— 
all, in fact, to the south of Wadi Halfa—had been decided upon. 
Gordon’s mind was no doubt weighted with the immense difficulty 
of carrying out such a policy, and with considerations as to its subse- 
quent effect upon the ‘classes’ and tribes inhabiting those extensive 
regions. He possibly thought that in the position I was holding I 
might have some voice in whatever decision was arrived at, and that 
his views as to the ‘classes’ to be considered would be useful to me. 
Whatever his object, the ‘memo.,’ a model of clear and concise 
writing, cannot fail to command great interest—CLIFFoRD LLOYD. 


October 22, 1889.]} 


MEMO. ON CLASSES IN SOUDAN. 


THE division of the peoples of Soudan may be thus classified :— 

1. Bedouin Arabs living a nomadic life in tribes. 

2. Arabs settled in districts adjoining river who, before Mehemet 
Ali’s conquest, were under their own sultans, whose families still 
exist. 

3. Mercantile classes occupying the towns. 

4. Employés of Egyptian Government. 

5. The adherents of Sebehr [sic], slave hunters driven out of Bahr 
Gazelle. 

With the Mahdi, are the latter, and a certain number of deserters, 
from Egyptian army. 

Every one of these classes, except class 4, have ever been haters 
of the Cairo Government, and consequently, sympathisers with the 
Mahdi and class 5, but it would be a mistake to consider that, 
because these sympathised with the Mahdi, in his revolt against the 
Cairo Government, they can have any predilection for him as a 
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ruler. The evacuation of the Soudan by the Cairo Government can- 
not but array the Soudan in two camps, the one, the Mahdi and his 
followers, the other, the Bedouin nomade tribes, the Arabs who 
live by agriculture and who were formerly under separate sultans, 
and the mercantile classes. These two camps are united only, 
because they equally hate the Cairo Government. 

Of the two camps, the one which offers most hope of tranquillity 
to the Soudan is the latter, and I think that our efforts should be to 
give over the country to them. Nothing can be hoped for from the 
Mahdi and his party, while we may hope for some degree of settled 
government from the native sultans and sheikhs of the great tribes. 

As for slave trade, it will go on whether the Mahdi’s party gain 
the ascendant or whether the two camps remain antagonistic, for 
both are equally interested in its continuance. 


C. G. GoRDON. 
23.1.34, 





A PROBLEM IN MONEY. 


In what way is the ratio of exchange fixed between the precious 
metals and other commodities? There is a common notion that the 
function of the precious metals as money involves some -peculiar 
relation between them and commodities in regard to the adjustment 
of their ratio of exchange. It is said, or assumed, that every portion 
of the precious metals not wanted for any other purpose, becomes 
‘money ;’ that the ratio of exchange with other articles rises or falls 
as there is less or more ‘ money,’ the fall or rise being proportionate 
to the change in the quantity of ‘ money ;’ and that this money use 
is alsoso much the preponderant use, that nothing else is material in 
settling the ratio of exchange between the precious metals and other 
commodities. It would not be going too far to say that this notion is 
at the root of the bimetallic theory, so far as bimetallism is based on 
any consistent and substantial theory. Supplemented by the further 
assumption that gold and silver are not only interchangeable as 
‘money,’ but that each can be made to take the place of the other, 
by legislation, at a given ratio, which will continue to operate until 
one or the other is wholly displaced, what is known as the quantita- 
tive theory of money is really the basis of the whole bimetallic 
structure. Holding myself the view that there is ‘a’ relation between 
the quantity of the precious metals and prices, I have been fre- 
quently claimed by bimetallists as going a long way with them. I 
avail myself, therefore, of the present opportunity to give an answer 
to the question as to how the ratio of exchange between the precious 
metals and other commodities is fixed. I hold most fully to the 
view that it is fixed in no other way than is any other ratio, viz. by 
supply and demand, and by the cost of production of the last margin 
of supply necessary to meet the last margin of demand. There is 
‘a’ relation between the quantity of money and prices, but it is 
rather one in which prices assist in determining the quantity of the 
precious metals to be used as money, and not one in which prices 
are themselves determined by that quantity. There are some com- 
plicated elements in the problem; but this is the substantial result. 
In no respect, therefore, do I go any way with the bimetallist, not 
even the fraction of an inch; and, apart from the interest of the 
present problem itself, I am the more ready to avail myself of the 
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opportunity of discussing it, because it enables me to explain how 
different is my own view of the relation between the quantity of 
money and prices from that quantitative theory of money which, with 
its supplement as above described, is the foundation of the bimetallic 


theory itself. 


The precious metals, it is admitted on all sides, have an extensive 
non-monetary use. They are merchandise as well as money. But 
few people perhaps realise that probably this non-monetary use is 
preponderant over the monetary use itself. The assumption to the 
contrary is, in fact, made by bimetallists and others as if there could 
be no question of it. The vast stores of coin in existence and circu- 
lating in people’s hands are pointed to, and the use being assumed 
to be entirely ‘ monetary,’ this monetary use is considered to be over- 
whelming. What is the annual production, it is said, of the precious 
metals as compared with the enormous mass of money ? 

But the mass of the precious metals in an uncoined form must be 
enormous. In the form of plate and ornaments there is endless gold 
and silver. The belief to the contrary appears to be due to an im- 
pression that only a small proportion of the weaith of modern societies 
is in plate and ornaments—that the days when people kept their 
wealth in this form are past. What seems to be forgotten is that 
the wealth of modern societies is itself such that while the proportion 
of that wealth kept in plate and ornaments is indefinitely less than 
it was, yet the amount so kept may be large in proportion to the 
amount of the precious metals themselves, The two proportions are 
entirely distinct and unconnected. If, however, it is considered for 
a moment how indestructible are articles composed of the precious 
metals, how steady is the conversion of the precious metals into such 
forms, though the amount annually converted may not be large, and 
for how many centuries the accumulation of objects of value has been 
going on, it will be seen that in most of the rich countries of the 
world the plate and ornaments must be a large mass. It is a 
moderate estimate that in this country alone—in plate, in watches, 
in jewellery and ornameuts—there cannot be less than 50,000,000/. 
worth of gold, which represents no more than an accumulation of 
half a million per annum for a century, not to speak of the older 
accumulations at all. There is probably an equal amount of silver, 
though the fashion of solid silver plate has for many years died out. 
In England, then, the stock of gold held for non-monetary uses is 
probably not far short of, if not equal to, the stock held for monetary 
uses, which is probably little more than about 60,000,000/. The 
stock of silver, again, in England held for non-monetary uses must be 
two or three times the stock of silver money, which is little over 
20,000,000/. This is not a statistical paper, but the figures may 
illustrate what the facts are throughout the rest of the civilised and 
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semi-civilised world, where greater taste for ornaments may com- 
pensate to some extent the smaller wealth of the people compared 
with England. It is enough for the present purpose to indicate that 
there must be an enormous mass of gold and silver in existence and 
used for non-monetary purposes. 

The demand for non-monetary purposes on the annual prodaction 
is also preponderant in the case of gold, and very large in the case of 
silver. About two-thirds of the gold annually produced is taken for 
the arts ; and if the consumption of India is included, as being either 
for simple hoarding, or for the arts, and in no case for the purpose 
of circulating money, then the demand for gold for non-monetary 
purposes appears almost equal to the entire annual production. The 
normal demand for money proper it is almost impossible to state, 
owing to the amount of recoinage and other difficulties; but it may 
be doubted whether the annual addition to circulating gold money 
in normal years can be anything nearly so great. Of silver, apart 
from India, about a fourth or fifth of the annual production is con- 
sumed in the arts; but if the Indian consumption is included, as 
being mostly of a non-monetary kind, about half the annual pro- 
duction of silver may be considered as required for non-monetary 
uses. Not only, therefore, is the non-monetary stock of the precious 
metals enormous, but the preponderating demands falling on the 
annual production are also non-monetary. 

And both as regards this mass of the precious metals in existence 
not used as money, and the demands on the annual production for 
non-monetary uses, the same conditions as to the ratio of exchange 
of the metals with other articles must exist, as exist for those other 
articles themselves in their exchanges with each other, unless in 
the case of gold and silver their use as money should alter the 
conditions. The proposition is self-evident. The precious metals, 
so far, are ordinary merchandise and nothing more. 

What I have next to point out is that as regards even the mone- 
tary uses of the precious metals, there are different uses. There is 
‘money’ and ‘money.’ The precious metals, when used for one 
kind of monetary purpose, may remain obviously under the ordinary 
conditions of merchandise, although not obviously so when used for 
another kind of monetary purpose. It is convenient in any case to 
make distinctions, and to look at the matter in detail instead of 
speaking of the monetary use in a vague and general way. 

Three principal kinds of employment of the precious metals for 
monetary purposes are apparently to be distinguished: 1. They 
are employed for token or quasi-token coinage, i.e. for the retail 
payments of society. 2. They are employed as reserves in banks, or 
other hands, forming the guarantee of paper money and cheques, and 
thus becoming the instrument of the wholesale payments of society. 
With this employment may be included the use of the precious 
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metals as an instrument of international remittance. 3. They are 
used as a means of hoarding. Only the first two of these employ- 
ments can be spoken of, I believe, as a proper monetary employment. 
At any rate, although the precious metals, when hoarded, whether in 
coin or in bullion, may be considered as potential money, they are 
clearly not money in circulation, and a distinction must be made 
between the use for money in circulation and the use for hoarding. 

We may begin with the hoarding use. When in demand for 
hearding, the precious metals, although they may be in the form of 
coin, remain mere merchandise. They are subject to the same laws 
respecting their ratio of exchange as diamonds, valuable pictures, or 
any other valuable object which may be hoarded. The motives of 
hoarding, and the price to be paid ‘in meal or in malt’ for the 
hoards, determine the deinand; and the price to be obtained, which 
acts upon both the existing hoards as well as upon the annual 
production, when any new hoard is in question, determines the 
supply. The possibility of using the hoards as money, especially 
when in the form of coin, may be an element in their value; but it 
is only one element out of many, and for this purpose, accordingly, 
the precious metals are practically merchandise only. 

Equally with the stock of the precious metals for purely non- 
monetary uses, the stocks of the precious metals hoarded are very 
large. The military and quasi-military chests of military Govern- 
ments like France, Germany, and Russia: the accumulations of the 
precious metals in those countries, far beyond any strict require- 
ment of monetary circulation: are enormous. The United States, 
again, has accumulated both gold and silver in its Government 
vaults far beyond any ordinary monetary necessity. There are 
large private hoards besides all over the world, but especially in 
India, where both gold and silver are largely hoarded. Whatever 
the motives may be which determine these hoards, the hoards them- 
selves are not money in circulation in any form, and the demand to 
replenish them is not a demand for ‘money,’ and the supply of these 
demands is not a supply of ‘money,’ which can help to make any 
such relation between the quantity of money and prices as the 
quantitative theory of money, and with it the bimetallic theory, 
assume. 

It is further to be noted that it is practically impossible to 
distinguish between the quantities of the precious metals simply 
hoarded and the stock in the form of ornaments, where they serve 
another purpose as well as hoarding. In India especially it is well 
known the ornaments are a reserve, and are if necessary melted 
down. But in all cases the possibility of melting exists. 

In this way, then, the use of hoarding, which is in one sense a 
monetary use of the precious metals, is to be included, for the purposes 
of the present discussion, in the category of merchandise uses where 
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gold and silver are subject to the same conditions as regards their 
ratio of exchange with other articles as are those other articles them- 
selves. 

We come then to the more special monetary uses of the precious 
metals as above defined. And here again we find that as regards 

the most important of these in respect of quantity, viz. the use of 
the precious metals as token money, or quasi-token money, the 
demand for them must also be viewed as an ordinary merchandise 
demand. The point is so important as to excuse a somewhat full 
exposition. 

As regards all kinds of token money, then, I have to put forward 
the proposition that the general economic circumstances of a com~ 
munity of which the range of prices of staple articles is an important 
part, but still only a part, determine in ordinary circumstances the 
quantity of the precious metals used as money in circulation in that 
form. The range of incomes seems even more important in this con- 
nection than prices ordinarily so called; but the two are interconnected, 
and incomes are a part of ‘ prices,’ using the word in its most general 
sense. Further, the quantities of the different kinds of the precious 
metals so used as money may be considered as a fixed amount of 
each kind per head of the population, or rather an amount oscillating 
between fixed limits according to the seasons and the ebb and flow of 
credit. The amounts at any rate do not vary proportionately with 
small or ordinary fluctuations of prices, though they are liable to 
great changes with changes of magnitude in economic circumstances, 
including, in such changes of magnitude, great changes in the range 
of incomes and the range of prices of staple commodities. 

Take first the case of copper or nickel money, which is all the 
better for illustration because copper and nickel, though used for 
token money, are not precious metals. Apparently, then, for a com- 
munity of given numbers in a certain state of civilisation and economic 
development, only a definite amount of such small money is requfred, 
whatever the range of pricesmay be. The same (or nearly the same) 
copper money will do the work which copper has to do in sucha 
community at almost any range of prices. The statistics of copper 
coinage show that it is a machine whose size is increased automatically 
as population increases—more rapidly, perhaps, in goc-d times (when 
prices rise) than in bad times (when prices fall), but not in such a 
way at any time as to make any proportion between the changes in 
quantity and the changes in prices. 

What is true of copper money is true of silver money in a country 
like England. This money being wanted for small change, the 
quantity in use varies only as copper money does, and from similar 
causes. The determining factor is a custom and habit of the people, 
which requires so much silver money per head. At a point, no 
doubt, silver might tend to go out of use, and copper come in on the 
3L2 
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one side in place of it, and gold on the other; but the limits of 
change are apparently very wide. 

Mutatis mutandis, it is obvious, the same remarks must apply to 
that part of the gold money in a country like England which is either 
explicitly token money or which, though standard money and un- 
limited legal tender, is really used as a kind of small change only— 
that is, the whole stock of gold coin in a country like England which 
is neither held as reserve in the Bank of England nor hoarded, the 
banking system reducing the uses of gold coin in circulation to those 
really of small change only. The amount of such small change must. 
be viewed as strictly regulated by the habits and customs of the 
people, remaining at the same chronic amount with given habits and 
customs, and not changing—or, at any rate, not changing greatly— 
according to the ordinary fluctuations of prices. 

The point when stated is so obvious as to seem hardly worth 
labouring ; but it may be pointed out that the analogy of the circu- 
lation of paper money of small denominations in a country where 
the quantities of such paper in circulation are exactly ascertainable, 
quite supports the conclusion, although so little is known of the 
circulation of gold itself that it cannot be directly proved. The 
paper (and this is true of inconvertible as well as convertible paper) 
is very nearly a fixed quantity per head in such countries, or rather 
a quantity varying between fixed points according to the seasons, 
and it hardly seems to vary with prices within very wide limits in- 
deed. Even when it seems to vary with prices a little, the variation 
in the demand for the precious metals that would arise on similar 
changes occurring in the requirements of those metals for small 
change would be extremely small in proportion to the volume of the 
metals used for monetary purposes generally, and still more in pro- 
portion to the volume of the metals in use for all purposes. 

Of gold, therefore, as token and quasi-token money, as for silver 
and copper, it may be said that the quantity is a comparatively fixed 
amount—an amount at any rate not varying with small changes inthe 
range of prices of staple articles, and never changing proportionately. 

The same remarks would of course be true of silver, when it is 
the unlimited legal tender and standard money of a country, as 
regards that portion of the so-called standard money which is really 
used as small change. The nature of the use has to be considered 
rather than the nominal character of the coinage. 

We have still, then, only ‘ merchandise’ to deal with as regards 
this important monetary use of the precious metals—a more impor- 
tant use, in respect of quantity, it may be noticed, than the use 
of the metals as reserves, although in another respect the use as 
reserves is the most important by far of the monetary uses. It is 
by the reserves that wholesale payments are made, and the money 
so used must possess by law or custom the quality of standard and 
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unlimited legal tender, but the quantity of the precious metals 
required for this purpose is not large in amount in comparison with 
the quantity used for small change. 

Coming finally, however, to the use of the precious metals as 
reserves, we find that here again the demand for the precious metals 
is usually a demand for a fixed quantity, or rather a quantity varying 
between fixed points, dependent on the habits and customs of a 
commercial community in given economic circumstances among 
which the range of prices is only one of the factors. It is nota 
demand which varies materially or sensibly with ordinary fluctua- 
tions of prices. As I have elsewhere explained, the reserve has great 
regulating power, and the changes in it and its normal amount may 
be significant of contraction or expansion-of standard money, or rather 
the material, whether gold or silver, of which it is made. But the 
variations cannot alter seriously the demands upon the precious metals 
themselves. The highest reserve in the Bank of England for many 
years has been little over 18,000,000/., while the more usual fluctua- 
tions have been between 10,000,000/. and 15,000,000/. 

In speaking of banking reserves, I have had England mainly in 
view, as almost the only great country with a genuinely automatic 
money market. In other countries, such as France, Germany, and 
the United States, the so-called reserves are rather hoards than 
reserves—potential money, not actual money, to which therefore the 
same rules would not apply; but wherever the function of a reserve 
exists, its tendency to be a fixed quantity, or a quantity oscillating 
between fixed points, and oscillating without any special reference 
to the usual fluctuations in prices, is manifest. 

What is true of reserves so-called seems also true of that portion 
of the money used as a guarantee of wholesale payments which is 
remitted to and fro, and is at one time part of the reserve in 
England, at another part of the reserve in France, and soon. The 
whole reserves and precious metals in course of remittance in the 
civilised world may be considered a single fund which varies even 
jess as a whole than the particular parts of it in individual 
countries. 

To conclude, then: the demands for the precious metals as 
reserves, like the demand for them for other monetary purposes, is 
thus, in fact,a demand for them as merchandise ; and in all respects 
accordingly the precious metals are merchandise only. It is un- 
deniably so as regards their non-monetary uses, which are the most 
important inamount. It is equally so as regards the quasi-monetary 
but really merchandise use of hoarding, the next important in 
amount ; equally so as regards the use for token money or small 
change, which comes next; and equally so as regards the use for 
‘reserves,’ which comes last in amount and is really very unimportant 
in that respect. In effect, then, the ratio of exchange between gold 
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and silver and other articles can be fixed in no other way and by no 
other influences than those which affect those articles. There is 
absolutely no difference in gold and silver from any other merchan- 
dise, and the theories which presuppose some special and peculiar 
difference, because the precious metals are used for money, is a 
palpable delusion. It has no foundation in the actual facts of the 
uses of the precious metals. 

We may go a little farther and affirm that, so far from the 
money demand proper being the regulating demand, in the adjust- 
ment of ratios between the precious metals and other commodities, 
that money demand can hardly ever be the regulator. The reason 
is that it is a demand, as we have seen, mostly for a fixed amount 
of the precious metals, and it is a demand at the same time ofa 
very imperative kind, which will be satisfied at almost any ratio of 
exchange with other commodities, because money serves a great 
necessity, and the amount required is at the same time so small in 
proportion to the wealth of modern societies that the price paid for 
it is unfelt. The money demand, therefore, can hardly ever be that 
last margin of demand to which the last margin of supply is adjusted, 
and by which the ratio of exchange between the precious metals 
and other articles will be finally settled. Gold and silver, therefore, 


while used as money, are not only merchandise, but the regulator of 
the ratio between them and other articles must almost necessarily 
be some other than the money use. 


What becomes then of the theory which I admit to be true, that 
there is ‘a’ relation between the quantity of money and prices ? 
The quantitative theory of money, which proceeds on the assumption 
that there is a pool of money into which a balance of the precious 
metals falls after other uses have been satisfied, and that prices rise 
or fall proportionately with an increase or diminution of the pool, is 
obviously not true; but it does not follow that there is no relation 
between money and prices. 

A relation of some kind then is established by the fact that the 
consumption of the precious metals for money, as for other purposes, 
must tend to inzrease, other things being equal, when they are 
relatively cheap, and to diminish when they are relatively dear. I 
do not believe that the consequent variation in ordinary circumstances 
can be very great as regards the use of precious metals for money, 
because the money demand is itself so imperative; but there is 
probably some variation. There is nothing special, however, in this 
variation to take away from the precious metals their quality of 
merchandise. 

Again, while the quantities of the precious metals used as money 
are usually of fixed amount, given a certain economic condition, and 
customs and legislation of a certain kind, yet in extraordinary 
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circumstances—that is, on great changes of prices or other economic 
conditions occurring—the quantity of different sorts of the precious 
metals required for money use may be greatly changed. A country 
rising in the economic rank advances from the use of copper or 
nickel mainly to a larger use of silver; from silver in the same way 
to gold; and from both silver and gold to paper and other substitutes 
for metallic money. With prices and incomes in England and other 
civilised countries a tenth of what they are now, there could hardly 
be the same use for gold that there is, and perhaps not even for 
silver. Always, however, the metals remain merchandise, and it is 
the prices which determine, or help to determine, the quantity of 
them to be used as money, not the money the prices. 

I have explained elsewhere in what way probably the abundance 
or scarcity of the precious metals may involve a fall or rise in the 
ratio of their exchange with other articles, and may be associated 
with changes in the quantity of money used.' In times of good 
credit, if the precious metals happen to be abundant and easily 
procurable, the tendency will be for the reserves of money to 
accumulate more rapidly than at other times, and for prices to rise 
more than they would otherwise do, until reaction sets in. In times 
of bad credit the reserves would begin to accumulate sooner after 
the crash, and the fall of prices would also be arrested sooner than 
would otherwise be the case. But the precise mode in which a 
change in the quantity of money used is brought about is, of course, 
only a detail. The essential point is that it takes a catastrophic 
change in prices, or in some other economic conditions, to make any 
sensible change in that quantity, and always it is the change of prices 
or other change in economic conditions which affects the quantity 
of money used, and not the money the prices. The merchan- 
dise quality of the precious metals remains entirely unaffected. 

In these ways then, although the quantitative theory of money as 
above stated is not true, it is still true that money and prices are 
related. But the relation is of an entirely different nature from 
that of proportional quantity, and is based on the fact that the 
precious metals when used as money are merchandise still, and have 
their ratios of exchange with other articles fixed in no other way 
than any other merchandise. 

It may be admitted, however, that the function of the precious 
metals as money affects the ratio at which they exchange with other 
commodities in one very special manner, differently from anything 
which is observable as regards any other commodities, There is an 
oscillation of the prices of staple commodities due to the ebb and flow 
of credit, and the effect is, that any commodity used as money falls in 
exchangeable value when credit becomes good, and rises when credit 
becomes bad, although if it were not used as money, and some other 

» See Gold Supply, Rate of Discount and Prices, Essays in Finance, 2nd series 
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commodity were so used, it would probably move in the opposite 
direction along with the commodities. But these oscillations must be 
confined within the most narrow limits. The chronic ratio of ex- 
change between the precious metals and other commodities is not 
concerned. To the extent that a ratio is established different from 
what the chronic ratio tends to be, causes are set in operation which 
operate to restore the equilibrium. 

But allowing for such oscillations and exceptions, which are most 
slight after all, the chronic ratios of exchange between gold and silver 
and other commodities are not determined by any special qualities 
these metals have as money. It is the range of prices as part of a 
general ecoromic condition which helps to determine the quantity of 
money in use, and not the quantity of money in use which determines 
the prices. 


Having answered the main question with which I started, I might 
stop at this point ; but it may be useful to go on and answer a con- 
nected question, which belongs to the supplementary hypothesis of 
the bimetallic theory. Not only is a pool of money assumed by the 
theory, and a rise or fall of prices with the increase or diminution of 
the pool, but gold and silver, as forming the pool, are assumed to be 
interchangeable, so that the one can displace the other. There is 
no such pool, as we have seen, and that might be the end of the 
question ; but neither is there any such interchangeability between 
gold and silver as is supposed. 

Take the case of token money. Copper, it is clear, supplies one 
want; silver another; gold another. A community requiring actual 
metallic money for certain classes of payments must have either 
gold or silver, or an inferior metal, according to its special wants. It 
has no choice in the matter at all. 

The fact that either one or the other metal may be dispensed 
with in actual circulation by the substitution of paper does not alter 
the fact that, if the demand is for metallic currency at all in actual 
circulation, it must be for the metal which can perform the desired 
work. The metals in this respect are not interchangeable. 

The want of interchangeability is not so evident when the pre- 
cious metals are used as reserves in banks and other hands as the 
basis of wholesale payments, but it seems evident that even here gold 
is the more convenient metal for advanced communities, as the more 
easily handled, and as the most convenient for remittances over great 
distances. There is no complete interchangeability between it and 
silver. In any case it is an absolutely unavoidable necessity for 
communities, by legislation or custom, to select one or the other 
metal for its unlimited legal tender, which accordingly will be the 
metal in which reserves will be held. Where a community, follow- 
ing the ancient practice, which prevailed before good token money 
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was invented, tries to keep both gold and silver in circulation as 
unlimited legal tender by a dual legal tender law, and endeavours to 
carry out the law, that metal which exchanges for the other ata less 
price than the legal ratio,—which is overvalued by the legal ratio, 
as the phrase is,—will be used exclusively for the purpose of unlimited 
legal tender, and the demand for it will be the same as if it were the 
single unlimited legal tender of that country. There can be no 
interchangeability in practice between the two metals.” 

There is also a complete difference between the two metals in 
regard to the objects for which they are hoarded and the circumstances 
under which they are hoarded. One community hoards gold, another 
silver, another both in uncertain proportions. Governments hoard 
both, from a variety of motives, but preferably gold for military pur- 
poses. While hoarding, therefore, is a most variable demand, there 
is hoarding and hoarding, and the one metal cannot take the place 
of the other for this purpose. 

Accordingly gold and silver are not only in no special relation 
to commodities as money, causing the ratio between them and com- 
modities to be fixed in a different way than the ratios among com- 
modities themselves, viz., by supply and demand and cost of production ; 
but as money they perform different functions, and they are never 
interchangeable, or at most very partially so. The supplementary 
bimetallic hypothesis is then as unfounded as the primary hypothesis 
that there is a margin of the precious metals after all their other uses, 
which becomes available for money, and that prices rise or fall accord- 
ing to the size of the margin. There is not only no such margin as 
is imagined, the money use being rather the first use; but if there 
were, gold and silver could not take each other’s place in the margin. 
When used for money they are really used each in a special way, and 
not in such a way that the one can take the place of the other. 

The conclusion being so clear, one may well wonder how a theory 


2 This was the doctrine of Locke and the English economists, and it impresses me 
the more, the more I have studied the subject. The experience of France between 
1803 and 1873 is often referred to as showing that the two metals can circulate side 
by side as full legal tender. But having considered all the facts carefully, I find 
they are entirely such as to confirm the older economists. France never had both 
metals in use at the same time as full legal tender and standard money. The two 
metals were always in use as different kinds of token money or qwasi-token money ; 
but the full legal tender was practically for one period, 1803-50, silver only, and for 
another period, 1850-73, gold only. Gold and silver were never both used as un- 
limited legal tender together. Gold and silver coins might have been so used as 
monopoly coins, as silver coins are now used in France, without infringing the 
principle laid down by the older economists, which was absolutely true. What they 
spoke of as being incapable of circulating together was the metals, or coins made of 
them without any seigniorage; coins on which a seigniorage had been charged, or 
which had become degraded by use, might so circulate for a time until the ratio 
between the metals changed to such an extent as to permit of the one or the other 
sort of coin being melted. But such a limited circulation of monopoly coins does not 
show that the metals themselves could circulate together at a ratio. 
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so baseless came to be formed. I am not sure that I have been able 
to get together the whole history; but some points seem clear and 
instructive. After so much bimetallic clamour as we have had, sober 
men may be interested to see how overwhelming is the economic 
opinion against the bimetallist, and how little claim bimetallism has 
to be a competing monetary theory with monometallism. 

The great English authorities on currency, including some of the 
greatest names in economics—Locke, Harris, Lord Liverpool, Adam 
Smith, Ricardo—were not aware of the peculiar theory which bi- 
metallists advocate, and took for granted that the ratio between the 
precious metals and other commodities was settled, as all other ex- 
change ratios are settled, by supply and demand, higgling of the 
market, and cost of production. There is not one syllable in their 
writings to imply any other theory. Upon this Locke based his 
mathematical demonstration, universally accepted last century, that 
there could not be two standard metals, because the articles being 
different the two could not remain for any length of time at any 
given ratio, but the ratio would necessarily change. 

Hence Locke recommended that only one should be standard, and 
that the other should be used in payments at a ratio—to be fixed by 
the market from time to time. Harris and other authorities pre- 
ferred that Government should fix a ratio which would be followed in 
Government transactions, and probably largely in other transactions ; 
but they equally contemplated that the ratio would require changing 
from time to time according to the market. The idea that the 
Government by its action in coining, in accordance with some special 
property of money, would cause gold and silver tointerchange with each 
other at the Government ratio until one or other was wholly displaced, 
did not then exist. No such property in gold and silver as money had 
been observed by those great authorities, although all countries had 
ratios, and there were even proposals as early as the seventeenth 
century for a universal common ratio. 

In truth, so little suspicion was there of any such theory that it 
is quite certain the coining of both gold and silver, and their accept- 
ance by governments at a ratio, originated, and was continued, on 
considerations of practical convenience only. Gold was the most 
convenient metal for the larger payments; silver for the smaller. 
Both had to be coined because there were different classes of pay- 
ments. When Lord Liverpool, following Adam Smith, suggested 
and elaborated a plan for token money, by which the metal which 
was not the standard could be brought into use for the special 
payments for which it was convenient, without the special risk of 
melting down to which the undervalued metal in a bimetallic régime 
was exposed, then it was felt by all the authorities that the problem 
of metallic money had been solved. One metal was to be the 
standard, and the other was to be related to the standard in such a 
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way that, while it could be used conveniently, the risk of melting it 
down would be enormously lessened. 

This universal consensus of opinion last century was manifested, 
not only in England but in other countries. 

In the United States coins of both gold and silver were introduced 
after the Declaration of Independence, on a bimetallic basis, but 
without the hint of an argument that the ratio would exist per- 
manently, or that the action of the Government would tend to fix it. 
The whole object was to get both metals into use, having regard to 
the special payments ‘for which they were adapted—to effect the 
objects which are now effected by standard and token money 
together. Lord Liverpool’s scheme of token money came later, and 
was not before the American authorities. But there is not a 
glimmering, in all the American writing, as far as I have observed, 
of the peculiar monetary theory on which bimetallism is now based. 

The same may be said of the French legislation at the beginning 
of the present century. Indeed, in the discussions which preceded 
the great French law of 1803, the authority of Locke and Newton 
was recognised; and, in coining both gold and silver, the French 
law declared silver alone to be the standard, the coinage of the other 
metal being only recognised in payments at a ratio. In the original 
draft of the law it was provided that when the ratio had to be 
changed, only the gold should be recoined ; but, although this pro- 
vision was subsequently omitted, it was from no anticipation that a 
change ia the ratio was practically out of the question, or that the law 
itself would tend to maintain the ratio. There is not a syllable to 
that effect in the whole debate, nor a whisper of that monetary 
theory on which bimetallism is based. 

The French Legislature had not Lord Liverpoo’s plan of a token 
money before them. The legislation of 1803 in France preceded 
the famous treatise on the coins of the realm. It is too much to 
assume that so novel a plan would have been accepted in France if 
it had been before the authorities at the time; but the acceptance 
of it would have been quite in accordance with all the practical 
considerations stated in the debate in favour of the coinage of both 
gold and silver. 

As late as 1816, when the single gold standard was formally 
adopted in England, and the coinage of silver as token money only 
was resolved on, there is still no hint of the peculiar bimetallic 
theory. The single standard was adopted unanimously and cordially, 
as a thing about which there could be no question. Mr. Wellesley 
Pole (Master of the Mint), in proposing it, made the following 
declaration, which it may be useful to quote textually as showing, 
in conjunction with the unanimous acceptance of the proposal, the 
strength of the authorities—as matters stood at the beginning of the 
century—against the possibility of a fixed ratio :— 
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When the committee took into their consideration this short view of the history 
of our circulation, he believed he should be anticipated in his opinion that it could 
not be expedient to allow the coins of both the precious metals to be equally legal 
tender and standard money of the country to an unlimited extent. It had been 
the opinion of, he believed, all the eminent men who had written upon the subject, 
that there should be but one standard measure of value. Sir William Petty, Mr. 
Locke, and Mr. Harris upon this point had all concurred. Mr. Locke says that 
money, as the measure of commerce, ought to be kept as steadily and invariably as 
may be ; but this cannot be if your money be made of two metals, whose proportion, 
and consequently whose price, constantly varies in respect to one another. Sir 
William Petty declares there can be but one of the two precious metals of gold 
and silver fit to be a matter of money. Mr. Harris observes, that only one of these 
metals can be the money or standard measure of commerce in any country. In 
later times, after a further experience of the evils arising from the cullision of two 
standards, from the competition raised between the coins of the two precious 
metals, these opinions had been strengthened by the writings of Mr. Alcorne and 
Dr. Adam Smith, the late Lord Liverpool, and lastly by the report of the bullion 
committee. All these authorities bad agreed that the standard measure of value, 
the standard coin of the realm, should be composed only of one of the precious 
metals. He believed, therefore, that it would be universally admitted that there 
should be but one standard coin of the realm, to be at once the measure and equi- 
valent of property.* 


So strong and so unanimous was opinion down to 1816 and after- 
wards against the possibility of a fixed ratio between gold and silver. 
Voices were indeed raised in favour of silver rather than gold as the 
single standard (which all were agreed on), but not strong voices. 
The only spokesman for this view in the debates was the Earl of 
Lauderdale. Ricardo, a greater authority, was predisposed in favour 
of a silver standard; but before the resumption of specie payments 
in 1820, he intimated his adhesion to gold as the single standard, 
partly on the ground of an anticipated fall of silver. Opinion, how- 
ever, was quite unanimous, on the passage of the Bill of 1816, in favour 
of a single standard—so unanimous, indeed, that the possibility of 
what is now known as the bimetallic theory does not seem tu have 
been dreamt of. 

Of course, no question can be settled by authority. Locke, and 
Adam Smith, and Ricardo, and many more, may all have been in 
error, and blind not to discover the special nature of money which 
made a fixed ratio possible. But, in addition to the usual reasons 
for respecting authority, we must recollect that in this matter the 
great authorities of last century and the beginning of the present 
century were dealing with the subject as one of urgent business— 
Locke, Newton, Harris, Lord Liverpool, as part of their official duty 
—and that the subject was looked at by them in all its aspects, and 
keenly studied. When and in what circumstances the opposite bi- 
metallic theory grew up, who were its discoverers and expounders, 
what they knew of the previous inquiries and discussions—become, 


* Debate on Silver Coinage : extract from speech by Mr. Wellesley Pole on the 30th 
of May, 1816. From Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxxiv. 1816, col. 946. 
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in these circumstances, matters of interest. If the new theory is a 
respectable one, we should expect to find an intellectual continuity 
in the discussions, and that the errors of authorities like Locke, 
Adam Smith, and Ricardo are carefully analysed and exposed, and 
the facts supporting the new theory (which these authorities had 
passed over) explained. 

When we proceed farther, however, we find that the idea of a 
fixed ratio being made by the legal ratio had an almost accidental 
origin, and was not based on any refutation—and not even on a dis- 
cussion—of the views of the great authorities who had previously 
discussed the subject. The bimetallic theory, in fact, had its origin 
in a mere blunder—a misinterpretation of certain facts as to the 
common use of gold and silver in France under a bimetallic-régime, 
and the invention of a theory to suit these misinterpreted facts by 
authors who, to all appearance, were totally unacquainted with the 
previous discussions. Shortly after 1820, travellers to France, and 
those acquainted with it, remarked that gold and silver ‘coins’ 
were circulating together freely, and it seemed to them that prac- 
tically the expedient of token money as in England was uncalled for, 
and it would be more convenient that the French plan should be 
followed, so that both countries should have the same system. This 
was the view of Mr. Baring (afterwards Lord Ashburton), who seems, 
however, to have stood alone in England, and not to have invented 
any elaborate theory. By Sismondi, however, who appears to have 
written at the same time, the theory is set out in pretty much the 
language used above, the real reason for the circulation of gold and 
silver coins together at the time being entirely overlooked. His 
observation was that gold and silver, under a bimetallic law, not only 
pass at the legal ratio, but are used, for the most part, for purposes 
which make it indifferent whether gold or silver is used, and only 
partially for special purposes where they cannot be used inter- 
changeably. Sismondi states expressly that he considers, as regards 
seven-eighths of their quantity, gold and silver coins are used inter- 
changeably, and only the remaining eighth for special purposes. 
Hence his argument (the first I know of expressing the ‘ scientific’ 
theory, as it is called, of bimetallism) that there is a certain play 
between gold and silver used as money, the one taking the place of 
the other up to a point—though he admitted quite explicitly that 
the ratio might not be permanent, and that the persistence of an 
agio for one or the other metal would be a warning to the legislator 
of the necessity for changing the ratio. 

Such is the origin of the theory of a fixed ratio as far as I have 
been able to trace it. Whether Sismondi borrowed from anybody 
else I do not know, nor how far our modern bimetallists have borrowed 
directly, or at second-hand only, from Sismondi, but there appe*"s to 
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be no complete exposition of the new theory to be compared with 
the older treatises in which the great authorities have explained the 
impossibility of a double standard. It is always the Sismondi theory 
one runs against, and this theory, let me again repeat, is the theory 
of a writer who does not seem to have studied the subject ; who makes 
no reference to Locke, or Adam Smith, or Lord Liverpool, or Ricardo ; 
and who writes, it must be added, in rather a slipshod manner. 

Sismondi, however, being the root-authority, it may be interesting 
to quote his ipsissima verba, as we shall then have the bimetallic 
theory in its pristine simplicity before us :— 


Si le gouvernement fait choix d’un seul métal pour étalon, et s'il déclare que 
Yautre est marchandise, comme on I’a fait ou proposé 4 plusieurs reprises, cet étalon 
se trouvera affecté par toutes les variations annuelles du produit des mines, Si, au 
contraire, il adopte et légalise la proportion qui lui paraitra dominante dans le 
commerce du monde, par exemple, anjourd’hui, celle de quinze pour un; s'il déclare 
que toute dette d’une once d’or pourra étre légitimement payée avec quinze onces 
d’argent, et réciproquement, ainsi que cela se pratique en France, la mesure com- 
mune du commerce ne s’établira pas sur la quantité annuelle produite par les 
mines d’or ou par celles d’argent, mais sur une moyenne proportionnelle entre les 
variations que subiront ces deux quantités, et étalon désiré en acquerra plus de 
fixité. 

En effet, il parait que la circulation s’accomplit également sans inconvénient, 
soit qu’un quart, un huitisme peut-étre, du numéraire soit en or, et tout le reste en 
argent, soit, au contraire, qu’un quart ou un huitiéme soit en argent, et tout le reste 
enor. Tant que la proportion entre ces deux métaux ne dépassera ces limites si 
éloignées, la Monnaie frappera indifléremment ou de l’or ou de l’argent, selon que 
le prix des lingots de l'un ou de l'autre lui offrira plus de profit, et qu’elle pourra 
les acheter & meilleur marché; mais, si la disproportion devenait telle qu’on ne 
trouvat ou plus d’argent pour les appoints, ou plus d’or pour les voyageurs, le 
commerce offrirait un agio pour l’une ou pour l’autre espéce de numéraire, comme 
il en offre un assez généralemeut pour l’or en Italie; et par sa persistance 4 offrir 
cet agio, il avertirait le gouvernement qu'il est temps de changer la proportion 
légala, et de se conformer a celle qu’établirait le profit comparé des mines.‘ 


To quote this passage is to my mind to show the absurdity of the 
pretensions of the modern bimetallist. Not only does Sismondi 
introduce the subject as if it had never been discussed before him, 
and ignore the theory, deduced from long experience, upon which 
the English people, at the very time he was writing (1820), had just 
established their monetary system; but his cardinal observation, 
upon which the theory is based, as to a fourth or an eighth part 
only of gold and silver money being required for the special uses of 
those metals, and the remainder being required for purposes for 
which the other metal is equally serviceable, is entirely unsupported by 
evidence, or reference to any evidence. It is palpably untrue, and if 
it was true in 1820 in any degree it is completely untrue now in 


* Sismondi, Nouveaux principes d’économie politique, tome ii. pp. 59-60, seconde 
édition. Paris, 1828. 
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every civilised country. Sismondi’s assumption that the metals 
would tend to exchange at the legal ratio is equally unsupported by 
evidence, whereas it not only requires evidence, but it was the un- 
broken experience of centuries when Locke took up the question, as 
it has been the experience ever since, that side by side with the 
legal ratio there is immediately a market ratio, and there is no 
discernible tendency for the former to govern the latter. The 
foundation of the bimetallic idea is thus rotten from the beginning, 
and there is no discoverer or great economist to set against the chain 
of authorities by whom the opposite system has been established. 

It is important to notice, moreover, that Sismondi does not 
indorse the quantitative theory of money itself. What the play is 
to be between gold and silver, as he sets it out, is by no means 
clearly expressed. That they are to constitute a pool into which 
both are to fall, the one taking the place of the other, is assumed ; 
but he does not assert that prices are to be proportionate to the size 
of this pool, only that they are to be dependent on the cost of pro- 
ducing both gold and silver, instead of the cost of one only. It is a 
significant difference, also, between Sismondi and his followers, that 
even he does not anticipate the indefinite continuance of any ratio, 
but points to circumstances in which the ratio may have to be 
changed, while the choice of the ratio to begin with is to be a 
‘dominant’ ratio, whatever that may mean. It was reserved to 
more recent and popular enthusiasts to preach the unchangeability 
of the ratio. 

Sismondi, however, is obviously no authority on this question, 
not having studied it at all. Note, for instance, that he speaks of 
the ratio at the time he wrote as 15 to 1, whereas the famous 15} 
to 1 was ‘established’ in 1803, and had thus been nearly twenty 
years in existence when Sismondi published his book. The error 
was retained in the second edition, published in 1828. 

Such as he is, however, Sismondi is not only the original but he 
is still the leading authority, as far as I know, for the bimetallic 
view, and I know of no fuller exposition of the theory of a fixed 
ratio, which appears simply to have grown like a fungus assimilating 
any other theory which happened to be handy, as it has done with 
the quantitative theory of money. Not only are there no exponents 
of the bimetallic theory to set against the exponents of the mono- 
metallic theory, which has a greater array of economic authority on 
its side than almost any other conclusion which can be named, but 
there is no consistent exposition of principles and facts anywhere which 
can be appealed to at all by the bimetallic rank and file. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the genesis and development of 
the bimetallic theory of a pool of money and an interchange between 
gold and silver to entitle it to any respect. The theory is itself rotten 
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throughout, as we have seen, and it is of bastard origin altogether. 
It is not in the line of economic tradition at all, paving the way 
for something better, as a first hypothesis to explain difficult facts, and 
useful therefore, notwithstanding errors, in the historical study of the 
subject. It comes, on the contrary, after a true and sufficient theory 
had been expounded by the greatest authorities, on which the student 
must still fall back, passing over altogether the bimetallic theorists, 
who have only interrupted and obstructed the study. 


The general conclusions arrived at may now be very shortly 
repeated. The precious metals all through, whether used for monetary 
purposes or not, are merchandise, and the ratio at which they exchange 
with other articles is determined in precisely the same way as the ratio 
between any other commodities—as the ratio, for instance, between 
copper and wheat, or between beef and shoes. The usesof gold and silver 
for non-monetary purposes arealso much greater than iscommonly sup- 
posed, so that their money use is not preponderant ; but inany case their 
use for monetary purposesdoes not create conditions for regulating the 
ratio of their exchange with other articles different from those which 
exist for other commodities themselves. The relation of quantity 
between money and prices is again a relation in which the determining 
factor is the prices which contribute to fix the quantity of money to 
be used and which are not in ordinary circumstances fixed by it. The 
use of the precious metals as money is not unimportant with reference 
to the ratio at which they exchange with other articles, because the 
demand for money uses enters into the whole demand, but it does not 
alter the character of the precious metals as merchandise. Further, 
even when used for monetary purposes, gold and silver are different 
articles, and there is very little, almost no interchangeability between 
them: the one cannot take the place of the other. Apart then from 
other objections to the bimetallic theory, it is found to be based upon a 
thorough misconception of the relations between the precious metals 
and other commodities and the way in which a ratio is established 
between them, and as to the degree of interchangeability between 
the precious metals themselves. The theory presupposes, first, that 
there is an immense balance of the precious metals, the greater part 
of them, left over after non-monetary uses, and that prices rise or 
fall according as this balance increases or diminishes ; and, next, that 
gold and silver, as forming this balance, are interchangeable with each 
other at any ratio Governments may fix; whereas, in point of fact, 
the demand for the precious metals as money in various forms is one 
of the most imperative and first to be supplied, and is also, if we 
exclude the hoards as not properly money, a comparatively small 
demand; and next, the requirements for the two metals, even for 
monetary uses, are of a totally different kind, so that, as their non- 
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monetary uses predominate, there is no practical interchangeability 
between them at all, and governments consequently have no more 
power to fix a ratio at which they will exchange with each other than 
they have to fix the ratio at which timber will exchange for iron. In 
other words, bimetallism is a pure delusion, and nothing more. The 
history of the idea is, moreover, very far from creditable to its 
originators and adherents, and would dispose the student to pass it 
over, even if its absurdities were less flagrant than they are. 


Rosert GIFFEN. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNDER 
HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


Tue sixteenth century was highly remarkable in our annals for the 
production of great facts and strong men. The principle and the 
basis ofits main proceedings in religion have been imperfectly traced 
by many of our writers under the double influence of insufficient 
access to information and of exuberant partisanship. The facts, com- 
plex in themselves and but partially known, have been inaccurately 
handled even within the limits of that partial knowledge. But a 
new day has dawned, with that fresh access to the sources which has 
been opened by the publication on a large scale of authentic records ; 
and this has occurred simultaneously with that great extension of 
historical studies and historical appetite among us, which may almost 
be called the rise of a new historical school. Such are the impres- 
sions I have been led to form by my own doubtless insufficient en- 
quiries. If they are in any degree well-founded there is still a great 
work to be done in portions of this field. Something may be 
attempted gradually even by piecemeal contributions, such as those 
which I have taken upon myself to offer. 

In this Review for July 1888, under the title of The Elizabethan 
Settlement of Religion, I undertook the proof of certain propositions, 
which may be substantially restated as follows :— 

1. A basis of ecclesiastical legality for the proceedings of the 
English Reformation, in their determining conditions, was laid in the 
reign of King Henry the Eighth. 

2. This basis was not laid by the persons who are popularly known 
as Reformers, such as Cranmer and his coadjutors, but was anterior 
to the rupture with Rome brought about by the (so-called) divorce, 
and had the sanction of the collective national episcopate, including 
such great names as those of Warham, Tunstal, Gardiner, and Fisher, 
as well as of the clergy of the second order represented in Convocation. 

3. This being so, the doctrinal assertions and the ritual and other 
chan ges of the period have to be tried upon their merits, or upon 
the competency of a National Church to enact or adopt them, but 
cannot be dismissed without trial as having been forced upon the 
Church by the civil authority, which was, I admit, essentially incom- 
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petent to constitute an order of bishops, or legitimately to establish 
other changes such as were actually made. 

To these I will now add a fourth proposition, for the purpose of 
setting aside, as irrelevant to the present issue, questions which may 
be raised with reference to some portions of the subject, and especi- 
ally to the ecclesiastical sanction due to the Book of Common Prayer 
as it stood during the reign of Elizabeth. For us of the present day 
it seems enough to say, fourthly, that, on the restoration of Charles 
the Second, this sanction was supplied in a manner thoroughly 
regular and formal; and that the scheme thus appointed by the 
concurrence of the temporalty and the spiritualty of the land has 
subsisted for more than two centuries and a quarter. I may, 
perhaps, subjoin that there is no apparent sign of its having come 
near to the term of its existence. 

These are propositions turning altogether upon matters of his- 
torical fact ; but they tend towards establishing the continuity of 
the British episcopate from the period before the Reformation down- 
wards; and, though I have avoided impugning any other scheme or 
system, they have drawn forth criticism both from Nonconforming ' 
and especially from Roman Catholic quarters. 

I shall now endeavour to deal with all the principal allegations 
which have been urged against me, and first with one serious 
charge of inaccuracy brought by Mr. Morris, 8.J.? It relates to 
Fisher, and the oath exacted under the Succession Act; and my 
statement (in p. 8) has led Mr. Morris to assert that Fisher never 
took any such oath, and that in support of the contrary allegation 
there is not a corroborating word in Sander’s Book on the Schism. 
While I admit that my allegation is wrong in one point of chrono- 
logy, I shall endeavour to support its substance ; and, to proceed in 
order, I will first quote the important passage from Sander to which 
I referred. The passage ® is as follows :— 


His inquam aliisque multis rationibus inductus ac deceptus Roffensis (de quo 
posted seepissimé gravissiméque doluit), necessitati praesenti cedendum ratus, per- 
suasit reliquis, qui firmiores adhuc erant in Christo (nam plerique jam Archiepi- 
scopis Cranmero et Leio, huic Eboracensi, illi Cantuariensi, qui ambo Regis negotium 





1 The British Weekly, Nov. 23, 1888. 2 Dublin Review, Oct. 1888, p. 252. 

* Sander, De Origine ac Progressu schismatis Anglicani, ed. Rome, 1586, pp. 106, 
107. I find a corresponding passage in the Cologne edition of 1610, and in the French 
translation, Paris, 1683. Upon examining, however, an English translation, published 
in 1877 by Mr. David Lewis, I find that no less than twelve consecutive pages of the 
original, as it stands in the editions I have cited, do not appear in it, This passage, 
with the narrative to which it belongs, forms part of them. Some explanation 
appears to be required. Sander died before the publication of the work by Rishton. 
The introduction and notes by Mr. Lewis evince great research. Not only, however, 
does he ascribe the De Antiquitate to Parker, which though not the truth is not far 
from it, but he states that the Clergy of 1531 in their terror withdrew the limiting 
‘clause, ‘ per legem Christi,’ and thus the Recognition passed without it (note, p. 92). 
This seems to be rather a gross instance of what I have said in tke text as to historical 
inaccuracies, 
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promovebant, adheserant), ut saltem cum exceptione illé preedicté (quantum per 
Dei verbum liceret) obedientiam Regi in causis ecclesiasticis ac spiritualibus jura- 
rent. Cujus facti Roffensem posted usque aded peenituit, ut publicé se incusans 
diceret, suas, id est Episcopi, partes fuisse, non cum exceptione dubia, sed aperté 
et disertis verbis caeteros potius docuisse quid verbum Dei permitteret, quidve 
prohiberet, qud minus alii in fraudem incurrerent: nec unquam sibi deinceps pec- 
catum hoc expiasse videbatur, quousque proprio sanguine hanc maculam eluisset. 


No one will, I think, deny that this is a passage of great im- 
portance, although it has escaped the notice of Mr. Bridgett, 8.J., 
in his able biography of Fisher.‘ 

Mr. Morris* quotes the second Act of attainder against Fisher, 
and Burnet’s account of his behaviour on his trial, to show what 
requires no showing—namely, that at a certain date in 1534, and 
in 1535, Fisher refused to take the oath of succession. But these 
facts do not dispose of the statement of Sander, which is express to 
this extent, that Fisher recommended those of the chief prelates 
who were most adverse to the King’s proceedings to take an oath 
promising obedience to him even in spiritual causes, and that after- 
wards he bitterly repented of this conduct and considered that it 
required expiation by his blood. The questions, which arise upon 
the passage, seem to be these three :— 

1. What was the oath to which it refers ? 

2. What was the time to which it refers ? 

3. Did Fisher himself take the oath, or did he only persuade others 
to take it ? 

As to the first question, we know of no novel or special oath of 
the period anterior to the oath of succession. No Act of Parliament 
had been passed earlier than the Act of Succession, at the beginning 
of 1534, which in any manner required the taking of an oath. The 
concessions of the clergy, in 1531 (the Recognition), and in 1532 
(the Submission), had not become the law of the land. The Royal 
Headship was not enacted until the end of 1534, but it was logically 
involved in the Act of Succession ; for that Act defined the oath to 
be one for maintaining ‘ the whole effects and contents’ of the Act. 
These contents included the dissolution of the marriage with. 
Catherine, and the confirmation of the marriage with Anne. Such 
determinations depended entirely upon domestic as opposed to 
foreign authority ; and this domestic authority, again, depended upon 
the royal headship. I conclude it, therefore, to be beyond reason- 
able doubt that the oath treated of by Sander is the oath of succession. 

As respects the time when Fisher exercised his power of persua- 
sion so effectually, Sander himself supplies us with sufficient means. 
of judgment. He places it in the year 1533 (according to the old 
method of computation), and before the definitive sentence of the 
Pope,® which is also assigned to that year; but after the Act of 















































* Life of Blessed John Fisher. Burns and Oates, 1888. 
5 Dublin Review, p. 252. 


* Sander, p. 111. The sentence was dated the 23rd of March, 
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Succession had passed,’ and in direct connection with an account of 
a personal pressure brought to bear upon Fisher by the King, who 
pointed out to him that his obedience was limited by the condition 
‘so far as the Word of God allowed.’ Further, the passage shows 
that Cranmer was already archbishop, so that Sander cannot refer to 
anything before the 30th of March, 1533, the day of his consecration. 
Now Fisher’s refusal to take the oath of succession is defined by his 
Act of attainder ® for refusal to have been on or after the 1st of May, 
‘1534. But many weeks had then elapsed since the passing of the 
Act ; and Henry, who had obtained the statutory authority on the 
23rd of March, named his Commissioners to enforce it on the 
30th.° The only admissible conclusion, upon these facts, as to the 
question of date seems to be that the King’s urgency, and Fisher’s 
compliance, belong to the beginning of the period between the 
passing of the Act in the month of March, and the arrival of the 
news of the Pope’s sentence on the 12th of April. 

At first sight it may appear strange that a man of Fisher’s firm- 
ness, character, and standing should in so short a time have exhibited 
so radical a change in his own conduct; but there had been, within 
the compass of that short period, a change in the circumstances most 
likely to affect Fisher’s action, which may go far to explain it. The 
bolt, suspended for months and years in the sky over England, had 
fallen. Passing at length from the questions of competency and 
jurisdiction to the merits of the case of divorce, the Pope had, on the 
23rd of March, definitively ratified the old marriage of Henry, and 
annulled the new. To conform to the Act of Succession would, from 
this time forward, not only have been in conflict with Fisher’s personal 
opinion on the divorce, which many of his brother bishops did not 
share ; it would have pledged him to a headship which was no longer 
abstract, but which had now been placed in direct contradiction to 
the official judgment of the Pope on a matter of spiritual concern. 

3. Did Fisher himself take the oath, or did he only persuade 
those among the bishops to take it who were most reluctant? I 
cannot doubt that he took it. No other conclusion gives effect to 
the words of Sander, who says (necessitati presenti cedendum ratus) 
not that he complied in part, but that he complied simpliciter. In 
truth, to persuade others was a greater compliance than to swear 
himself. To take such a course advisedly would have been a piece 
of baseness, that cannot be imputed to such a man as Fisher. We 
should therefore follow the statement of Burnet,!° who says (with 
some want of distinct specification as to dates, but yet in a manner 
to leave no room for doubt) ‘the bishops did all swear their alliance 
to the King, and swore also to maintain his supremacy.’ If all the 
bishops swore, Fisher is, of course, included." 


7 Sander, p. 104. * Bridgett, p. 283. 
° Ibid. p. 206. % Vol. i. p. 339 (ed. Oxf, 1816). 


" Even if Fisher was excused from attendance in Parliament, he may have seen 
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The main argument now before us has reference to collective and 
constitutional authority, and does not depend on the action of indi- 
viduals; but it is material to trace the acts of a prelate who, from 
the combined force of character, learning, and seniority, seems to 
have possessed a weight of moral influence beyond that accorded to 
any other contemporary personage in England. 

Mr. Bridgett '? well observes that even deep students of the 
history of that period in some cases know of this remarkable man 
no more than a few facts of his life, and perhaps the details of his 
death. I still venture to doubt whether, even by the work of Mr. 
Bridgett himself, his character has been completely elucidated. In 
truth I find in that work, and in the works of other Roman Catholic 
writers, the omission of a material element of the case before us; 
namely, a regard to the National Church in itself, as distinct from 
the royal influence and power on the one side, and the Papal chair 
on the other. If I judge aright, this element counts for a great deal 
in the history of the period. A learned divine, and a man of austere 
life, Fisher appears to have been totally exempt from the influences 
of personal selfishness and ambition. He would not leave his poor 
church of Rochester for a richer one ; and even at the last he valued 
not, as he said, the Cardinal’s hat unwisely bestowed on him. But 
he seems to have been wanting in breadth of mind, and in the faculty 
for discerning the signs of the times, and a necessity of reforms which 
was obvious to Wolsey, to Warham, to Gardiner, and to Tunstal; the 
last of whom, at any rate, if greatly junior to Fisher, emulated him 
in his Christian graces. So far as political inclination went, Fisher 
was one of those who would have counted among the Mapu@wvopayor 
of Aristophanes, or, in our own day, among a Parliamentary residue, 
the forlorn hope of Protection, who went by the name of ‘ cannon 
balls ;’ from their impassibility, it would appear, not from their efficacy. 
In the year 1529-30 Bills were introduced into Parliament, which 
touched neither the faith nor the discipline of the Church, nor yet 
the Papal power, but sought to deal, as Burnet ® says, with ‘ some of 
the most exorbitant abuses of the clergy,’ touching probates, mor- 
tuaries, pluralities and non-residence, and the farming of lands by 
spiritual persons. Fisher offered a vehement opposition to these 
Bills, which he seems to have regarded as indicating ‘lack of faith 
only,’ and showing that the mind of the Commons was ‘ nothing but 
down with the Church.’ 

Bearing this fact in mind, let us weigh some incidents of his. 
subsequent course. No doubt remains that he concurred in the 
Recognition of the royal headship in 1531. In 1532 came the large 


the King, and the words of Sander on this part of the case (p. 106) seem to imply 
that they met personally. 

2 Preface, p. vii. 

18 Burnet, i. 159; Froude’s Zist. i. 248-51; Bridgett, pp. 181-5. 

Bridgett, pp. 201, 202. 
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concession with regard to Canons, which is termed the Submission of 
the clergy. Fisher was absent, probably illat the time. Mr. Bridgett 
says he cannot be shown to have had any share in this surrender. 
But he was formally consulted * (on the 6th of May, 1532) by deputies 
from the two Houses of Convocation, which were adjourned for three 
days in order to receive his advice. There is no record of what it was. 
Had he objected, he must have made his objection known, probably by 
formal protest. He must be taken, then, as having given here also a 
reluctant but honest assent. And the upshot of the matter thus’far is 
that this eminently dauntless man, who had proved in 1529 his ability 
to confront and denounce a prevailing power, and who maintained an 
uniform and unflinching resistance to the divorce, yet concurred, 
though with reluctance, in the Convocational Act of 1531, and made no 
opposition to the submission which followed in 1532. The story told 
by Chapuys,'® that he complied in 1531 because he was threatened 
with being pitched into the river if he did not comply, is totally at 
variance with the resolute character of the man, and is evidently the 
gossip of the day. The rational conclusion is that he acted through- 
out for the best and according to his conscience. Reluctance of this 
kind does not necessarily take away the effect of concurrence, nor the 
authority due toit. But, further, Iam aware of nothing to show that 
this reluctance was grounded upon regard for the Papal prerogatives. 
To this point I shall presently recur. And I pass now to the main 
issue, which plainly turns upon the nature and effect of the Recognition 
of 1531 as matter of law, both constitutional and ecclesiastical. 

I will first, however, say a word upon a portion of the Recogni- 
tion which has not attracted much notice in the discussions upon it ; 
I mean the phrase which declares the King to be ‘ unicus et supremus 
dominus’of the Church. Mr. Morris’? considers these words to be 
simply descriptive of the relation held to the Church by its feudal lord. 
It is at first sight a plausible contention ; but the balance of argument 
seems to be against it. For the King was not feudal lord of the 
Church, but only of particular fiefs held by certain of its members. 
And, again, the letter of Henry the Eighth to Tunstal and the Northern 
Convocation, which cites these words, may seem to give them a 
wider meaning. The King says that they are open to cavil, like the 
words touching the headship, on the ground that Christ alone is 
‘unicus Dominus et supremus, as we confess him in the church 
daily.’'8 There is a similar piece of evidence against this limitation 
of sense in Tunstal’s own protest, namely, that he did not so under- 
stand the words; for, in his protestation, he treats these words as 
in pari materia with the rest and says, ‘ Et similiter declarandum 
et exprimendum puto verba illa, scil. unicum et supremum dominum, 
in temporalibus post Christum accipi.’'® Had these words referred to 


18 Collier, ii. 68. 16 Letters and Papers of Henry the Highth, vol. v. No. 112, 
" Dublin Revion, p. 248, 18 Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 763. 1 Tbid. iii, 747. 
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the feudal lordship Tunstal would have urged no such argument, for 
the feudal lordship obviously required no such limitation.” 

It must always be borne in mind that the Recognition in 1531 
does not stand alone. In 1534, Lee had become Archbishop of 
York ; Cranmer and Gardiner had been added to the episcopate of 
the southern province. Except for these successions, made in the 
usual form, the personal composition of the Convocations continued 
as it had been in 1531. Mr. Morris,?' erroneously states that the pro- 
ceeding in Convocation at this later epoch was ‘nothing but an 
answer by the Lower House’ to a question concerning the Pope. On 
the contrary the proceeding seems to have been complete; and it 
was beyond doubt a proceeding in both the Convocations. 

It was propounded to them, and to the Universities, that the 
Bishop of Rome by the sacred Scriptures has no greater jurisdiction 
in the realm of England than any other foreign bishop. To this 
proposition, on the 2nd of June, 1534, the Convocation of York unani- 
mously agreed. The unanimity is strongly marked by the words 
used—‘ unanimiter et concorditer, nemine eorum discrepante.’ 
Even from this document alone the previous and concordant action 
of the province of Canterbury might almost be taken for granted. 
And in this purely anti-Papal transaction there is not a whisper of 
coercion or of reluctance. 

But, on the preceding 31st of March, the vote of the Lower House 
of Canterbury on the same proposition had been repeated in that 
Convocation. Thirty-four asserted it, while one doubted and four 
denied. The document given by Wilkins is not an ordinary journal 
of a day’s proceedings, but a summary, and probably contracted, 
account of the proceedings of many days. Collier, however, cites the 
formal record ‘ of the sense of the prelates and clergy ’ of Canterbury 
from the Journal of Convocation.“ He also cites from Wharton a 
testimony according to which it would appear that this renunciation 
of all Papal jurisdiction by Divine right—this being the nature of the 
power which was in question—was more formal and general through- 
out the land, than any other ecclesiastical proceeding of the period. 

The learned men of the Roman communion enjoy a deserved 
credit for accurate and careful training, and I must own to some 
surprise at what seems to me a want of precision in some reasonings 
of those who have offered replies to my article. 

The Rev. Mr. Morris ® quotes the words of Bishop Stubbs, which 
are very weighty words, to the effect that neither Fisher, Warham, 
nor More would have accepted the words of 1531, if they had implied a 


20 IT desire to recede from the statement (article, p. 8) that. the remarkable 
petition against annates proceeded from the clergy, in which I simply followed 
Strype, Wilkins, and Blunt (Lcclesiastical History, i. 250-3). Mr. Gairdner con- 
siders it to be a petition from Parliament (Letters and Papers, vol. v. Nos. 722, 725). 

21 Dublin Review, p. 257. #2 Wilkins, iia. 782. *8 Tbid. iii. 769. 

24 Collier, Hist. ii. 94. 23 Dublin Revien, p. 250. 
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rejection of ‘ Papal authority ;’ and, later in the article, my antagonist 
finds that I am under a ‘ prepossession’ that ‘the English clergy 
were really averse to the Pope and to his authority.’** His proof of 
this prepossession is that I speak of ‘that aversion to the Papal 
jurisdiction which had spread generally among the English clergy.’ 
Can he require to be reminded that jurisdiction is one thing and 
authority another ? ‘ Jurisdiction ’ isa technical word ; ‘ authority’ is 
not, and is of far wider scope. The oath of succession, as found in 
Burnet, speaks of both, but the two things are distinct though 
related. For example, no one, I presume, will refuse to admit that 
the Patriarch of Constantinople enjoys a certain authority in Greece ; 
but in Greece he has no jurisdiction whatever. It has always seemed 
to me that the term jurisdiction in its proper sense, drawn legitimately 
from its basis in the word jus, is stamped ab initio with the idea of 
civil force and effect ; and cannot be separated from this idea even in 
such a phrase as spiritual jurisdiction, though of course the word is 
capable, like other words, of being widened into a second intention 
and a merely popular use. 

This distinction was observed by the Church of England, even in 
the sixteenth century. In-1534 the question put to the clergy was 
whether the Pope had by Scripture any jurisdiction in England 
beyond any other foreign bishop; and when the proposition was 
affirmed by the Convocations, the answers in both cases (as in that 
of the University of Oxford) *’ adhered strictly to the word jurisdic- 
tio. In 1562 Art. xxxvii. only avers that ‘ the Bishop of Rome hath 
no jurisdiction in this realm of England.’ It might be difficult to 
show that the English Church in any one of its formal Acts has ever 
touched the question what attributes might appertain, or be allowed, 
to the Bishop of Rome in virtue of his Western patriarchate, or even of 
his Primacy as first among the Patriarchs. The negation of 1533-4, 
although it went beyond the Act of 1531, was doubly conditioned ; it 
applied only to jwrisdictio, and to jurisdictio available in virtue of 
powers conferred in Holy Scripture. The probable intention of the 
King at and after this time was to make terms with the Pope. The 
Act of 1532 respecting firstfruits, passed after the Recognition, 
stood upon this footing.** It involved the contingency of a total re- 
nunciation ; but, in the meantime, it conditionally recognised his 
intervention even in the appointment of English bishops; it pro- 
vided a moderate payment in respect of the forms to be observed; 
and Cranmer in 1533 was consecrated under Bulls from Rome. Nor 
was it wonderful that this moderation should be observed when we 
consider what such a man as Melanchthon thought he believed ; that, if 


26 Wilkins, p. 254. 
7 Collier, ii. 94; Burnet, Records, vol. iii. Nos. 26,27; Palmer, On the Church, 
pt. ii. ch. ii. 
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other controversies could be composed, the Papal primacy, rationally 
handled, need not form an obstacle to the restoration of Christian unity. 

And the fact remains unshaken that these declarations, made by 
the representative body of the English Church, never were repealed. 
The allegations of Mr. Morris are two. First,” that there was a pro- 
ceeding in the first year of Mary against the Statute of 1534. But 
that proceeding falls utterly short of the exigencies of Mr. Morris’s 
argument. It was not the Act of Convocation, but only of the Lower 
House. It was a Lower House personally remodelled under civil 
authority. And, finally, it touched neither the acknowledgment of 
1531 nor the negation of 1534, but only the statute of that year. 
I am not aware of any convocational action at any date, which has 
aimed at undoing the legislative proceedings of the Church during 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

Mr. Morris, indeed, also dwells upon the national Synod, which in 
November 1555 (when nearly half the reign had already passed away) 
Pole obtained authority to call, as a Synod having for its mission to 
reform the Church of England, ‘which by the calamity of the late 
schism was greatly deformed in doctrine and morals.’ But these 
words are not the words of the Synod ;*° they are simply the words of 
Cardinal Pole. And the proceedings of the Synod, which seem to 
have been speedily arrested, but which are on record,*! involve no con- 
demnation, and no repeal, of anything done ecclesiastically in the 
preceding reign. 

Without doubt there must have been very strong reasons of policy 
which caused so remarkable an abstention: an abstention continued, 
as I have shown—I believe with perfect accuracy—into the reign of 
Elizabeth by the collective body of Convocation in the province of 
Canterbury, and by both the Houses in the province of York. Perhaps 
it was that Gardiner and the other prelates, who had shared in pro- 
ceedings under Henry, were not willing that their own solemn acts 
should be directly annulled. Perhaps it was that, as statesmen, they 
knew that it would be dangerous to stir the public feeling by direct 
assertions on the part of the Church against the rega! and on behalf 
of the Papal power. Perhaps the Marian councillors speculated a 
little on the age of the Queen. She was not very far advanced in life. 
Her reign might well have proved to be of considerable duration. 
It may have been thought wise to postpone the final stage of ecclesi- 
astical reaction until the heads of the reforming party should have 
been forgotten, and the realm thoroughly habituated to the restoration 
of the Latin forms of worship. Be this as it may, the fact remains. 
By circuitous means the dominant party cut off all that was for the 
moment operative in the prior Acts, but they left the Acts themselves. 
Thus they left it free to Queen Elizabeth, on her accession, by simply 
repealing the Parliamentary settlement of Mary, to place herself face to 

*® Lublin Review, p. 256. %® Wilkins, iv. 151. ® Jlid. iv. 131. 
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face with the unrepealed proceedings of the Church under Henry 
the Eighth. She then, by a substantive enactment declaring her go- 
vernorship of the Church, which manifestly lay within and not 
beyond the declarations of 1531 and 1534, placed herself in a con- 
dition to execute the Church law as well as the State law against 
all who might, if challenged, refuse to accept that governorship. 

I now come to the consideration of reasons alleged by those who, 
aware that there has been no repeal of the Convocational Acts,. 
think that they can account for the fact, and can deprive it of its pre- 
sumptive significance. These pleas appear to be as follows :— 

Firstly, that the Recognition of 1531 was obtained by terrorism, 
which amounts to coercion; and it is therefore void. 

Secondly, that the proceedings of the Marian Convocation, though 
they did not involve the repeal of the Recognition, yet were equivalent 
to a repeal. 

Thirdly, that the Recognition was so insignificant that it did not 
require repeal, or notice of any kind. 

As to the first contention, I must observe that in the whole field: 
of political argumentation there is no more perilous—I had almost 
written more pestilent—doctrine than that which exempts persons in 
authority from obligation to their acts and words on the plea of coercion. 
I know of no worse fault in the kingship of the past, than its dispo- 
sition to avail itself of this plea, and thus to obtain release from its 
covenants. Even darker is the case, if darker may be, when the 
doctrine is applied to bodies, which are obviously less liable, than in- 
dividuals, to the extremes of compulsory pressure. 

Of course it remains true that there is gross injustice in the fact 
of terrorism, and loss of moral authority on one side or on both. But 
there is no proof of what can justly be called terrorism in the case- 
before us, though there is evidence of pertinacity on the part of the 
King, who doubtless was looking forward to ulterior developments. 
Let us examine the facts of the procedure, about which, so far as I know, 
there is now no material dispute. I take the account from Collier.™ 

In the first form of the demand the King was to be ‘ protector et 
supremum caput.’ This the clergy would not accept. After three 
days, the King proposed to add to the foregoing the words ‘ post Deum.’ 
This again met with no acceptance. Then came in the limitation 
‘quantum per Christi legem licet.’ The declaration was accepted 
unanimously with this limitation ; and it also met the wishes of the 
King. It has always been supposed that the limiting words were 
proposed by Warham. Mr. Bridgett * prefers, on authority which 
seems to me highly apocryphal, to ascribe them to Fisher himself, 
into whose mouth Hall, his biographer, puts a speech with the air 
cf a modern report. In this speech, he advises them to make the- 
recognition in its qualified form as a choice of evils. Now the notion. 

* Vol. ii. pp. 62, 63. 3 Life of Blessed John Fisher, pp. 201, 202. 
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-of terrorism is really incompatible both with the previous refusals, and 
with the strictly graduated and deliberative process, by which an agree- 
ment was arrived at. That Fisher was the adviser is highly im- 
probable, for he was a man of aye and no, not of compromises and 
-expedients. That his assent was reluctant we need not doubt. That 
his reluctance was shared by the clergy we have no contemporary evi- 
dence except that of Chapuys, the envoy of the emperor.** But we 
must remember that it is his incessant endeavour to encourage Charles 
to vigorous and even military action on Mary’s behalf by representing 
that opinion is everywhere against the King. No doubt it became 
widely adverse when Henry proceeded to the repudiation of Catherine 
after twenty-five years of married life, and even anticipated it by 
disgusting exhibitions of himself in company with Ann Boleyn. 
But there is no proof of an adverse public opinion either at the 
period, or on the subject, of the Recognition. 

The speech attributed to Fisher, which refers to coercion and 
disinclination, makes no reference to the Pope. Neither does it ex- 
plain what it was that the clergy feared. This is, however, explained 
by the protest of Tunstal and by the explanatory argument of Henry 
in reply.” In neither of these is there a word respecting danger to 
the prerogatives of the Pope, or tending to save those prerogatives. 
They make it, plain that the object put forward as requiring care and 
-defence was the prerogative not of the Pope, but of Christ. This 
indeed would be sufficiently shown by the fact, even if it stood alone, 
that Tunstal himself had already published his work against the 
power of the Pope in England. The action of 1531, then, has all the 
appearance of a serious deliberative proceeding ; and, if there be any 
semblance of fear or of reluctance, it has no regard to the maintenance 
of the Papal power, but only to the just independence within her own 
proper sphere of the National Church. Of this we have a further and 
conspicuous proof in 1534. In 1531, when there is no direct refer- 
ence to the Pope, and the immediate question is of the National 
local Church, there is a degree of hesitation and reluctance. In 1534, 
when the Papal jurisdiction is directly assailed and denied, and no 
word is used which could be prejudicial to the Church, we hear nothing 
of coercion and nothing of unwillingness on the part of even a single 
bishop (Fisher being in prison), Can there be a more conclusive 
indication that the men who thus cheerfully complied in 1534, only 
the Pope being concerned, when they stickled in 1531 for special 
forms of limitation did it on bebalf of the Churcb, of which the 
liberties were directly in question ? 

As to the second of the three contentions, my reply is that 
there may be repeal in direct. words, or through overriding and con- 
tradicting a previous judgment by a later one ; but that, short of such 
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alteration or contradiction by an authority equivalent to that of the 
original Act, there can be no such thing as an equivalent of repeal. 
The performance or allowance, in the face of the original instrument, 
of administrative proceedings apparently or even really inconsistent 
with it cannot destroy its authority. The legislative power is essen- 
tially the highest power, and its Acts cannot be invalidated except by 
its own authority. It is, of course, to be borne in mind that there was. 
not an absolute opposition between the declarations of 1531 and 1534, 
and the exercise of Papal power in England. Under that of 1534, 
it might have been exercised as a power of ecclesiastical though not 
of Scriptural appointment. Under that of 1531, it might have beer 
exercised by allowance of the realm through its constituted authori- 
ties ; by option, in short, and arrangement, but not by compulsion or 
command. There was therefore an opportunity, so far as the Church 
under Mary was concerned, of playing with the subject. It is some- 
times thought politic to wink at disobedience to an Act without or 
before proceeding to repeal it, but those who deem it proper and 
wise to play such a game must take their chance of themselves 
disappearing from the scene, and leaving the Act in full force for their 
successors to deal with. - 

But, according to Mr. Mivart,** who holds so high a place in the: 
world of natural science, the Act of Convocation was one which might 
naturally and properly be let alone by both of the parties whom it 
concerned ; by the friends of the Papal system, because it was wlira 
vires, and therefore ipso facto null and void; by the friends of royal 
power, because in their view it was ‘superfluous’ and ‘an idle act.” 
As to the first plea, I admit that, according to the doctrine now recently 
established, the Convocation would have been incompetent todetermine 
anything of any kind against the Pope. But (1) we have no reason to 
believe that a single bishop under Henry held that doctrine, while we 
know positively that many, including Gardiner and Tunstal, did not ; 
(2) this act cannot be fully measured, for the purpose of the present 
argument, without taking into view the responses of 1534. Both 
were perfectly canonical in form. Both unquestionably formed part 
of the ecclesiastical law of England. As part of the local law, they 
had a local force, which could not be in the least degree abated by any 
proceedings not having a legislative character, and there was no 
proceeding either of Convocation or of Synod having such a character, 
in the reign of Mary. Mr. Mivart finds it necessary to say of my 
argument that it ‘is surely as strange a perversion of ingenuity as 
was ever invented by an unscrupulous lawyer to defend a position 
utterly incapable of any straightforward defence.’ Declarations such 
as this would perhaps, in the political world, be called bluster; but 
I should be sorry to apply such aterm to a writer so distinguished. 
Convocation might, as he says, be ‘impotent to restore that which 
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never had been abolished,’ but it was not impotent to cancel errors in 
its own record. 

The other horn of his dilemma is even less formidable, as we have 
the clearest historical proof that the regal or political party did the 
very things which Mr. Mivart says they might safely, and did, forbear 
from doing. It is an elementary fact of our history that high im- 
portance was attached to the action of the Convocations. The King 
thought it important, for he pressed for it with eagerness and tenacity, 
and he personally took up the argument with Tunstal, as he had done 
with Luther. The clergy thought it important, for they resolutely 
refused certain forms (even while under the threat of pramunire), and 
agreed only when their scruples had been met. Finally the Legislature ” 
thought it important, for the Statute of Appeals was framed in com- 
plete accordance with it, and the Statute of Headship * recited it in its 
preamble. Ido not deny for a moment that Henry, in his later pro- 
ceedings, rode roughshod over the constitution of the Church, both as 
an historic institution and as a Christian society ; but irregular govern- 
ment is one thing, formal legislation isanother. The legislative pro- 
ceedings of the reign of Mary were confined to the civil sphere ; and, 
if we view its administration as a whole, nothing in the entire 
picture is more curious than its highly Erastian character. 

There is indeed an argument not yet noticed, which respect for its 
author forbids me wholly to pass by. Mr. Morris® holds thata statement 
parenthetically made cannot be a legal enactment, and that if it were 
found in the sentence of a judgeit would only be an obiter dictum. 
There seems here to be much confusion. An obiter dictum, as I 
understand it, is an opinion beside the purpose of the instrument in 
which the opinion is given, and is commonly found in a speech, not ina 
sentence. The question whether this or that were an obiter dictum 
would not be in the smallest degree affected by its being inside or 
outside of brackets. What a parenthesis contains is grammatically 
capable of severance from the sentence in which it is found, but its 
contents have as full force in regard to their substance as if there 
were no use of parenthetical signs at all. To say that the assertion 
is beside the purpose of the instrument is to beg the question what 
was the purpose ; whether the purpose was the single one of granting 
the subsidy, or the double one of accepting the supremacy together 
with the grant of the subsidy. The form of expression is ‘ recogno- 
scimus.’ It declares, but it does not create, for the province of 
Canterbury could not create an attribute for the King of the realm, 
nor could it put forward in the character of a novelty what it meant 
to recognise as having existed from immemorial time. 

In opposition to the argument of unimportance, which seems to 
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me the strangest of all contentions ever imported into this part of 
our constitutional history, I will in conclusion give some proofs that 
the Convocational proceeding now directly in question was one of 
great weight and significance. 

First, the Recognition of 1531 was an Act of unusual importance 
and solemnity, because it was not the mere establishment of a certain 
legal doctrine which might be affirmed to-day and denied to-morrow, 
and which was without authority both before the affirmation and after 
the denial ; but it was the assertion and the recognition ofa prerogative 
descended from immemorial time, in lawful existence before as well 
as after the enactment. In order to get rid of the judicial effect of 
such an enactment as this, its repeal was necessary, but further its 
mere repeal would have been insufficient. : 

We have an analogous case of great interest in the civil legisla- 
tion of the eighteenth century, which explains my meaning and, I 
think, irrefragably confirms my position. 

In the year 1719 a declaratory Act was passed in England, 
which asserted the right of Parliament to make laws for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. In 1782 this Act was repealed. But the repeal 
did not satisfy the vigilance of Irish patriotism. Flood argued, that 
the withdrawal of this particular assertion of the right did not destroy 
the right itself, nor preclude its reassertion. His argument pre- 
vailed; and in the year 1783 another Act was passed to assert the 
contradictory of the proposition contained in the Act of 1719. This 
fresh Act declared that the sole right of making laws for seclenid 
resided in the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland. 

So also it ought to have been in the sixteenth century, in order to 
make good the argument of my assailants. There ought to have 
been both a repeal of the express assertion made by the Convoca- 
tion of 1531 for the present existence of a certain right, and a contra- 
diction of the far more important implied assertion that it had always 
existed. There was neither the one nor the other. 

Secondly, the Act of 1531 derived a special importance from the 
authority and weight of the men who concurred in passing it. War- 
ham has received the glowing eulogium of Erasmus. Tunstal, ‘ 
spirit without spot,’ was a person of eminent learning and ability, 
and one of the best men of the sixteenth century. High praise 
was bestowed upon him in the sermon preached at his funeral after 
the Elizabethan settlement ; and his protestation on behalf, not of 
the Pope but of the Church in the Northern Convocation, shows the 
courage as wellas the deliberation with which he acted. The Recogni- 
tion had the subsequent adhesion of Gardiner, who became a bishop in 
December 1531. He was one of the great statesmen of England, and 
to him we owe it that foreign influences did not much more largely 
predominate in the councilof Mary. As to Fisher, I will only further 
say that already in the year 1530 he had been imprisoned for his 
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conduct in defence of the Church, and he had declared himself ready 
to die rather than assent to the divorce. This declaration of his (writes 
the secretary who served Campeggio‘!) has created a great stir, for 
he is in such repute that his opposition would be fatal to the disso- 
lution of the marriage. 

It may be said that Warham before his death in 1532 made a 
notarial protestation on behalf of the Church of Canterbury, the Church 
of England, and the See of Rome. But this protestation, which did not 
nominatim point to anything that had been done, was expressly con- 
fined to statutes of the realm.*? It did not include Convocational Acts ; 
and, as we know from the case of Tunstal that there was a power of 
protesting in such cases, we are obliged to infer that Warham to the 
last saw nothing in the recognition of 1531 which he desired to retract 
or qualify. 

Thirdly, this act of Convocation is of special authority, because it 
and it alone among the critical proceedings of the sixteenth century 
emanates from a Convocation which had not been tampered with. The 
Convocations of Edward the Sixth, of Mary, and of Elizabeth had 
been altered in their compositien by the imprisonment or deprivation 
of obnoxious persons before they were put into motion. They differ 
from the Convocation of 1531, as the Long Parliament after the ap- 
plication of Pride’s purge differs from ti:e Long Parliament before it. 
They were, in fact, packed Convocations; while the Convocation of 
1531 consisted entirely of persons, who had attained their respective 
places in regular course, and without reference to the controversies of 
the day, or the exigencies of political convenience. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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